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PREFACE. 



This little volume, designed to serve as a text-book for 
translation into German, is, at the same time, intended to 
complete the study of the language. It contains select 
specimens of prose in various styles, and may be used 
by the adult student as soon as he has made himself 
acquainted with the essentials of German grammar and 
has gone through an appropriate course of exercises on 
the forms of speech. The next step naturally is to trans- 
late English prose, into German, either at sight, i. e. 
viva-voce, or by writing, or by a combination of both. 
To do so however from English books, or selections from 
them, is beyond the power of the great majority of 
learners, unless an efficient master is always at hand to 
aid them. The cause of the difficulty lies in the nature 
of the two languages , which differ widely in the nu- 
merous peculiarities of their grammatical forms and in 
the variety of significations of the words themselves. 
To overcome this difficulty in some mea4giure, as also to 
provide the student with the materials for the acquisition 
of pure, classical German, the specimens have been 
selected from the works of eminent German authors and 
translated into English in a form approaching the Ger- 
man as nearly as the former language would admit of. 



IV Preface. 

on which account it is to be hoped that occasional as- 
perities of construction etc. in the English text will be 
pardoned. 

In the notes at the foot of each page the student 
will find sufficient help, neither more nor less than is 
required to prevent him from going too far wrong, 
especially in reference to the sefise of words. This is 
necessary because, by consulting a dictionary and having 
to choose among several German words, the learner will 
more frequently find himself misled than guided to the 
right one, and periiaps receive impressions not easily 
efface^. Besides giving the verbs, adfeetives and sub* 
stantivesy wherever desirable, — that is, the words in which 
the substance of speech is contained, — the writer has been 
careful to point out the exact equivalents in German of 
those important elements which, together with the in-- 
flexions, indicate the grammatical relations and thug give 
to the words, as well as to the sentences themselves, their 
form .' these are the articles, pronouns, numerals, auad- 
liary verbs, adverbs, conjunctions and prepositions, the 
varying functions of which always present such great 
difficulties in the study of any language. The participial 
forms or constructions, so frequent in English and so 
rare in German, have been explained in full, whether 
they are to be rendered by complete accessory, as in 
most cases, or by principal sentences*). It was also 
thought advisable to give translations, either partially 
or wholly, of some sentences so peculiarly difBcult and 
complicated that it seemed altogether beyond the reach 
of the pupil to reproduce them in anything like a cor- 

*) The grammatical references in the notes throughout this 
volume are made to the writer's School- Grammar of the German 
Language^ 4*** edition. 
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rect German form. And after all it should be remem- 
bered that, apart from all grammatical theory, a great 
deal of what is to be learnt most be left to sheer prae^ 
UcCy that is, to the power of imitation and to memory; 
but the Method of sach practice is by no means in- 
different, in as much as, by it, the student is to be 
led, insenribly but surely, to the formation and ultimate 
acquisition of that tfutinctive knowledge of the lan- 
guage, which alone will enable him naturally and easily 
to adapt his expressions to a foreign idiom. 

If each specimen of prose composition in this vo- 
lume be previously prepared as it ought to be and 
then translated at sight, and the same repeated until 
the learner can read it off fluently and correctly^ he 
wiU have attained a really sound knowledge of the Ger- 
man language by the time he has reached the end of 
the book*). 

Lastly, the writer ventures to offer a few remarks 
on what appears to him a most fatal method, too ex- 
clusively pursued in the study of German, viz. — the 
practice of translating German into English instead of 
English into German, This mode of studying a lan- 
guage is easy, demanding little knowledge and exertion 
on the part of either pupil or teacher because, having 
the German text before him, with every word and every 
sentence put in its proper shape, there is nothing left 
for him to accomplish beyond discovering the ^^^'e of 
the author^s language which may be done with the help 
of a dictionary and the very slightest acquaintance with 
the declensions and conjugations; but a full and speedy 

*) The original German text of these prose specimens will be 
published separately for the use of students compelled to forego the 
assistance of a master. 
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knowledge of the language ig not to be thus obtained. 
If the object of study be merely to read and under* 
stand German books, this may, to a certain extent, suf- 
fice; but if it be desired to learn to write and speak 
German, both fluently and accurately in sustained dis- 
course, this method will certainly fail, and all who have 
thus proceeded, for however long a time, and though 
able to read and understand most German works, will 
yet admit their inability to translate readily half a dozen 
periods from any easy English book into tolerable 
German. 

K APEL, 

London, July 1862. 
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1. HERCULES. 

When * Hercules was received * into heaven', among 
all the gods the first* made his salutations" to Juno*. 
The whole heaven and Juno were amazed ' at it •. 
Thine enemy®, they*® called out to him, meet est 
thou in so distinguished a manner ' * ? Yes, herself * * ! 
replied Hercules. It is her persecutions alone * ^ which 
have given me an opportunity for those deeds * * through 
which * ^ I have deserved heaven.— Olympus approved * * 
of the answer of the new god, and Juno was reconciled. 

Leasing, 

2. THE ASS WITH THE LION. 

As * ^ the ass was going into the wood along with 
the lion of Aesop * ® who made use of * ® him instead of 
a hunting-horn * •, there • * met him another ass of his 

' a(8. ^ to receive , aufne^men. ^ 4i^iutme( with the definite 
article. ^ ittcrfl. ^salutation, ®tu§ to be nsed in the lingntar, ^bei 
Juno. In German y the definite artieh is often used merely to indi- 
cate the etue of a noun proper, especially if feminme. ^ to be amaeed, 
flaunen. »batii6cr. »geinb4n. **man. **fo J^or^ftlid^. **i^r feI6ft 
(dative^ governed by «,Begegiicn'' to meet). **imi ... flnb iS. **jtt 
ben I^otcw ®cffgeit(ctt. ^^iwomit. **to approve, fciHigcn. 

•^0(8. *»bed *Jltfcpu». »»to nwke use of, erauc^en. ^^^9Xi 
feineS ^^er^orii^. ^^not translated. 

I 
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acquaintance and called out to him: good day, brother I — 
Impudent animal S was the answer. — And why so*? 
continued ' the former * ass. Art thou ", because thou 
walkest ^ with a lion, better than I, more than an ass ? 

, Lesiing. 

3. THE LION WITH THE ASS. 

When Aesop's lion was going to ' the wood along • 
with the ass who, by means of® his fearful voice, was 
to ^ ^ help him to hunt the animals, an impertinent crow 
cried out ^ ^ to him from a tree : a fine companion ^ * \ 
Art thou not ashamed ^^ to go with an ass? — Whom I 
can make use of, replied the lion, to him* * 1 certainly * * 
need not grudge my side, Lessing. 



4. THE RAVEN AND THE POX. 

A raven was carrying away * ® in his claws a piece 
of poisoned flesh which the enraged * ^ gardener had 
thrown out * * for the cats of his neighbour. — And he 
was just going to eat it up * * upon an old oak, when a 
fox slunk by*® exclaiming** : bless thee**, oh bird of 
Jupiter! — Whom dost thou take me for? asked the 

* UnDerfc^amUr. ' baS. ' to continue, fottfajrcn. * the former, icttcr^ 
the latter, tiefer. ^ 6i)l tu tegiuegcn (on that account). ^ to walk, 
to go, ge^en. 

^ nad^* ' not translated. * turd^. ^^I am to do a thing, yfo($ 
(en' (e. g. bu foQfl mir (elfeit/ thou art to help me). * ^ to ciy oat, 
^urufen. ^ > ^efedfi^afler. ^'to be ashamed, {tc^ fi^amett. ^^bcm. 

>«to carry away, forttrogew. *' enraged, erjitrnt. *'to throw 
out, (intpcrftn. >*unb c6cn woflte eicS... Deriel^tcn. V^to slink by, 
{id^ (erBeifd^Uic^cn. ^* unb iim ^urief. These participial forma are 
generally given by full sentences in German. ^>fet mir gefcgnet. 
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raven. — Whom I take thee for? replied the fox. Art 
thou not the active eagle who every day irom the right 
hand of Jupiter comest down upon this oak to feed 
poor me ^ ? Why diseemblest thou? Do I not then see 
in thy victorious claw the implored for gift which thy 
god still continues to send to me through thee? The 
raven was amazed^ and felt heartily * delighted at being 
taken ' for an eagle. I must not , thought he , bring 
the fox out of his error. — Generous in this folly he there- 
fore allowed his spoil to drop down for him, and flew 
proudly away. — The fox caught the flesh laughing and 
devoured it in malicious joy. But soon his joy was 
turned^ into a painful feeling; the poison began to 
work' and he died °, — Would that you never might 
obtain anything else by your praises ^ but poison, cursed 
flatterers 1 Le$nng. 

5. PERFECTION «. 

Amos was one day * visiting his friend Bildad, and 
behold, he found him resting^ ^ his grey head upon both 
hands weeping bitterly. 

Then spake Amos to his friend: why weepest thou? 
But Bildad pointed with his hand to a bed which stood 
in the chamber, and upon that bed lay the corpse ^ * of 
a youth, the only son of Bildad, whom an epidemic ^ * 
had killed. 

Seest thou, spake Bildad, there lies my hope, a prey 
to corruption*'. 

i miSt %tmtn. ' innig. ' ge^atten $u wetbett. * to turn , {ic^ t)er< 
fe^teit. * ivirfen. " to die, ^txxtdtn (used only of animals). 
"^ itt'6<^tet i(T eu<^ . . . (t(o6en. 

s^ottenbuug. >cuie3Xage8. *<> gejIitlL ^^^^nam. ^>®cu<(c. 
*>cinc '^cnU bet S^erwcfung. 

1* 
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Thy hope, answered Amos in sadness ^ ; but will not 
the faith of my friend soothe* and conquer his grief? 

Then Bildad answered and spake : Alas ! my faith ie 
weak and faint *, since * my love and hope were thus 
deceived •. Have 1 not with a careful hand tended 
and nurtured' the fair talents** of the boy? And 
now, when • they with every day were approaching * • 
their perfection * * . . . 

A flood * * of tears interrupted the words of the father. 

Amos however was silent for a time. Then said he 
to Bildad : thou grievest * ' that thou couldst not com- 
plete thy work. — And how? Bildad, the everlasting 
love, that gave both the spirit and the talents to the 

youth should it not complete what it has begun?. . . 

Kntminacher, 

6. THE OBACLE. 

Strephon, a distinguished Greek youth, one day spake 
to his teacher : I should indeed like ^ * to go to Delphi 
to have my future foretold me**. Much better shall I 
then, it appears to me, shape ^ * my life and more safely* ' 
choose the road of wisdom. — If it please thee**, ans- 
wered the teacher, I will accompany thee. 

They set out* • on** the road and came to** Delphi. 

* mit ©f Jmut^ * milbern. a gc^mcrj. * enitattft. * feil. « to 
deceive, taiif(^en. With regard to the number (i. e. sing, or plar.) 
of the verb, see ApeP$ ^'School-Grammar^ of the German langua^.: 
(4**» edition) § 291. 'to nartnre, pfirgcn. •talent, 9(n(age (i. e. 
disposition, aptitude). ^ ba. For the important differences between 
the conjunction aiQ, totnn, ba (when) see Grammar § 315 and 
Obs. »«to approach, ^^ na^tn. * * SJcttcnbiing. **®trom. ^^t{^ 
betitmmeTt. 

**i(^ med^tt gent. >*ttilr ... ludtTaacn ju'tafftn. »• gf flatten. 
^ ' |l<^ctfr. * • wcnn bu mcinjl. » » to set out, |t(^ tc^cfcen. *« aiif. » » ti.iA, 
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With peculiar^ seoMitiotis of reverence* the youth 
entered ^ the solemn region * surrounding ' the sanc- 
tuary. They arrived * at the ^ temple and sat down 
opposite to it. Then Strephon read the inscription of 
the temple over its* entrance: ^Know thy$elf^ T 
What mean ^ ® these words ^ * ? inquired he of his teacher. 

The latter * * answered : they are easy to interpret * '. 
Consider who thou art, and wherefore ^ ^ thou hast re- 
ceived life. We*.* must, I should think, first of aH 
know ourselves * * before we venture * ^ to ascertain our 
future * •. 

Who am I then? asked the youth. Thou art Stre- 
phon, answered the teacher, son of the honest Agathias. 
But if now death were to surprize thee, as it did** 
a short time ago thy brother Kallias, should I then also 
address thy inanimate body or thy ashes : my dear Stre- 
phon ? Behold, the being which thinks within thee, and 
now soon will learn its future out of the mouth of the 
priest — that art thou thyself. This invisible being is 
destined to guide thy actions, and to mould thy entire 
life into one clearly arranged whole**. Through this 
wilt thou become like the deity and satisfied with thyself. 
For man, in whom the spirit rules, may be compared* * 
to a well-tuned lyre bringing forth * * only lovely tones. 

1 peculiar, ctgen. * (^^rfurc^t. ^ to enter, (ctrctcn. Verbs with the 
prefix „^t** are traruiiive and therefore govern an accusative; see 
Gr. % 9 a and Obs. * ©egenb. * bit . . . Uttiga6. * to arrive, ge« 
langcn. ^^um. *beff(n. ^ertcnne bid^ fe(b|1. ^^weUtn (j^^a^cn" 
understood). * ^ S&OTtc (i. e. connected speech, and <y^&rtec^ single^ 
unconnected 'worda). ^^bkfct (the /biTTter, jencr). ^^bcutcn. *^tt)0< 
jtt. * ^ man, ^ ^ be(( toot juDoi fic^ felbjl txttnntn, ^ ^ tf^t man . . . 
ji(^ inagt. ^*an bte (yrforf^ung fcinec ^utunft. ^^it did, not. trans- 
lated. ><>iu dticut rein gcpiwmtctt (^aRictt. ^ * if) . • . ju oeigU^eti. 
2^bt« .... (cTOotbiingt. 
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But man over whom sensual pleasure and passion rule * 
is a slave, and the lower impulse * leads hitn whither- 
soever ^ it will upon ungodly ways. Now, whoever 
clearly perceives this destination * traced out for him 
and inquires of himself how far he, on this road, has 
reached his goal, or is distant from it, — such an one 
knows himself. 

The youth was silent. Thereupon * said the teacher: 
well®, now let us enter' the holy temple*. 

But Strephon spake: no, my dear instructor, to me 
the inscription suffices; I am ashamed of my foolish* 
wish, and have enough to do with myself and the pre- 
sent time * • without being troubled about my future * * . 

Happy thou * *, said the teacher , let it not repent 
thee of this journey * ' ; thou hast attained thy end * * 
and heard the voice of God. Thou art on the road to 
wisdom, for this** thy humility is to me a pledge'*, 
the first fruit of self-knowledge ' ^ Kntmmaeher. 



7. THE LAUREL- WKEATH. 

Odttcisy a valiant warrior of Use great Alexander, 
once passed * * a miserable * * cottage out of which the 
moaning ' <^ of a sick man met his ear ' ' . 

He cast a look through the door which stood open * * ; 

*to rule, be^cnfc^ett (verb in the singular). *bfr niebCTf %xitb, 
* wofin. -• biefe feme ^efiimmnng. * barauf. • tve^Ian. "^ iai 
uttd ... treteii. • <>ei(fflt^uiii. •foolish, t^i^rid^t. > <> ^cdemoart. 
^^M ba§m^ tneine 3ufunft Mnmmeni fcflte. ^^me^ bir. *^Ia§ 
bi(^ biefe SlHfe ni(^t getcuen. *<(fnb5»ecf. i*bafiiT. i«to be a 
pledge, (iirgett. > ^ 8 (iHttttnnfni%. 

*• tarn einfl . . . \)exUi. i« miserable, fttmfenfl. '©baS etobnen. 
»»to meet one's car, cntgfgfntcncn. **biiT(^ bie offenflr^cnbe J^fir. 
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a pale figure was reposing upon a wretched* couch* 
at the foot of which ^ there stood a laurel-tree ; step* 
ping ^ nearer, he beheld * features familiar to him *. 
It was Efptnor, a friend of his youth whom he had 
not seen for many years '. 

The latter recognizing him likewise * extended to 
him* his feeble hand. 

Odaciis! began he softy ^^y the Gods did bless thee 
with honour and fame I Now has come to pass * * what 
once we dreamed in the years of happy youth: we see 
each other * * again as * ^ heroes. 

As heroes? replied Odacis, regarding him with amaze- 
ment * ^ : what enemy hast thou helped to overcome and 
in what combat hast thou been victorious? 

Elpinor replied: my combat was a long sickness *', 
mine enemy, despair I Fain would I at once have se- 
vered the useless thread of life * ^9 for I saw you fight 
and win victories*' with him, the great conqueror**, 
and was compelled to remain behind**, held down by 
the fetters of disease. Then I dreamt * * one day of a 
friendly genius who** placed** a laurel-wreath upon 
my head * ', and the genius's name was patience. Then 
1 felt my injustice** and my cowardice in wishing to 
bear * ■ this heavy life no longer, and the wreath hence- 
forth * • became my desire * '. I therefore caused * • that 

< wretched, bilrfHg. * conch, IBaget. ^ ju beffeti ^itgcn. * o(d cc... 
trot, 'to behold, gcma^Tcn. '6efattnte 3u9<* 'f^it longrn 3a(» 
wn. *i^n e^enfattd erf^nnrnb. ^xti^t biefet i^m .*. entgegett. 
««Wfe. > Mfl «8 erfaat. »«un8. See Cr. § 117, 3. >»aC«. **i^tt 
f^anncitb 6ctraj(t(ttb. '< @ic((t(uin. >' fc^oit wottte id^ beS ScBtnS nn« 
tiitlen T^aben jCTrcigen. 1^ faut^fctt uttb fiegeti. > > Ueberwinbrc. ^*9n« 
Tutf. *o|jj| traumte mix, *»bct (demonstrative). >> to place, Icgeit. 
*» wit . . . aufd ^aut)t. «* Unrrc^t. ** tragen )u tooSeti. *• »ott nnn 
an. '7 ^(ilangen. **to cansc, (afftiu See Gr, § US. 
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]aurel*tree to be placed^ before my cou<^y so that^ 
the thought of victory might relieve ' the puns of the 
struggle, and it seemed to me as if I the more easily 
forgot < my sad fate*^. 

Thou believest then ^ that we deserve equal crowns? 
said Odacis , and a sneering smile passed ^ over his 
countenance. 

The unfortunate man ^, replied Elpinor^ who has 
to struggle with unmerited bodily sufferings and des- 
pairs* not, is a hero and stands as*^ high as** he 
who has fought * * Alexander's battles. Yonder, death 
is a swiftly rushing flash of lightning * ', here a slowly 
con^uining sun^stroke, there the victor gains honour and 
renown * *, — here poverty and total * * oblivion * •. — Alas, 
Odacis ! the battle * ^ with bodily afflictioils is long and 
exhausting* •, grant * • then * *^ to Elpmor the crown 1 

Then Odacis repenting his question**, recognized 
the truth of his words**, hastened to his tent and 
brought the laurd-wreath which he had received at*' 
the victorious entrance * * into Babylon, and placed * « it 
upon the dying heroes head. j4gnes Franz. 

8. THE VOW. 

Grant, ye nymphs, oh grant that the water of your 
fountain be blessed unto me*^, when 1 wash from the 

^flcUen. >bamit. 'to relieve, CTUid^tciit {eonjuneUve mood, why? 
aee Gr. § 295, b). *ai^ txx^a^t i^ fo leister. ^Sood. •alio. 
^to pass, fiugcit. >bec Ungltuflti^e. ^to despair, oerjagen. ^^fe. 
»*i»ie. »*to fight, Wagen (im/ter/'ect tense), ^^tin f^neff ^utfenbn 
'dli«. ^^boTt toitb Um @ieg(t (g^ie unb fRuim (^^u ZW under- 
stood). 1^ total, gdnjtic^. ><^SergefTett. >^i{am))f. > • ermatteitb. 
i«to grant, gBnnen. *<*baTum. ^^ba smute Obadfi feine %xa^t. 
^* bcr SIcbe SBa^r^eit. ^^UL *4 etcgeSdn^ng. *» to place, legeit. 
*^ ia^t, 929mp^en; o (a|t ba^Sl^affei eumOucSe an mugcfegnetfeiiL 
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bip * my blood wbich flowed from * the wound ! Not 
dissention '9 not enmity is tbe cause* of* this blood. 
The boy of Amyntas * seized by a wolf was screaming 
in the grove; he screamed, and swiftly, thanks to the 
gods ^ I was I present for the rescue *• When beneath 
my strokes the wolf was yet struggling *, he wounded ^ * 
my hip^^ with his sharp claw. Ye nymphs, be not 
angry * * when I disturb ^ ^ the pure stream with the 
blood which flowed out of my ^ * wound I Here on the 
bank will I on the morrow * * sacrifice to you a young 
kid * ^, white as the snow which just has fallen * ^. 

Salomon Gessfur. 



9. ILL REQUITED LOVE * K 

Entangled ** in the hunting-net, the satyr lay till^^ 
the morning-dawn among the rushes*^ of the marsh; one 
of his feet * * ^as sticking out above the net ' ' ; there he 
lay exhausted, incapable of disentangling* * a single limb. 
The birds fluttering about the rushes'* flew hither**, and 
the croaking frogs hopped timidly nearer, amazed * ^ at 
the wonderful capture. Now will I howl, spake he, as 
much as ** my throat is able *", I will howl till some 
one come here. And he howled, so that his howling 

^ oon bn ^itft*. 2 CM^. ^ ^ant. * B^utt. ^ Don. ® 9(nt9ntaS j{na8e. 
^ ben iSbetkttn fei'd gebanft. * 5U1 dtcttang ba. ^ to straggle, ringen. 
1 to wound, i»enoiniben (perfect ieiue). < ' bie i^nfte mir. See Gr, 
§ 308. >>6efe. I'to distvrb, truben. ^* avA ber. In Oennfto, the 
defimiie ariitle is sobstitnted for the pergonal pronoun whenever the 
sense will possibly admit of it. 1* meTgni ftji(. ^'!Be(Cc(en. '^bn 
e8(it fit!. 

> " bie u(c( Brfc^nte Sie(c. < » mwitfdt. ^o^is ju. 'Mme^Uf. 
<< fcin ctncr itkgmfit^. *^ fkat uhtx ft4^ avA htm 92c|}e (tiDot. ** (odjit* 
ivitfclH. *^btc urn ben @(^i(f fiatterten. >* fftxbti. >' u6ef • • • crflomit. 
**n)a<^. 2^ to be able, Dcimbgen. 
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was re-echoed all around * from hill to hill throu^ifh 
grove and valley over the wide land. Five times did 
he howl, and five times in vain; then csime a faun forth 
from out of the grove. Whence comes this hideous 
noise * ? so called he. Let the horrible ^ voice once 
more be heard, that I may find the place of thy abode *, 
And the satyr howled once again ; and the faun ran to 
the marshy and found him ridiculously entrapped^. 
For the sake of all the gods^l exclaimed the satyr: 
friend 1 disentangle me ^ from this cursed net. Ever' 
since the early moonlight have I lain here in the marsh. 
But the faun stood there holding both his sides which 
shook with laughter ° , as ^ ® he beheld in the net 
the absurdly wrapped up figure ^S one leg** immo- 
veably stretched upwards, the body half*' sunk in the 
marsh. Now he began * ^ to unravel * ^ the net and set * * 
him upon his * ^ feet In this way * ' one sleeps well * °, 
said he, is it not so*®? Tell me*S for all the gods! 
say, through what fate didst thou find this wonderful 
resting-place**? Oh, ye gods, thus spake the captive 
released * ', such is the reward * ^ of the most ardent 
love. Oh! cursed be the hour when * ^ I saw her for the 
first time*®! But let us sit down yonder upon the 
overhanging willow-tree * ' ; this leg here pains me * •. 

> ba§ es' riuBfi Junktx , . . na(^(eu(te. * bied (a^Hd^e <S)efd(tci. 'hoi^ 
rible, fc^cuglic^. ^ abode, Slufettt^dU. 'Den (ad^tdic^ il^cfaitgenm. 
*um aKcr better miarn. ^»i(fe(f mi^ Io6. ®f(^on. »6({be i»ot 
l!a((ett etfi^tttterU ^itfteit unUrflu^t. i«ba. '^bie (ac^erHd^ aufam* 
mengemtceeae ®cpa(t. >sba8 cine ^cin. ^'mit (a(6cm Mb. ^^to 
begin, an^eben (also attfangrn and 6cginii(n). * ^ (oSsutoicCeln. i*to 
set, jlelKcn. See Gr, § 133. ^"^ defin, ai^liole, ^^fo. i«reflexiye 
form to be used impersonally, see Gr, § 120, c. ><^ni(l^t wa(t. ** fag*. 
** ^(((affiattt. *3bci Seegrwitfelte. *^fe loirb ... 6((o(nt. *»ba. 
SB See Gr, § 256, Obs, ^^ auf bit f^ief fibef^angcnbe Sdbe. **ml(^ 
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They sat down upon the willow, and then he commenced 
the mournful etory : A full * year already have I loved * 
the nymph of that brook which yonder out of the 
shrubs ^ springs forth ^ beneath that rock. Unheard*, 
ever unheard, a year long have I stood half the nights 
through * before her cave ' and moaned out to her^ 
my grief*, unheard have I stood there sighing and 
lamenting * ® or blowing upon my reed-pipe ^ * for her 
delight * *, or singing to her a touching song of my 
love, so that the rocks might have wept^': but ever 
unheard. 

I should very much like * ^ to hear that song, said 
the faun. * 

Should I not sing it to thee? spake the satyr; it is 
the best I have made in all my life. Then he began 
to sing his song: 

Oh thou I fairest goddess ! for compared with thee ^ * 
f^enus is an ordinary woman. Wilt thou leave my love 
unheard? be ever deaf to my laments ^^, as here the 
stone upon which I am sitting? Ah me, miserable one, 
am I*^ always to pipe in vain before thy CAve, and 
sing and whine * ^ and moan ^ *, on the * ® hot noon-day 
and in the cold night? Ah, didst thou know^S l^ow 
sweet it is to have a dear spouse * * ? Ask that silent * ' 
owl dwelling** behind thy rock in the hollow trunk, 

fi^meijt t^^ einc ^ciii. ^ full, gan§. > present tense. • ' and bcm 
@efhxiu(((. 4 to spring forth, (etDerqueflcti. *uncT(5rt. *(oI6e 
mi^it bttrd^. U'e^U. "flagt* i(r. >$cin. i<»unb fcuf^t* unb 
jammcrt'. ^ * Cucr^fcife. ^'t^r jur ^ufl. '^(attrn locfneti mS^gen. 
*^baS 9ieb itt5((t' ic( wo(. ^^gegen bit. '^6ei mdntn ilUgni. 
i^fcff i(^. >*minfclii. >*r(iidctt. *«am. s^wugtcfi bu (condit 
jfreg. as «thou dost not know". See Gr. § 20, e. ** (Batten. 
S3 silent, f}{a. s < tic . . . ive^nt. 
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shouting for joy in the night S as I in my happy dajrs 
did shout when I, intoxicated *, went to my cave. Ah, 
didst thou know it, tliou wouldst skip forth ' ent win- 
ing thy white arms round * my brown neck and kind- 
ly ^ lead me into thy abode; then should I jump high ^ 
for' delight, just as a young calf skips. Oh, thou 
cruel one«! How often have I adorned thy cave with 
pine-branches , on which the strong-scented ^ fruit w^as 
hanging, and with boughs of the oak, so that when 
returning home ^ ^ from the dance or from thy games 
(alas 1 with others), thou mightst wonder at the beauteous 
splendour * * . How often * ', insensible one * 3, have I 
in the young spring placed the first bramble-berries in 
large baskets before thy cave, or what each season sup- 
plied * *, hazel-nuts and the best of roots * **. Did * * 1 
not in the autumn bring thee in my largest vessels 
crushed grapes* ' swimming < « in their sparkling juice » « 
as well as « ^ fresh-made goat's cheese « * ? A lono- time 
already « * have 1 been training « » for thee a black he- 
goat, and am teaching him tricks* « which shall delight * * 
thee. He raises himself up on me • » when I call him 
and kisses me ; and when 1 play « ' upon my reed-pipe[ 
he stands «» (that shouldst thou see) upon his hind feet! 

1 ttitb bic b<8 9?a*t8 tot greube jaudjjt. > trunfcn. 3 Jetoof fcutofen 
4 mii beinc n it)et§en 9lrutcn . . . umf^Iingcn. • fre unbliA e boA 
fluf^uVfen. ^ tor. See Gr. § 320. « cruel, graufam. See Gr. 8 237 

Mfcu fiber ber fd^bncn ^JJra^t crflaunefl. i«»ie oft M' i* t a ^ 
sensible, uncdHJfinbric*. See Cr. § 237. » ^ to supplv artiT isli 
freflcii JiSurjcln. >» perfect tense. See Gr, § 293 «' " «\ft^6 * 

.4tnck, itunfl. 2.erfrtuc«t. ^-er fitjt ... an mix auf *^to 'f ^* 
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and dances as I dance. Oh cruel one ! Since * my 
love torments * me so violently, I relish ' neither food 
nor drink, and my wine-«kin^ often lies there in the 
day-time * unopened for a whole hour. Formerly * 
my face was round like a gourd-bottle ' ; now I am 
lean* and disfigured; moreover*, sweet sleep has 
fled from me*®. Oh how sweetly slept I once** 
until the hot noon-day sun did bum me in my cave, 
or thirst awakened me I Oh nymph 1 torment**, oh 
torment me no longer I Much sooner" would I roU 
upon netde-beds * *, rather an hour long without a drop 
of wine be \yix\g in the hot sand exposed to the scorch- 
ing sun*'. Oh come, come, thou milk-white njrmphi 
come out of thy solitude along** with me into my 
cave; it is the finest in the whole grove. I have spread 
out soft goat-skins for thee and me; on its two sides'^, 
my drinking-yessels are hanging and standing, large and 
small, in elegant** order, and a glorious aroma'' of 
cider and wine is meeting** thee from without**. 
Oh think, think, how sweet it will be**, when some 
time* ^ the cheerful children will chase each other round 
our wine jugs, or sit and prattle*^ upon the wine- 
skin! Before my cave a lofty oak is standing and in 
its shade the bust** of Pan; I myself have artfully 
carved him out of oak-wood, he is weeping over the 

> fett. * to torment, pragrit. ^ feitbem fc^mctft mix, ^ Srinfc^faud). 
» beS Stages. • e Jcbem. ' ilfirfcigfrafcjc. • ^agcr. • au((. 
i^'ffl ... l»oit m\x gewid^en. <<fonf} (always refers to the pa§t, but 
^finfi'' once, applies both to the past and future), ^*to torment, 
quaUtt. >3|,i(( |{e6er. < « nottle-shrub , 9{effe(0aut(. *^att hit 
httnntnUn 2>ennt ("exposed"*, not translated). * * the English *^along^ 
in connexion with ^mit'' is not translated. ^^ on i^rctt htiltn 8eitcn. 
1 * elegant, jierlii^. > * (S^erud^. > <* to meet, etttgegenretittticn* ^ > Don 
ougett (CT. >- present tense, s^einfl. *^lafl€it. s«»3ilbni§. 
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m 

nymph who was metamorphosed for him into a reed^ 
His mouth is wide open; thou mightst^ put a whole 
apple into it, so strongly have I expressed his grief; 
even * the tears , the tears themselves have I graven ' 
into the wood. But alas I thou comest not, thou art not 
coming I I must carry back* my despair into my 
lonely cave. 

Now the satyr was silent and wondered '^ at the 
sneering laughter of his rescuer. But tell me, spake 
the faun, how didst thou get® into the net? 

Yesterday, as is my custom % thus spake the en- 
amoured one ^, I was standing near the c^ve * sing- 
ing my song in the most touching * ^ accents , thrice 
perhaps, interrupted by deep sighs ^S ^^^ returning^* 
sadly, one of my legs stuck in a net which was rapidly 
thrown over me. I sank to the ground and eager to 
free myself*^, I got entangled more and more; loud 
laughter rose ' * about me. The nymph and her play- 
mates stood around and were dragging me more and 
more entangled into the marsh. ^Here 1 am" (spake 
the cruel one standing ^ " with her companions loudly 
laughing by the marsh). ^And thou comest not that I 
may embrace *** thy brown neck, and thou skippest 
not like a young calf, thou cruel one*M So sleep 
here then and I carry back my despair into my lonely 
cave." Now they went back ; from afar * * I still heard 

i fontitefl. > ia ft(8fl. ^ to grave , fd^nciben. * toieber. ^ to 
wonder, eTftaunctt. ®to get, (ommen. ''tote gekoo^tit. ^en- 
amoured, t)et(te6t (see Gr. § 237). ^Ux ^Wt tta^e. *<* touch- 
ing, 8emcg({d^. * > mtt (autem Scufjcr. ' > ba i(( ... ^nruddtng. 
**ba i^ mi^ (oSma^cn mcfltc. ^^entfianb. ^^unb flanb. '®to 
embrace, uittarmcn (which mood? see Gr. §294, b). '^bu ®tan« 
fautscT. *"ioctt$ci (or ^tten toettem*). 
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their sneering laughter. But the wild beasts shaD tear 
me to pieces*, if ever I go back to her cave I 

Go, spake the faun, I should have punished* thee 
sooner^ for thy troublesome* love; go, dance with 
thy he-goat* and forget thy love, or cut thy adven- 
ture into wood of oak ®. Salomon Getsner. 



10. ALEXANDER IN AFEICA. 

On ' his expedition • to subjugate • the world, Ale- 
xander, the Macedonian, came to a people in Africa 
dweUing* ® in a secluded* * comer* * in peaceful huts and 
knowing * ^ neither war nor conquerors. He was con- 
ducted * * into the cottage of the king to entertain him * ^. 
The latter placed before * ® him golden dates , golden 
figs and golden bread. — Do ye here eat the gold? in- 
quired Alexander. — 1 imagine *^ answered the king, 
that in thine own country thou mightst perhaps * * have 
been able to find*' eatable *<^ food. Why then didst 
thou come to us? — Your gold did not allure me hither, 
spake Alexander; but I would fain** learn to know 
your manners. — Well then, replied the former, then stay 
with us as long as** thou pleasest. 

* aUx niitb fcflcn . . . jcrrcigrn. > to punish , flTafrn (not the fu- 
tiire, hut the perfect conditional is to be used, see Gr. § 20, c, and 
§ 126). ' ^u^ei. ^ tronblesome, Sefd^wetUt^. * ^it^tnhtd, 

7 auf. ' expedition, 3ttd. ' Bejtoingcn (the mpine to be used, 
see Gr. § 27). ^ * bad . . . loo^nte. ' ' sednded, abgcfonbett. ^ ^ corner, 
SSinfcL ''itnb ... fannte. *^to conduct, fn^rcn {active voice with 
i,mait' to be used). > ^ tiitt f^n )u UwixHtn, i* to place before, toofs 
fe^. *^to imagine, ft(( (dative) DcTjrrflrtt. **too( ani^. ^^ per- 
fect conditional of finbcit (see Gr, § 106). *<>eauble, 0eni«§6ar. 



A» they were conversing, two citizens came before 
the tribunal. The complainant said: I bought a piece 
of ground of this man and in digging up the ground I 
found a treasure. This is not mine; for I only pur- 
chased * the piece of ground , not the treasure hidden 
therein * ; yet the seller will not take it back* — The 
defendant answered : I sold ' him the property * to- 
gether with all * that was concealed therein and hence ^ 
also the treasure. 

The judge repeated their words that they might see^ 
whether he had understood them rightly : and after some 
reflexion he said: thou hast a son, friend? is it not so *? 
— Yes I — and thou a daughter? — Yes! — Very well* I 
thy son shall marry thy daughter, and the married 
couple ^^ receive the treasure as a marriage portion**. 
— Alexander appeared startled**. Perhaps my sen- 
tence^' is unjust? inquired the king.— Oh no, replied 
Alexander, but it surprizes ^^ me. — How then would 
the matter have turned out*» in your country? asked 
the former' ^. — To confess the truth, answered Alexander, 
we should have kept both men under restraint ' ^ and 
taken possession ' * of the treasure for the king. — For 
the king? asked the sovereign full of amazement'* ... 
Does the sun indeed * * shine upon that earth * * ? — Ob 
yesl — Does it rain there? — To be sure** !— Singular! 

'to purchase, erfle^cn (perfect). >brn barin oet&oigtncn @4a^. 
> perfect tense. * bad ®ut. * fammt $I0em. ^ a(fe. "^ con- 
ditional present of ^fe^ett'' (see Gr, § 106). ^itii^t. ^nuit too^l. 
i®(^Jfpaar. *'jum ^diat^dgute. lafcetroffcm * ^ ^uSfprnd^. *^to 
•urprize, 6cftcmben. *'to turn out, auSfaden. ^^jenet. '^itt SBets 
toa^Tung. * ^ to take possession, in Seft^ ne^mrn. The auxiliary verb 
D^^abcit'' when applying to several verbs in succeeding sentences is 
added only to the liut verb, not to the first as in English. ^*l»oU 
(ei s^CTtvunbcTung. ^^aw^, '* accusative. ^^attcrbiugS. 
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Are there * also in your country any * tame , herb- 
eating' animals? — Of various kinds ^. — Well*, 
spoke the ruler, then probably the all-bounteous Being 
causes in your country the sun to shine and rain to 
fall ^ for the sake of those innocent beasts: t/ou would 
not deserve ' it. j, Engei. 



11. RETRIBUTION*. 

In the constant*, often so terrible alternation of hu- 
man affairs^ °, persons of the highest distinction may 
chance to find themselves in a position ^ * where they 
need * * the mercy of the lowest. Happy then they ' ' 
who'*, in the days of their fortune, themselves have 
practised mercy; they will feel the good consequences 
thereof * * in the days of their misfortune. 

What occurred in our days, of which** but a few 
years back no one as yet felt any presentiment*^, re- 
quires no mention. We * * know that even by the most 
barbarous**, infuriated*^ populace, in the midst of the 
wildest rage of rebellion, distinctions were made which 
had their foundation in a grateful recollection of the 
past. More ancient history * * has bequeathed * * to us si- 
milar examples. 

In Sicily, about the time of the rebellion "of the 



• gi6t «8. * not translated. ^ herb-eating, frautftcfffMb. * Ucn mans 
^txUi ^tU ^ nun. ^ fo wirt mol .... tie <Scnne f^cinen unb rrgncn 
laffen. ^ to deserve ocrbienen {pretent conditional, see Gr. §. 126). 

• SctdeCtuna. » constant, fiat. »»©c(ifd bet Tingf. » » fbnncn *PfTs 
foncn toom (ciftfien '^Infc^n in ben ^ad fcminen. ^^\a^ fie...6tbuTfcn. 

* 3 loc^C bann be nen. > ^ b(« feltfl. * * bacon. > • ti>ot>on. * "^ nccj 9iicmaiib 
bic Sljnunj ^atte. *'inan (alwajs with the verb in the singular). 
i» barbarous, xtf}. ^^ infuriated, eT^riuiuit. ' * bte a(Ur( ®ef (^ic^te. 
«* to bequeath, (iiiteTlajfen. *3 rebeUion, '^ufru^r. 

3> 
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Gracchi ^f the misery of the mass of slaves* compos- 
ing ' almost one half of the population of that island 
had risen to the highest pitch ^. One of the most 
unfeeling monsters ^ was a certain Damophilus of Ennay 
who had caused all his slaves to be branded * on the 
forehead with red-hot irons , forcing ' them by night 
into close dungeons and driving * them with the break 
of morning into the fields to work°, all the while ma- 
king them subsist upon the scantiest allowance of food 
scarcely sufficient * • to prolong their lives. His wife 
Megallis was not less cruel towards the female portion 
of her dependents**. The slightest faults were pu- 
nished with the most terrible * * chastisements, and the 
hardly obtainable quantum of their daily work*' ex- 
acted * * with inexorable severity. 

During such intolerable sufferings**, the only con- 
solation of the unfortunates was the young daughter 
of the house, whose heart was as much open * ® to the 
feelings of humanity as * ' the hearts * • of her parents 
were closed against them*'. Through her supplicatory 
intercession**^ she often moved her furious mother to 
lemence*'; through her intense** sympathy*' she ren- 



< b€t ®Tac(^en. ^ bet bort 6eftnbH(^cn SfCabettmengc. ' bie . . . 9lu%^ 
mac^U. ^loar... 8id aufd (bc^flc gcfiitgcit. (The aux. verb ^toav" 
follows directly after «,{n ^itxiUn*', at the head of the sentence, in ac- 
cordance with the inexorable rule of the constraction of principal sen- 
tences ; see Gr. g 3a). » monster »Biit^tiii. » bet . . . (atte btanbmar< 
fen laffen. ' to force ^ufammenpteffen (imperfect tense). * to drive, 
Jagen (Imperfect). » jur 3U6eit. » » bie f aum . . . tintcid)te. »»be«®e» 
finbeS, » 2 terrible, entfcjjlic^. isunb bie (auiti ju erjiDinaeuben Stage* 
werte. »* to exact, foibetn. »»?eibni. *«e6en fo cffen. »' al«. **n>i- 
gulary to be used. »» bafiit i)etf<^lo)'fcn mat. «« but(^ ijte ftc^enben 
giirbittcn. **aut S^fonMng. «2 iitense, ln«ig. *' IJdmaJuit. 
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dered * tortures * , which ehc bad not been able to 
avert ^1 more endurable; and by her secret benevolence 
she suppUed ^^ as much as she could and was per* 
mitted, the slaves with the necessaries denied them'. 
There came rebellion ' which speedily, like a flame 
amidist combustible ^ materials ^, spread to all the three 
corners ^ of the island. It broke forth in * ^ the fields 
of Damophilus: he himself, the worthless wretch**, his 
wife, his daughter, just as they were carelessly amusing 
themselves in a garden of the suburb, fell into the hands 
of the slaves. According to the will of their leader, a 
certain Eunus, Damophilus was to be formally tried** 
with accusers and witnesses, having the. multitude for 
a judge • ' ; but the unrestrainable fury of the slaves 
who had been treated in a markedly cruel manner * * 
put * ^ an end to this semblance of a trial* ^ : they pre- 
cipitated themselves * ^ upon their tyrant felling him to 
the ground * * with repeated murderous strokes. The 
fate of his wife was more fearful; for she fell into the 
hands of her female slaves * ^ who first of all * ^ ex- 
hausted upon her, with the delight of I'uries**, every 
kind of torture and ill-treatment, and then, their ven- 
geance appeased**, dragged her upon an eminence*^ 
in order to hurl * * her into the deep. 



1 to render, niddf^en. ^ torture, OnaL ^ a6mcnben. * to supply, 
CTfc^tit. ^ tie ten ^flatten toerfagten 9{ot()ueiittdfeiten. ^ e3 fam juni 
?lufru6if. 'combustible, fcuetfangenb. * 8 toff. » comer, S<)i^e (i. 
e. point). *®auf. ** bicfet Olic^tiMwurbige. '* fcflte iitei ben X'amc* 
^\ix{\x% ein foimlid^eS $eT(oi ge^alten a>cibcn. ^^bei loelc^em '^hiflagci 
ttnb 3cugcn auftraten, unb tie ^Diengc Dlic^tet loatc. *^ toctjiiglid^ gtau* 
fam. ** to put, madden. *® £(^cingcridjt. *'' to precipitate oneself, ^ets 
jliirjen. » « fc^Iuacn . . . ju 25obcn. »» 2f(auinucn. ^o dp. 21 mil ^n* 
ricniuoau)!. 22 „at^ gefattigtet J)U^c. '^ ^^injc^e. 24 ftiitjcn (the supine 
to be used, see Gr. § 27). 
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In the midst of* these storms of the wildest *, 
maddest ' rage , the daughter remained not only un- 
hurt * but even received the most unmistakable proofs 
of gratitude, love and respect * . Her mercy which she 
had shown so often was in the hearts of all; the prai- 
ses • of her humanity, of her virtue upon the lips of 
alP. The slightest offence* against her by word or 
deed would have been resented most severely ». It 
was determined * * to remove * * her from the dismal * * 
place where her parents had bled, and at the same 
time from the scene of the furious struggle which was 
imminent * 8; by a safe escort she was conducted * * to 
Catana and there delivered up*', untouched**, into the 
hands of her relations. 

History has preserved to us so many detestable 
names, even those * ^ of a Damophilus and a Megallis; 
but why has it passed over in silence * • the name of 
this good, of this noble being *^? However even*® 
without a name, the friend of humanity** adores her 
memory * * and rejoices in a truth so beautifully il- 
lustrated by her*^ '^that even over the most barbar- 
ous and unfeeling* ^ minds * ' virtue maintains her divine 

right," /. EngeL 



* ttiitten unter. ^ tt)i(b empbrf. » mad, fmntoS. ^ toctfi^out. * Gfts 
ctbletung. ^ 2oB. ' auf *}(Ilct Sippen. * SKcrflc^en. ^ severe, cmpfinbs 
Tit^ (The comjpara^/ue superlative to be used; see Qr. § 261). *« to 
determine, 6cf(i^(ic6cn (aclive voice with ,^1114111*). ** entfcrncn. ** dis- 
mal, grauenijon^ ^^beS 6et}crfie(enten tviUt'entcn ilricgeS. ^^hxad^it 
man fie 5i"tt>f9. ** to deliver, ufcctd'cfetn. *• unfcerij^rt. *' aud^ tie. 
*• to pass over in silence, octfc^ipcigen. *• bicfcr 63utcn^ bicfcr (^bcln. 
20 bo^ axiif. 2»9!KcnWWt. ??»^lnb«tfcn. " unb fteut [\^ bcr fo Won 
on ijt fccpatigten ©a^r^eit. ^* unfeeling, Tu^ffoS. »*mind, (ScmiitJ. 
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12. DREAM OF GALILEI*. 

Galilei who had won such immortal fame through 
his advancement of the sciences * , was now living in 
tranquil, glorious old age, at Arcetri^ in the Florentine 
territory*. He was already deprived of the noblest of 
his senses, but he nevertheless took delight in spring: 
partly on account of the returning nightingale and the 
flagrant blossoms , partly for the sake of a livelier re- 
membrance of former pleasures. 

Once, in his last spring, he caused himself to be 
led ' by Ftviani, his youngest and most grateful dis- 
ciple. Into the fields* of Arcetri. He perceiced that 
he, for his strength ', was proceeding ^ too far, and 
therefore jocosely ' entreated his guide not to take • 
him beyond the territory of Florence- Thou knowest, 
said he, what I have been compelled to promise® to 
the hofy tribunal. — Viviani, for the sake of repose'®, 
set him down upon a little elevation of the ground * *; 
and as he here , in closer proximity * * to flowers and 
herbs, was sitting as it were * ' in a cloud of perfume, 

* Galilei was twice gammoned before the inquisition because he 
defended the system of Copernicus which seemed to be opposed to 
Scripture. The second time he suffered a long imprisonment conti- 
nuing in the greatest uncertainty as to his fate ; at length he was re- 
leased on condition of not leaving the duefay of Florence. His most 
important astronooiical discoveries which he made, partly alone, partly 
along with others, are those mentioned in this dream. After his last 
captivity he lived at his country-seat of Arcetri, lost his sight and en- 
joyed during the last years until his death the society of Fiviani who 
afterwards gave his biography, and never used to sign his name other- 
wise than with the addition : <* disciple of Galilei." 

> ber fid} urn tit ^t|Tenf(^aftcn fo unf}eT6(i($ oerbient ^tma^t (atte. 
» im ^(crentttiifi^en. » to lead, fu^rcn. * singular. * ffir (cine JTrSfte. 
• to proceed, fid^etitfenicn. ^ ini^c^rt}. • tringcn. • iaU gr(o6en m&ffeti. 
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he remembered his ardent * longing • for freedom that 
once had come over him at Rome on the approach of 
spring. He was just now going ' to pour out against 
his cruel persecutors the last drop of bitterness that 
was left * him , when he quickly stopped ^ again re- 
proving himself* with the words ^^The spirit of Co- 
pernicus might be angry "^^ * 

Viviani who as yet* knew nothing about* the 
dream to * ^ which Galilei referred * * asked * * him for 
the explanation * ' of those words. But the old man 
to whom the evening was growing too cool and too 
damp for his feeble * * nerves, wished * ^ first to be led 
back before he gave * ® it. 

Thou knowest, he then began after a short rest*', 
how hard my fate was in Rome and how long my li- 
beration was delayed**. When I found that even the 
most powerful * ® intercession ' ^ of my protectors, the 
Medici, and even the recantation'* to which I con- 
descended*', remained without*' effect, I once threw 
myself down upon my couch full of impatient thoughts * * 
on my destiny and full of inward rebellion against pro- 
vidence. — As far as thou canst but remember**, I 
exclaimed, how unblemished** has been thy life I How 



> ardent, ^eig. * €e(nfud^t. * er tooUtc [t^i ebeti. * iiBrig. * to 
stop, cin(a(ten. ^ unb \\^ fcIBfl . . . Brfiraftc. ' ^urneti. * as yet, 
nod^. tocn. *"auf. * Mo refer, fH fcejiel^en. ** to ask, bitten (in the 
sense, of "to question", ftagfii). *3 y,n (gtlauterung. *^ feeble, franf. 
1 ^ to wish, tvoQen. ^ ^ present conditional; see Gr, § 106. There in ap- 
pended to the Grammar, page 330, a list of all the strong verbs in 
which the forms of the present conditional for each verb are giren. 
*^^t5o(ung. »8to be delayed, fi(( tocrj'6gcttl. *• powerful, fraftlg. 
*o giirfptatje. *»SBifcenuf. ^s to condescend, ^6^ IJewWaffm. *» tio<^ 
o^ne. 2^i}oa feintfeltgcr ^etrad^tung. *b fo weit OaU" understood) bu 
nur tenten (avnfl. ^^ untabel^aft. 
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laboriously* hast thou, in the zeal for thy ealling*, 
been wandering through ' the labyrinths of a ialse wis* 
dom, in order to seek the light which thou couldsl; 
not find ! How hast thou risked all the strength * of 
thy soul in order to break through to the truth *, and 
to strike them all to the ground* before thee, those 
obsolete mighty prejudices that were barring ' thy * 
path! How often hast thou, niggard* towards thine 
own self, fled from the banquet* *, for which * * thou 
wast longing' *, and again removed * * from thy lips the 
goblet which thou wast about * ^ to empty, in order not 
to grow enervated for the labours of the mind! How 
sparing** hast thou been with the hours of sleep, in 
order to give** them to wisdom I How often, when 
all * ' around thee lay in thoughtless repose fortifying * * 
the weary body for new pleasures**, hast thou been 
shivering** with cold**, in order to contemplate** the 
wonders of the firmament, or watched in dull cloudy 
nights by the glimmer * * of thy lamp, in order to pro- 
claim** the honour of the deity and to illumine the 
world I — Unhappy man * * ! and what is now the fruit 
of thy labour? What gain derivest thou now** from 
all thy glorification * ' of the creator and all the enlight- 
ning** of mankind? — Only that grieving over thy 

* mii^fam. * Seruf. * to wander through, burd^watibeni (see Gr. 
§175—177). 4 ^ofi ^„ Q^^ ilraft... bran gefr^t. > (inburd^ im 
SBa^r^eit. * p Seben ju fam^fen. ^ to bar, Dertrtteii. * See Gr. 
§ 80S. * farg. ^^ bie 2afc(. >* m^ bcr. >* to long, geC&Peti; impen, 
verb, which case it requires? see Gr. § 120 ft. *' to remoye, jie^Ctt. 
^^ To be about, to wish, to be willing, to want, to be going etc are 
nsnallj translated by ,»o0(ii'. > * to be sparing, barren, ^^lu S^tta, 
» ' afleS. » » unb . . . Patfte. » » pleasure, S^ottup. =• to shiver, jittew. 
'^toorSiof}. >* Betiaj^trn. 23 edm ^f^immcr. *^ vcrfitabideii. **9(eii« 
b€T. ** mad fiti Ocmtnit ^afi bn nnn. '^ ScY^Ii^ung. **91ttfnaniiig. 
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fate dries up the moisture of thine eyes * ; only that 
these, with every morning, approach nearer their ex- 
tinction*, those most faithful aids' of the soul; that 
soon these tears which thou canst not restrain will for 
ever put out * their scanty light 1 

Thus spoke I to myself, Viviani, and then I cast a 
glance full of envy upon my persecutors. — Those vile 
priests , I exclaimed , who clothe ^ their senseless dog^ 
mas in mysterious formulae • and their vices in vener- 
able garments, who, aiming at an inglorious repose^ 
for their idleness, have sanctified^ human lies as utter- 
ances of God ", and furiously strike to the earth the 
wise man who holds aloft ^ ® the torch of truth, so that 
his light may not disturb them in their voluptuous slum- 
bers ; those knaves * * that are only active for their 
lusts * * and the ruin of the world : how they laugh in 
their palaces, at sorrow * ' ! how they enjoy life in in- 
cessant debauchery * * ! how they have stripped * * every- 
thing from merit* • ; even the holiest of its possessions^ ^, 
honour I how the people devoutly fall down * * before 
them, the credulous people, whom they defraud * » of 
the fruits*® of their fields, preparing for themselves 
banquets of joy ' * with the fat of their flocks and the 
juice of their grapes I — And thou, unfortunate onel 
who didst but live for God and thy calling; thou who 



> ba§ bet ©ram it(ei beiti (S^itffat bie €afte auS bcinen 9lugen trecfs 
net. * ba§ fie bit taglic^ me^r a^flrr^rti. ^ aid, ®e(u(f< (the person)^ 
4 Deftifgen. ^ ^itden. ^ in ge(e{nim§Tet(^e goTttieln. ^ btc ^itt fctne^ 
ben fkufft. * to sanctify, (eiligm (imper/'eet). * )u 9[u6f)}TU(^en (S^ots 
tea. 1 bcr . . . ennjorj^att. > » bie 9i«ebertta<l^tiftcn. * « ?ufie. « » bed 
^ummerd (governed Bei Jad^tn"* > ^ 3:aume(. * ^ to strip, Tait(cn. 
>* bem ^Jeibienfle 9(flc6. > ^ possession, (^ut. ^" to fall down, (influrs 
jen. i»fcctriidcn. *® singular, ^i u„^ ^^ gteubemna^Ic . . . 6creUen. 
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never permittedst a passion to rise * in thy soul , ex* 
cept^ the purest and holiest, for truth; thou who, a 
better priest of God, revealedst his wonders in the sy- 
stem of the uuiverse \ his miracles in the worm : art 
thou now obliged to forego even the one only thing* 
for which * thou pinedst * ? the only thing which is 
given even ^ to be beasts of the forest and to the 
birds of the sky — freedom ? What eye • is watching 
over the destinies of mankind? What just impartial 
hand in distributing* the goods of life? The unwor- 
thy man is allowed to appropriate everything to him- 
self *®, the worthy one is deprived of all**. 

I kept repining * ' until I fell asleep ; and immedia- 
tely * ^ it seemed to me as if a venerable old man * * 
stepped to** my couch. He stood and regarded me 
with silent pleasure * *^ while * ^ mine eye was resting 
full of admiration upon bis thoughtful brow and the 
silver locks of his head**. — Galilei, said he at last, 
what thou now sufferest, thou sufferest** for truths 
which I taught thee; and that same superstition** 
which is persecuting thee, would also persecute me, 
had not rescuing death carried** me into eternal free- 
ddm. — Thou art Copernicus! I exclaimed, and clas- 
ped him**, even before he could answer me, into my 
arms. — Oh, they are sweet, Viviani, the ties of kind- 



^ bcT btt nic . . . auffcmmcti ({e§({}. * M, * Scltfi^flem. ^ nrn^t bn 
jc|t ati(( bad (^injige mi)Jen. * loornac^. * to pine, fd^ntac^teit. "^ toaS 
fc(6fl. • xot{fy% $lnge. > to distribute, audtl^rileit. ^^ briii UttwiiTbifCN 
(ast Tic 0- e. bk C>anb) Mt% an ft^ xti^tn. > * brm S&iiibiden ((fi§t 
ftc "nmleretood") $iac9 cntjiejcn. »«i* flaatc fcrt. *' afWalb. 
1 * ®t(i8. ^^wi. 1 * SBo^Idrfaaen. ^ ^ inbe§. ^ ^ feineS $au|)t(aaT6. 
>*bad Uibcf} btt. ><»unb (6ett bcr $(6(rg(au6c. >* (attt nic^t bee 
ltobr.r.gercttet. ** toolasp, ft^ticgcn. 
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red * which nature herself weaves ' ; but how much 
sweeter still are the afSnities of the soul! How much 
dearer and stronger * than even * th^ bonds of bro- 
therly love 5 are the bonds of truth! How blessed 
the presentiments ^ of an enlarged sphere of operation, 
of an enchanced power of the soul ', of a free com- 
munication of all the treasures of knowledge ^ with 
which we hasten to meet the friend ® who approaches^ • 
us led ^ * by the hand of wisdom I 

Behold, spoke the old man, after having returned 
my embrace * ' : I have reassumed * * this garb * * 
which once surrounded ^ ^ me , and I will be for thee 
even now, what I shall be to thee hereafter * *, — thy 
guide. For yonder, where the unchained * ' spirit is 
unweariedly continuing to labour * * in ceaseless activity ; 
in those regions repose in but exchange of labour: 
searchings * ® in the depths of the divinity do but al- 
ternate with the instruction which we give to the later 
arrivals*® from the earth; and the first who hereafter 
will lead thy soul to the knowledge of the Infvnite^ am 
I. — He conducted me by the hand to a cloud which 
had descended *S ^^^ we took our fiight** into the 
unmeasured space * ^ of heaven. Here I saw the moon, 
Viviani, with her elevations and valleys; I saw the 
constellations ** of the milky way, of the ple- 

1 bie ISeiivanbtfc^afteu bed ^43(uted. ^ bie fd^on fribf) bfe 9{atuT 
(iiftct. » iniiiget. ^ alS felbfl. * 5?tuberiie6e. « mKi »ie fcH* 
gen $0Tdefu6(en« "^ bet erCo^ten (Seelrnfraft. » (fxfcnntni§. * cilt 
man bem ^reunb cntftcflfn, i» to approach, (evcintreten. ** «/«f, 
not translated. ^ > nac^ crtoieberter Umannung. ^ ^ to reassume, 51U 
tlirfnetmen. * * ^utte. * * to surround , <infd^(if §eii. » « ffinftig. 
*' to unchain, entfeffeln. >*to continue to labour, fortkoirfen. 
»»ciflnc8 gorff^en. »« arrival, 9lnfommling. 2*ju cinet nicbets 
gcfunf encn 23olf e. * « glug. 2 3 gscite. * < bit ©epime. 
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jads * and of Orion; I saw the spots of the sun and 
the moons of Jupiter: Everything I saw first here 
below • , I saw ' there better with unaided * eyes, 
and travelled along the heavens * full of dehght with 
myself '', among my discoveries , as a friend to hu* 
manity ^ moves on earth * among his good deeds *. 
Each toilsome hour worked through here below *^ be- 
came there fruitful in happiness, in a happiness which 
he** never can feel who is entering that world void 
of knowledge. And hence** I never will, Viviani, 
not even * ' in this trembling old age, cease to search * * 
after truth: for whoever*' sought it here below**, 
for him joy in blooming*' yonder wherever he casts 
his looks * ' ; from every confirmed observation * *, 
from'* every doubt annihilated, from** every dis- 
closed mystery, out of every vanishing error. — Behold I 
all this I felt in those moments of rapture * '; but al- 
so this alone'*, that I did feel it, has remained to 
me: for my soul, too much overcharged**, lost each 
individual happiness** in the ocean of them all**. 

Beholding thus and wondering*', and absorbed in 
the greatness of Him**, who created all that, full of 
omnipotent wisdom^ and maintains** and preserves 

1 bee $((iabcii. * (ieniebcn inttft. * baS fa( idf. * unaided, 
unBemaffnet. * toanbcUe am ^immc(. * Dott iint^iSidtn^ u6er mi<( 
fe(6|l« ' aRenfc^enfrrunb. * anf drben. * unter fcineit ®o(a(iU: 
ten. ^^ itht ffitt buntgcaibdtctc mu^cooflc ^tunbc *^ bfi. **Im9 
urn* '* avi^ ni^U ^^ forf 4cn (any infinitive depending as an ob- 
ject on the principal verb of the sentence mnsi take the form of the 
tupuw, see (?/-.§ 27). i*toar. '*(i<T. ^^ bcm Mu^t... ^eiDot* 
IS 100 n nut (itiMttft. ^^dinftd^t. *<»and. *^ au9. "SBomtc. 
*' abet aviiii nut bie9 dtuiige. *^ benn meinc ju uhtiffiuftt Bttit. 
^^ &lud]cii^ttit **i(rer allet. *^inbcm i(^ fo fa$ unb (ianiite* 
** unt uii^ in beffcn ^xe^t oerCot. ** to maintain, tragen. 
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the same through hie eternally efFective love, the dis- 
course of my guide was raising me to yet loftier ideas. 
— Not the limits of thy senses, said he, are also the 
boundaries of the universe*, although from inconcei- 
vable distances a host of suns are sending forth their 
flickering light to thee* many thousands yet are shi- 
ning, imperceptible ' to thy gaze, in the endless ether; 
and each sun, as well as each sphere circling around 
it^, is peopled with sentient beings, with thinking 
souls. Wherever orbits* were possible, there celes- 
tial bodies ^ are rolling, and wherever a being could 
feel himself happy, there beings are moving ' ! Not 
one span remained in the entire immensity of the infi- 
nite, where the careful creator did not plant* life, or 
matter serviceable to animation®; and throughout this 
entire numberless variety of beings inviolable order pre- 
vails * ® down to the smallest atom * * : eternal laws are 
harmonizing * * everything from heaven to heaven , and 
from sun to sun, as well as * ' from earth to earth into 
enchanting concord * *• Unfathomable * * to all eter- 
nity * ^ are for the immortal sage the materials for con- 
templation, and inexhaustible the source of his happi- 
ness. — It is true*', why** am I teUing thee all 
that even now*', Galilei? For such happiness** is 
not comprehended by a mind** which, still chained** 



» universe , ©cltaH. * gu IDit (erit6eTf(${ittmeTt. ' unBemerfSar. 
< toit jebe pe imifrelfcnbc ©^fare. * orbit, Sajn. » ©eltfSt^jfr. 
' loaflcn. • to plant , (inft^afftn. * bicti{i6aren ^toff fui baS 
8e6en. >oto prevail, JenWen. >»6{9 ^um tlelnf^en §ltcm JetaK 
isflimmcn. »*unb. >Mn entiii(fetibe ^armottie. * ' unergritnbt^. 
«* in tie (^raigfeit offet C^tofgfeiten. »' jmat. »» na% (or toanim). 
t'ie^t fc^on. >o®e(igfeit« *^fa§t bod^ tin ®etRni^t. ** to chain, 
feffdn. 
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to^ a slothful fellow, caonot proceed further* in 
his work than that companion continues with him ', 
and already feels himself drawn back ^ to the * dust 
when he was barely beginning to rise ^'1 

He may not be able to hold ^ them , I exclaimed, 
those beatitudes" in their whole divine fulness, but^ 
he knows them, Copernicus, as to * • their nature, their 
essence**. For what delight does not, even** in 
this earthly life , wisdom procure * ' I What rapture 
does not a spirit feel, even in these mortal limbs, when 
the day begins to throw light at last into the uncertun 
dawn of this conceptions * *, the beneficent lustre ex- 
tending further and further*^, until, in the end*S 
the full light of knowledge is rising, displaying before 
the enraptured eye regions*"' full of never-ending 
beauty 1— Remember, who thyself didst penetrate** so 
deeply into the mysteries of God, and didst disclose * • 
the plan of his creation; remember that moment when 
the first bold thought rose within thee*^, and all the 
energies of thy soul joyfully pressed forward • * to 
conceive it**, to shape*' it, to arrange** it; re- 
member, now as all stood accomplished*^ in glorious 



> 9,n^ * ni<^t hjeitcr ("fomiiicn" understood) tanii. ^ mit Mi^9 
baueiL * to draw back, iUTUifreigoi. ^ ^um. ^ \\^ gu ei(c6en» 
'faflfeii. •fciefe (Scii^teitcn. Jn German the demonstrative ^bie* 
fej" is often used where in English ''that", itmx, is required* 
•not translated. *® naj^. ** ©efcn» ^^^tifen. '^to procure, 
fd^affen. ^^tocnn <d nun anfiingt in biefer ungekoiffen iDammctung 
feinrr ^rgriffe p tagen. ^^unb ftd^ itiimer miUi t^cibreitet bet (otbe 
gdjimmer. *®enbtic^. ^'region, ^cgcnb- **bcr bw fd^fl . . . 
ff^autefi. ^*to disclose, cnt(iU(cn. ^^in ^ir (eraufjlieo. '^to 
press forward, flc^ ^ui5ubraiigcn. *»iiu (i. e. ben %Ha\\) ju faffcn. 
*^f>iiUn. ^'crtneu. '^to stand accomplished, tJoQcnbct fle^rn. 
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harmony*, with what intense love* thou once more* 
didst survey ^ the beautiful work of thy soul, and didst 
feel thy resemblance to the infinite beings whose thoughts 
thou couldst follow ® I — Oh verily ', my mentorl Even 
below here * wisdom is rich in • heavenly joys ; and 
were it not so * <*, why do we look * * out of her lap 

thus tranquilly upon all the vanities of the world? 

The cloud which bore us had sunk back to the earth 
and now lowered itself, as it seemed to me, upon one 
of the hills before Kome. The capital of the world lay 
before us ; but full of profound contempt * * I stretched 
forth * ' my hand towards it from the height where I 
was, and said: they may fancy themselves great, the 
proud inhabitants of those palaces I because pui^ple en- 
closes*^ their limbs, and the gold and silver upon 
their tables present the most costly * ^ that Europe and 
India bring forth * ^ I But, as the eagle upon the worm 
in the silky w^eb * ^, so the wise man looks down upon 
these benighted creatures * *, for they are captives in 
their souls *^ who never can pass the leaf*^ to** 
which they cling * * : while * ^ the free sage mounts 
his pinnacle * ^ and surveys tile world , or takes his 
flight up to God * ^ upon the wings of contemplation 
pursuing his course** among the stars. 

> tteBeTcinfdmmung. > mit ivie tTunfenct Siebe. * no(^ eittmol. 
4 to survey, itbcifd^auen. 'mit bcm Uncttb(i(^cn« ^ bcm bu 
tia(^benfrn fonntef}. ^ o ja. * auc^ fc^on (ienieben. * an. 
^^ViX(t mare fle'd nxi^i. ^^conditionul present of jufe^cn. ^'ood 
ticfer ^eiac^tung. i^to stretch forth, (mflTcdcn. ^*%o enclose, 
ttiMl^iiacn. »»ba6 iloflfearfte bcut (= 6ictct). »«ttaacn. *^eei« 
bcngcfpinnfi. * » fo fic(?t auf blcfe Q5(bben . . . Jctab. » » 9n i^m 
<&(ctc. sobie fi6cr bad '^latt nic^t (inaud (^.fommcn' undetstood) 
fcuncn. a»an. ^afUfien. *Mnbc§. **ouf feiiie 4?o^cti triu. 
«» obet Pt^ . . . (inauf ju ®ott ft^^ioinat. *• nnb • • . ttmjfrde^t. 
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As I thus spoke, Viviani, the brows of my leader 

vras clouded ^ with solemn earnestness ; his brotherly 

arm glided* from my shoulders, and his eye darted^ 

a threatening look into my innermost soul*. — Un- 

liv^orthy man " I he exclaimed : so hast thou already 

felt them upon earth, those joys of heaven? hast made 

thy name glorious ^ before the wise men of nations? 

hast raised them all, the energies of thy souP, so 

that they soon will continue to operate * more freely 

and more powerfully in the knowledge " of truth, 

through an eternity ? And since ^ ® God deems thee 

worthy ^ ^ to suffer persecution , since thy wisdom is 

to become a merit in thee, and thy heart is adorning 

itself with virtues, as * * thy mind with knowledge : now 

it is effaced** without a trace, the memory of the 

good**, and thy soul rebels** against God? 

Here I awoke from my dream, saw myself cast back 
into my desolate * • prison out of all the glories * ' of 
heaven, and inundated my couch with a flood of tears. 
Then I raised * ■ my eyes in the midst through the 
shadows of the night and spake : Oh God, full of love I 
Has this nothing which through thee became something 
found fault with thy arrangements * * ? Has the dust 
to which thou gavest a soul, has he placed to the ac- 
count of his merits * ^ what were the gifts of thy 
mercy * * ? Has the unworthy one , whom thou nou- 

^ to be clouded , f|(^ ummo(fcn. * to glide , (aai?fin(en. ' to 
dart, f((ie§<n. ^(iS ind Smierpe meiner (SceCe. ^ UnwuibigcT. 
• Jenlit^. ■' ©eetcnfrafte. • fottiBirCcn. « In (Sifenntuip. »»nttn 
(s ba). **to deem worthy, wiirti^tn. *'lT)ic. ^^to efface, t)«* 
tUflen (see Gr, § 136). ^^bed ®uUn. ><^to rebel, pc^ cmpoun. 
1 • desolate, c«. > ^ aud atltx ^txxii^UiU ^ ^ to raise, er^ebeiu * ^ ttint 
®ede flctabeU. ^°(at ti auf bU IRef^nuns fcincr ^nbien|U gefc^neSen. 
>* (stbatuttuift. 
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rishedst on thy bosom, on thy heart, to whom thou 
gavest * many a drop of happiness out of thy own 
cup; has he forgotten thy favours and his advantages*? 
*-Strike his eye with blindness I let him never hear again 
the voice of friendship I let him grow grey in the dun- 
geoni With a willing spirit he will bear it », grate- 
ful to the membrance of the pleasures he enjoyed*, 
and happy in the expectation of the future ! — 

It was my entire soul, Viviani, which I poured out ' 
in this prayer ; but not the murmuring • of the dis- 
contented, only the resigned' devotion* of the thank- 
ful one % the God has heard who created me for 
so much bliss * ^ I For see I I am living here in free- 
dom * * at Arcetri , and but this day * * my friend 
conducted * ^ me to * * the flowers of spring. 

He felt * 5 for * ^ the hand of his disciple in order 
to press it thankfully; but Viviani took*' his and 
reverently * * raised * ^ it to * ^ his own lips. 

J, EnyeL 

13. D'AUBIGNE. 

In gloomy mood • ' a youth was walking along * • the 
charminor banks of the Soane, His handsome form was 
poorly clad * 3, and the noble bearing * * of the stranger 

»to give, rcii^cn. *tc(nct ©naben unb feiiift ^OTjiidc {genitive^ 
governed by ,,tocrdcffcn'0. ^fott er'8 ttagcn. ^bantfcat gcgen bfe 
dtimicruiig fciiiet genoffcnen greubcn. ^to pour ont, (ingicgen. 
«ba9 IWurrcn. 'resigned, roittig. "(Irgcbung. ^ thankful, grate- 
ful, banf6ar, for the declension of adjectives used subaianttvely 
see Gr, § 237. »«au fo toid Sctigfeit. »»frci. »a„„^ ^^ ^^^j^ 
no($. * 3 perfect tense. i^untcr. **to feel, tap^jcn. '^nac^. 
JTto take, ergrdfcii. »« ejm6lctig. *9to rnisc, fil^rcn. *oaiT. 

«»fiuftctii £iiiHc«. *>to walk along, enttang manbedt. >»cine 
atrntid?* i^lcibung tebcrfte ben fi^bnoi iliJr^jfr. « « .£>artuiig. 
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seemed to announce that he belonged * to a higher rank. 
He was yet in the spring of life and already grief ap- 
peared to have furrowed his countenance. Gloomily his 
eye gazed into the stream and perceived not the beauties 
of nature all around ^im. Beneath him the waves of 
the river were rushing along and they invited him, 
promising repose, to a leap into its depth * I Already 
he had conceived the desperate resolution, already was 
his foot raised, as he suddenly felt himself seized by 
his apparel ' from behind. 

He looked round, and there stood before him a little 
charming girl, about ten years old, who, in anxious ap- 
prehension, did not for an instant turn her eye from 
him *, her feeble hand still holding fast * by his clothes. 

^Dear Sir," said the maiden, and the musical voice* 
of the little creature ^ filled the heart of the despairing 
youth ^ with gentler emotions, '^dear Sir, what are 
you * doing here at the most rapid point of the stream. 
You are standing upon a dangerous place, for the bank 
is undennined and might easily break down under your 
weight * *•" At these words she anxiously dragged the 
stranger along with her^S ^^^^ ^^ stood with her 
upon firmer, safer ground* 

"My child," gloomily * * replied the youth, "let the 

bank break down. I shall feel happier ^ ' in the cool 

bed of the stream, than up here on the earth where 

no joys any longer * * aw^it * ^ me." 

> to belong, angc^Bint (present eo^jvneHve), > utib (nbnt i(ti^ 9lii(e 
»eTf]|>Te(^ti)> , fin yam @^tung in tie £iefe. >an feincT JtCeibung. 
^unb »anbte, Stiflfllict ^efergt, fcin Sluge oen {(m. > tofi^ienb . . . 
itci^ immcr fcfl (iclt. ^tetSBo^Uaut bet €tiiimtc. ^ creature, SB(» 
ff«. • beS Sfrjweffclten ^rtj. » 3>r. * ® «niter dutet ?ajl. « »amte 
fie . . . wit ft«^ fort. * * flnpet. » » wc^Iet ifl mit. * * teine greube mejt. 
* > to await, wattett (governs the genitive). 

3 
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<*Ah, how you talk*," replied the maiden with 
charming imdom. "Know you then what happiness 
may yet be destined for you «, or for what purpose « 
God has perhaps chosen^ you?" 

Surprized » the unhappy one looked down ujion the 
little preacher; he felt himself however penetrated « with 
the truth of her words. Courage suddenly nerved his 
heart anew, and he vowed in this moment never crimi- 
nally to throw off the burthen of life, however unbeaiv 
able the weight of earthly existence might seem to 
him'. Readily* therefore he followed his little guide® 
who, rejoicing in her deed * *, drew him along with her 
by the hand , and on the way never grew tired * * of 
telling** him of the goodness of heart, of the huma- 
nity * ' of her father, to whom she was going to take 
her protege * *, and who certainly would assist the dis- 
tressed, the forsaken, by counsel and deed as much as 
he could **^. 

The girl had not promised too much. The baron 
de * ® Leseiy her father, it is true, at first received the 
youth coldly, but nevertheless in a friendly Inanner * ^. 
The engaging, benevolent features of the old man * « 
gained * • for him at first sight the entire confidence of 
the youth, and the baron de Lezei declaring himself 



im, wi« 35t ba nun fpre^t. >tt>a8 dud^ no(9 ffit ^rcuben U^ 
fMmntt PnD. 'woju. -•to choose, auScrfe^en. At the end of ac- 
eessary senlences the auxiliaries ^^afitn'* and Jtin" are frequently 
omitted, as here the verb ^fat*, * »cr»unbett. • bttt(^btungett. ^ f^ate 
i^m.»* ««* «o* ^ MneittaftlidJ fc^cinen. • o(ne BBgeni. » ^g^:^ 
tfdn. * *^ fro* <5w« 2;*at. » » mt loa^renb bed © egS n(<^t mitbe maib 
mo tell, etiafUn {supine to be used). **3»enf<^enfrcunMic6feit 
1 * S*fiWinfl. * * na(fi aUm iltSften. » • bet *cTr iron. « ' freunbli*' 
I a i,e6 ®reife» enipfeflentc, tvoftlmoaenbe diifle « « to gain, CTtocrSen 



ready * to suocoor him, bat neverthdeflB * not wishing 
to extend his help to some unknown, perhaps altogether 
unworthy person, the youth made him acquainted with- 
out further reserve with all his circumstances» with the 
experiences of his short life. 

^My name is dAubigfne^ said he, '^y father, a 
zealous' Huguenot^, was, under Sam^Cjfr, comman- 
dant of Orleans. I too was instructed in the religion 
to which he was attached*, and my understanding no 
less than* my heart felt themselves thoroughly ^ 
penetrated with this pure doctrine * I That is the source 
of my sttflferings, for I too shared the persecution which 
almost universally assailed the Huguenots *• It is true^ 
during my father's life I was safe from all attacks, for 
he enjoyed, both from friend and foe, the greatest re- 
spect No one dared to be the accuser of the righteous 
man; but scarcely had he closed his eyes, when selfish 
relations longing after my little property * * knew how 
to procure my * * being accused of heresy. They were 
afraid to take the accusation upon themselves, on account 
of public opinion, but even without that they were sure 
of the success of their treacherous intention* Their ex- 
pectation was perfectly realized ^ *, for the tribunal con- 
fflsting of the most bigotted opponents of our religion, 
sentenced me and my noble teacher Beroald to death, 
if ^' we would not abjure our doctrine and hear mass. 

1 nab oCS . . . ft4 toeit tttiaxU. > jeb0((. * zealona, eifrtg. * ^ii!» 

0casit *to be attached, an^angcn. *fe»0^( al« (or nit^t tteniget 

M). ''0011). *Mit biefec nencn ^^Te. *beiut bie Seifetgung^ 

tmUit bie ^ttsenotttn faft aflganeiH detTofm^ matb ait^ mic (»au Zf^tii" 

understood). ^<» brnen nad^ meincm gefingeti fBtioA^tn delutlctc. ^ ' (• 

)K MfsaUffcti wn^Un, ba§ k^ etc ^>to realise, cintrcffeti. Thii 

being an vUrmmsiiwe vmrk, it does not admit of a poMSWB voice. 

** falls (or »nin}. 

3* 
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With contempt I responded to that dishonourable pro- 
posal, and now the sentence of death was fuUj con- 
firmed. A few days, however, before its execution^ 
I sncceeded in escaping' from my dungeon and in 
happily reaching • the frontiers of Switzerland. There 
I lived for several months at Geneva, exposed^ to 
care and want ; then I learnt that new persecutions had 
again driven * my fellow-believers • to the desperate 
determination of taking up arms against their monarch, 
against their fellow-citizens who cruelly wished to de- 
prive them of what man holds to be his most sacred 
possession —/lAcr/y of conscience'^. Full of the most 
ardent* zeal for the true faith I hastened, despising 
every danger*, back to my unhappy fatherland to en- 
rol myself * ^ under the banners of the Huguenots , to 
fight with them the glorious struggle * S or falling on the 
field of honour, to seal * « with my blood the purity of 
my sentiments." 

With admiration the Lord of Lezei had listened 
to * » the fiery speech of the youth. He himself was 
in his heart devoted** to the new doctrine, although 
worldly considerations as yet induced him * * to adhere 
to the ceremonies of the catholic service. Intensely * • 
he rejoiced to find here so zealous a defender of his 
own sentiments, and an inner voice seemed to whisper 
to him*^ that the youth, no w on the point * « of de- 
T^^Tb^t »oaftre(fuii9 beffcCBeti. 'ju entflk^eti. »au mei*ciu 
4 jpreiS fleflceen. * to drive, bringen. • meine fRcriglotiftuermanfctm. 
7 mer*e it»e« fltaufam ba9 ^frtigflc, »a« bee g»enf(^ l^aBen fanit bU 
®ettoiffe««M****' ^**»^«" »•>«*«"• '"dent, gtujenb. •feme ®efa6r 

wttiufaiiUJfen, bfti tiiN«*«n itaitipf. »»att fcefieaeftt »>4o lUten to 
,„J&rc«. *'M«8et*aii. ^M^ii fur jeut no(« UfAmmUn. »• te„^' 
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voting ^ his feeble arm to the cause of truth , would 
at some future time * become a powerful support to 
his oppressed brethren in the faith ^. In order to be 
still more firmly convinced ^ and at the same time to 
cast a searching ' look into the depth of the young man s 
soul, he had not until now interrupted him; and the 
increasing warmth* with which d'Aubign^ was speak- 
ing, had perfectly convinced him that he deserved the 
assistance ^ which he was willing * to grant * him. 

As d'Aubign^ now paused ^^y de Lezei asked him 
"But why**, Sir**, did you not carry out your reso- 
lution which I cannot do otherwise but look upon as 
commendable * ^, wherefore did you, not far from your 
glorious goal, stare down gloomily into the waves of 
the Soane^ so that I cannot but believe that * ^ you were 
going criminally to put an end to your life." 

"Yes! I will not deny it," replied d'Aubign^, "with- 
out the interference * ' of that gentle creature * *, senr 
to me by heaven for my rescue, the waves of the rivet 
would now probably be my grave; for craven pusillani- 
mity < ^ had so much overcome * ^ me [that I imagined 
I could *• bear no longer the burthen of life. Desti- 
tute * • of * * all resources for the continuation of my 
journey, too proud, perhaps also too much embarrassed** 
to ask * ^ them of strangers, illness threw me at Lyons 

> ^u tofi^en. > cinfl. ' (^(aubenSbrubcr (genit plur.), * urn 
p4 • ' • in vSerieugen. ^ to search, yritfcn. *ba8 fleigenbe %ttttx. 
7 bet ^itCfr tottti fri. "to be willing, ^ittetid fein. »to grant, 
ittwenten. (The supine to be employed; see Gr. § 27 and Obs.). 
<<»to pause, jlocfrn. > > n)C§(a(6 aber. ^ * {^e rroon d'Aabign^. '^ben 
idf nidft anUxi, alS (o^rndwert^ ncnneti fatin. ^ * ba§ idft nid^t anbeTd 
gloit^n fanti^ a(S etc. * ^ £)aimif(^tnrunft. ^^Sefen. > ? it(e{nmut(. 
>*to overcome, it6f nuannen. ^ ' pres. conjunctive mood. *®etitMB§t. 
* » t)cn. ** ju DCTlfgcn. "^ ju ec^ttten. 
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upon a sick-bed^. Barely recovered, my hostess im- 
petuously * demanded payment of the expence for board 
and lodging '. Unable ^ to satisfy her just although * 
not quite reasonable demand, myself without any pro- 
spect of getting over this difficulty®, my anxieties^ drove 
me out into the solitude. The rest* you know." 

Moved by the sincerity of the youth, and sympa- 
thising* with the helplessness of his position, the 
Lord of Lezei gladly and readily fulfilled the request 
of the little Susan. With the necessary requisites ^ ® 
for the continuation of the journey, moreover sufficiently 
provided with ready money, d'Aubign^ left the place 
where * * his little preserver ^ * lived , full of the most 
grateful sentiments towards the noble child, and regis- 
tered the vow internally*^, hereafter, if fate*^ should 
sufficiently favour him, to recompense * ^ her good deed 
by something better than mere** words. Filled with 
patriotic and religious zeal he enlisted * ' at Saintange^ 
and entered * * the path of glory with the firm reso- 
lution * * to reap therein honour for life, or in death * *• 

L, V, Alvensleben, 

14. HEART AND TONGUE. 

In the times of good fortune**, when propitious 
stars** rule, the tongue likes to chatter**, gives itself 

* 8te(^bctt * ttiit llngrfliim. * S^e^nung unb ^flcge . * aii§rT 
@tanbf . B toenit qlvl^. ^ 9iat( (ifrju 511 fc^affen. ^ ©evge (Hng, 
to bo used), •bad lte(r<gr. •ergrlfl^n. »« requisite, ^rfcrbn« 
ti{§. 1 > M toefd^em. > > dte tte rin. * 3 inbem cr U\ f!(^ fe(6fl baS 
®clu6be aMfgtc. »*ba8 ^cjirffof. *»jtt Mrgelten. ««mere, Mc§ 
(declined like an adjective). » ' (iff n (i^ . . . anwfr^rn. '•to enter, 
bftiftfti. * • ©crfaj. *® ^^Tf fur ba« ^tUn cber Im %t\it auf ijr su finben. 
*> im 3eit be« ©(ittfd. *s$o(be ©epinte. **to Uke to chatter, 
gem fd^toatcn (or ft^ioa^en). 
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all license and wishes ^ to earn * the reputation of a 
courageous speaker' for freedom and right. 

Kor are there flatterers waQting{^ who are pleased 
with* the shameless audacity which talks about* aU* 
as well as against all*. 

Thus the tongue once was diattering in favoured, 
happy times; but it was the 'heart that could not bear* 
auch audacity. 

The manly heart had lired through othery severer >* 
times, and had nobly borne itself** under the terrors 
of tynmny. It had fallen upon periods**, when** 
religion was despised, merit trodden under feot, talents 
starving* ^, justice blushing, shame exiled from the land**. 

Excellent! it called out to the chatterer tongue, be- 
cause thou art now talking * *, do talk ! But remember, 
how thou at other times * * wast playing the hypo* 
crite**, .flattering, lying, cringing** and shamefully 
serving. Then 1 entreated thee to be my interpreter * * 
and thou wert frightened. Now thou art a heartless 
woman's tongue abusing** the ear of the good, not 
firom zeal for what is good, but because it thus gives 
thee pleasure**. If I mistake not**, the winter will 
soon be here*^ again, when thou along with all the 
frogs wilt anew** be dumb**. 

ito wish, ttoflcn. *taoeit ttagcn. *&pxtdfain- ^to be wanting, 
fr^Irtl (to be used impersonaliy, how? tee Gr. § ISO, b, *bfnfll... 
woMd^faflt. * tt6ev. ' 9l0eS (thing). • Mt (pen.). * »Cf aUx 
. . . viift cvtxa^m fentite. toat baS ^i. i* severe, f((»et. ^'tnib 
({i( . . . t«M»fcT gtu6t i*e8 Me 3eitni ttitht. <*ba. >«to statre, 
iniidctn. >*ivac 9anU% oenotefen. i*»dC bu nan einmol itnStebcn 
hift. *^5U anbmr 3eit. >*to pUy the hypocrite, (tnc^elit. >*to 
cringe, friet^cn. *<><Do(metf4eTln. ** bie . . . mi§(ratt((t ** to give 
pleasure, be^aftfit. **i|Te i4 nidft (see Gr. | 33S). *« bo. **attfB 
nene. **to be dumb, veiflummcn. 
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The tongue was silent and henceforth * avoided 
meeting anywhere * the language of the heart. 

/. F. Andrea, 



15. SCIENCE. 

The grammarians had heard that the castle of science 
stood ', upon the summit ^ of a mountain j therefore, 
wherever they perceived ^ a little house on a hill, thi- 
ther ^ they hastened' with great noise demanding to be 
let in. 

How sorely * they were deceived *I The road to the 
true castle rises ^ ^ but gradually; it leads through several 
closed gates * * and requires * * many resting-places. 

Below, barely above the foot of the mountain, is 
the first stage * '; there the tongue of the boys is first 
untied ^ ^ and trained ^^ for ^ ® about ^ ^ three languages. 
Higher up they learn to speak those languages more 
correctly * *, more elegantly * ^. Now they come to a 
higher castle, where the whole body with all its limbs 
is, as it were'^, exercised, anatomized, rendered quick 
and pliant * * . Now they journey * * higher up, in order 
to try their strength * ' upon * * measure , nuuiber and 
weight, and to become fit*' for every task. A still 
higher castle affords practice * ^ in more important mat- 
ters: it gives to all ranks of the state their chiefs*', 

» fortan. » frgenb. 

3 present conjunctive. '* elBcn auf bem (Bi^fel. ^ too irgcnbs 
too fte a(fo . . . toa^ma^men. <* ba. ^ to hasten, ^tneifen. ^ fc^c. • to 
deceive, Betritgeti (reflexive form to be used, see Gr. g 1 14, 2). * « to 
rise, fi^ Jefcen. » * gate, fpforte. » ^ to require, iiBt^ig JaSen. » a ^^j, 
Berge. > ^ to untie, lofcn. »* to train, getog^nen. i^an. **'ett»a. 
Incorrect, fcin. »» elegant, aitig. *»gCci«IJfam. * ^ 6c(enbe tmb fc^Unf! 
«2 to journey, toanbertt. *• «m fldS • • • ju ortfud^en. **Qin, *» titi^ 
tig. ««to afford practice, iibeii. ^^ chief, ©otfltjcc. 



th«ir leaden. Finally and last ' of all the true palace 
of science is reached*; it lies near to heaven* be- 
holding ^ the wide earth deep below it *. To con- 
template the latter, to listen to* the closer harmony 
of heaven, to enjoy with a pure mind the intercourse 
of the loftiest^ spirits, of God himself', that is the 
summit of science on earth. 

How far removed from it are they* that have 
climbed a small tower upon a little hill from which they 
only just * * look down * * upon the tops of trees and 
fancy themselves • * in Olympus. /. y, Andrea, 



16. THE BURIED TRUTH. 

It is God alone ^ * who awakens the dead ; except it 
be ^ ^ that he conferred this miraculous gift upon one of 
his chosen ^ *. It is our duty to honour the great dead 
and to commend ^ * them to the imitation of others * ^ as 
abodes of heavenly gifts. 

Thus there were * ' once many indications * * that 
somewhere here** truth was buried^*; they turned 
up* * the earth, dug for several days and at last found 
a plain** coffin upon which nothing was to be seen 
except these few words * * "af * * wiy time" — 

> enb(t(^ nnb ^uUl^i. * to reach, crrci^en (active voice with »man'). 
' bent ^imiiu( na^e. * unb fc^aut. ^ ticf unttx ft<(. ' (bren. 
7 lofty, CT^abcit. * 0(otte9 fe(6fi. • mie e utfrvnt t>on i(m ftnb bie. 
*oe6nt nur. ^'to look down, ifinah\tfftn, ^>to fancy onself, fic^ 
bfinfen. 

i^itur (&oit ifl'S. ^*e8 fei benn. i^fcmcr SiebHnge (yincm. 

*<*ir5(iib (^ier. '^present conjanctiTe; see also (rr. § 136. *'to tnm 
up, aiiffc^amn. '^ plain, unfofl6ac. ** auf bcm tiid^td M bU tocttigcn 
SoTte flanbcn. '^^u. 
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Thej ■ raised * the lid and beheld a corpse, cut up*, 
oomipted^y covered with thing which I am afraid^ 
to name. It was evident* that it had not beem en- 
tombed ^ with spices and balsam ! 

Having at last cleansed the body with much trouble, 
they found at its head* a beautiful brazen tablet ^ 
with this inscription: — 

I tlio trnth, 

The daughter of God i<»; 
Through Satan's deceipt'S 
The world's infectious ** poison. 
Through the violence of tyrants > *, 
The indolence of priests, 
The malice of statesmen'^, 
Through the levity of historians, 
Through the folly of the learned <* 
And through the people's stupidity 

Murdered, 

Lie I here 

In the slough of lies * *. 
After an hundred years 
The sun will see me ^ ^ again ! 
Be sainted by me * ^, posterity 1 

The epitaph being made known * •, sorrow mingled* • 
with joy. They « * abused * « the ancestors * *; they * ♦ 
extolled the present time. A marble tomb was erected 

*man. >to raise, itUn. "jfrfett « Devunreiitigt. * to be 
afraid, fid^ fc^f ucn. • cffrnfear. ' bag man i^tt nidit . . . eingefargt 
nnb wrfcnft Jatte. "ju ^>aM<)t ifm. »5rofcl. *«®ettf« Softer. 
• » Sifigetci. " anflcdfenb. > » ber Stvwnwfw ©ettjarttjatlgfelt t^ bcr 
etaatSmaitnct 9o6(eit. I'bev ®f(e^Ttfn 9latT$ea. i«im ei^fatnm 
bet ^&gen. > ? present tense. In German the present tense is very 
often used instead of the future. See Gr, § 293, b, i » fei mix au 
grfigt. «»ar« bfffe ©labWrift Sefannt gemac^t njurbe. ««to mingle, 
Mtifd^en (refleanve form to be employed, see 6^. § 117, S). «i man. 
«*to abuse, ft^dtcn. **5Jor»c(t. **iiiaii. 
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to truth , and the same * therein buried sgnn widi 
magnificence and in a costly manner*. The tablet 
found before was hung up ' and these proud words 
added thereunto *: — 

Had we 
Existed^ at onr ancestors' time; 
We should not have taken any part* 
In the murder ^ of the truth. 

/. f^, AndreU. 



THE GOLDEN AGE OF ROMANISM. 

17. L— THE FOOLS' PROCESSION* AT 

TOURNAY. 

On the 14^^ of September', all the trades' unions * ® 
hold a solemn procession. Each union has its own fool 
dressed out as harlequin performing * ^ a thousand fan- 
tastic tricks ^ ' and making unseemly postures in the 
public streets, moreover attacking passers-by'* with 
blows, abusing them and getting intoxicated ' *• Here* 
upon the entire ' * clergy with the sacrament follow ^ ", 
before which the fools proceed* ^^ carrying on their bur- 
lesque game * * without the least reverence as long as 
the procession lasts. The authorities * ' exerted them-^ 
selves to the utmost*^ to abolish there abuses, at any 
rate desiring** the sacrament to be omitted**; but 

ifte. *pra((tig unb fcfl^ar. *aufge(angt loarb bic grfunbene Safcl. 
^ba^u gefitgt. ^loSren voir grioefeii (see Gr. § 20. c and § 94). 
>to take part, %^t\\ uc^inett (perfect conditional), ''am SRetbt. 

• 9{aTrenpTe(ef{ieit. * See Or, §356, Obt. to ^attbtoefrs* 
)nnfkf. ^^xotX^tx . . . ma^t. ^^tattrcnb ipcffrn. t>an4 ^ie ^tx^tU 
ge^enben . . . attgreift. ^^auf fie fc^impft itnb f{(( befSuft. ^^ entire, 
gefamiitt. * ' to follow , fofgcn. ^ ^ (crgr^en. < > tinb i(r $offtttf^ie( 
...tTfifen. **bie 9e(Brbe. *<>gab ^\^ ixHt 8Ru^. ^^unb moOte. 
<>ba§ matt .. .loegUrfie. 
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neither the inhabitants of the city, nor the monks, nor 
the canons, would consent to it. (Turetieriana, p. 21.) 

K. F. Fldgel. 

18. II.-THE FEAST OF FOOLS*. 

The feast of fools (festum stultorum, fatuorwn^ in- 
nocentfum^ hypodiaconorum) was celebrated in the fol- 
lowing manner*: — In the cathedrals a fools* bishop or 
fools' archbishop • was elected which was done * by the 
priests or lay-clergy • specially assembled for that pur- 
pose ®. This was accomplished ' with many ridiculous 
ceremonies; upon which he was led to the church in 
great pomp. During the procession ' and in the church 
itself they danced and gambolled *, their faces smeared 
all over*®, or vnih masks** before them, and Ara^^ 
guised 1 * as women, beasts or harlequins. In the churches 
which were under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
pope * >, they elected a fools' pope, whom they dressed 
out in the papal ornaments with just as ridiculous cere- 
monies. Then the fools' bishop performed * * solemn 
service* ' and pronounced* ^ the benediction. The priests, 
in their mummeries, ascended * ^ the choir dancing, jump- 
ing * ' and shouting vulgar songs. The deacons and 
sub-deacons feasted upon * ' sausages at the altar before 
the nose of the priest saying mass; played before his 



» bad giamnfcfl. » m\i b«m 9lanenfe|le (atte eS forflcnbe «r» 
f<^afffn*elt. « fin Warwnblfi^of obn 9larrfMcrj6if(^cf, ^ to be dooe, 
flcf^cjen. »©f(tdfifJIi(^fn. «bic fi^ ba&u bcfoiibctS t>crfamiiieacii. 
' to be accomplished, gcf^^f Jew, • auf bfiii 3Mfle. » to gambol, gail* 
ff (II. » « bic ®c p(^tf r befi^micrt. 1 1 mask, gartjf . » a to disguise, t)ct* 
flcibcn. »»n>cr*f iwuiJttdbat untn bcm ^abjl flanbeit. ^*u> peHbnn. 
' » 0)0ttc8bieMfl. » • to pronounce , fptei^en. » ^ to ascend , aetceten. 
^*mii ^ati^cn unb ^priiiiaen. ii»to feast upon, effcn. 



eyes with cards and dice, putting *9 instead of incense, 
bits* of old shoe-soles into the censer in order that 
the odious smell should ascend ' into his nose. After 
mass, everybody danced, jumped and ran about in the 
church as he pleased, permitting himself the grossest 
excesses. Hereupon they seated themselves upon carts 
laden with mud, and caused themselves to be driven 
through the town throwing dirt upon the mob which 
accompanied them^. They often stopped^, while they 
made the coarsest gestures accompanying them* with 
the most sh:tmeless discourse^. Lay persons, whose 
dispositions were just as bad *, mingled ^ among the 
clergy * ^, for the sake of playing the fool under the 
guise ^ * of priests , monks and nuns. This feast was 
celebrated at Paris on new yearns day, in other places 
on the day of the Innocents * '; hence it was called in 
several places the festival of the innocent children, as 
also the feast of the sub-deacons (festum hypodiacono^ 
rum) and in French La f4te den xous-dian^es , by 
way of mockery * ^, the feast of drunken deacons * ^ 
(saouls dittcres). 

This feast of fools was not only celebrated in the 
churches of the lay-priests, but also in cloisters and 
nunneries * ^. At Antibes it had been arranged, among* ^ 
the Franciscans, in the following manner '^: — On the 
day of the innocent children, the Guardian and the 

^to put, t(um See 6r. § 133. >bit, %Ud. 'to ascend, fal^rett 
(present conditional to be used). ^ unb maifen brn {t( 6(g(eiUnben 
^IM mit itot^. 6 of^ ({egcti pe fliS ffaiHiu nie fie . . . 6cg(eite« 
ten. 7 dtebe (plur. to be used). * bie efreti fo fd^Iec^t gefiimt tvareii. 
>to mingle, fi($ mifc^en. ^^hic (BeifUii^en. i^untec ter itlei^ung. 
**am Xagc bet ttnfd^ulbiden SiinUx. ^^^pottmiU- **^« befcffeneti 
Unterbiaeoneit. ^ * in ben SKdnc^d^ unb 9{onnen((B|lein. < « bei. ^ ^ foU 
flrnb(ruia§cn. 
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priests did not enter* the choir, but the lay-fnars 
occupied* their seats. They pat on* nigged priestly 
garments 9 actually turned inside out*; they also held 
the books upside down*, in which they pretended* 
to read; they had moreover spectacles without glasses 
onr their noses, in which they fastened orange peal^ 
instead of the glasses; they blew the ashes of the censers 
into each others faces *, or strewed them upon one 
another^s heads; they did not sing psalmes or liturgical 
hymns *, but mumbled * * unmtelligible words, and bdr 
lowed * * like cattle. 

The feast of fools was totally prohibited and abo- 
lished ^ * by order * * of the Parliament at Dijon in the 
year 1552. 

« 

Moreover, such feasts with excessive eating and drink* 
ing * * were formerly celebrated on the anniversaries * * of 
the martyrs and benefactors of a church. Many a so-called 
poculum charitatis was emptied in honour of them** 
which, in the golden ages of the priest-hood, was also 
termed, simply enough * ', ^charitas"^ or ^ckaritas vmi^. 
In a document * * of the Abbey of QuedHnburgh it is 
even asserted * * that by such feastings of the priegiM 
the dead were greatly comforted and refreshed • * (ple^ 

' to enter, totimtcn. ^ to occupy, einn((mcn. ^ to put on, on* 
jie^cn. * unb jioar umgefe^it. ^ t^erfe^rt. * to pretend, ^^ fletten. 
^ ^omeranjenfd^alen. " rinanter inS ©efid^t. ^ hymn , ®efang. 
*<>fonbrTn mucmelten. ^^to bellow, 6((}ffit. *'to abolish, attf^e6cit 
(or abff^affien). ^^butt^ einen i8(fc((. «« c6ctt fo((^e grfle mit %t^<at 
unb ®aufen (the verbs ^ftt^tn" and «,fattfcn* are applied to beoMU^ 
and only figuratively to j90r.fon#). ** anniversary, ^^M^tag. ^^man 
(eerte {(nen gu ^^ren mant^' fcgcnannUd ... ' '' f(^(e(^tiorg. < * fifle. 
>*to assert, t)eTfi<6tTn. ><>ba§ bie 9^tr{lor6(titn tnxt^ bie ^i^manfe* 
reien bet $Yi(|l(t icc^t ^d9^i unb e^uitft mfirben. 
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nius inde reereantvr mortui). It may well be imagined 

that the monks failed not to drink S in order to keep 

the dead from suffering distress*; for the poor souls 

lay much too heavily on their hearts^. Thus formerly 

in Spain y the Dominicans drank in honour of their 

buried benefactors ^Long live* the deceased/^ (Fiva 

el muerto). Chardin in his journey {book 11. p. 129) 

assures us as an eye-witness , that the ^Katholicos^ or 

supreme bishop of the Mingrelians, had said* that 

Be was^ not a true ChrUtian who an such a high 

festival did not become thoroughly drunk '^^ and that 

such an one deserved^ to be excommunicated. 

K. F. FWgeL 

19. IIL-THE GREAT DANCE AT MAR- 
SEILLES. 

At Marseilles it was formerly the custom °, on the 
feast of St. LazaruSy to lead about ^ ^ the city in solemn 
pomp all the horses, asses, mules, oxen and cows. All 
the inhabitants of the town masked ^ ^ themselves in a 
ridiculous manner, both men and women coming to- 
gether and dancing hand in^* hand through all the 
streets of the city to the music of fifes and stringed 
instruments^ '. This was called the great dance (magnum 
tripudium). 4f. F. FWgeL 

< toeibHi^ tranttn. > urn bie $pbten nid^t 9{ot]^ (eiben }^\i (affen, ' i^^tn 
i^neti t>ieC lu fel^t am •^fT^^n. ^ eS UU. ^ which mood ? See Gr, 
§ 295, c. ^ berjenige fe{, ? fld^ itid^t beraufd^e. " ^ixWnm (con- 
junctive mood) in ben 9aitn get^an ^u tociben. 

»»or 3eiten ge^rauc^Iit^. >»to lead «bout, fictumfufwn. (The 
form of the supine in separable compound verbs, see Or, § 27, Ohs. 
<<to mask, t)er(amn. ^* m. ^^Ui $feifrit iinb ©aitenfpief. 
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20. IV.-THE FEAST OP ASSES. 

Even * in the ninth century do we find traces of the 
asses' feast* in France, continuing for ages' before it 
could be abolished. In memory ^ of the flight of the 
virgin Mary to Egypt, a young girl was selected •, the 
prettiest in the town ; she was dressed out as splendidly 
as ^ possible , had put in her arms ^ a handsome little 
boy, and thus placed* upon an ass with magnificent 
trappings'. In this attire*®, accompanied** by the 
whole clergy and the people, the ass with the maiden 
was led * • into the principal church , the spot assigned 
for it being by the side of the high altar * *. The mass 
was read with great pomp. Each portion of it'*, that 
is to say * *, the introduction * •, the Kyrie^ the Gloria 
and the Credo ^ was terminated with the edifying and 
absurd*' refrain ^Hee hawT ^Hee hawf^ If the ass 
at the same time joined with his voice * ', so much the 
better I When the ceremony was at an end, the priest 
did not pronounce the benediction, or the usual words 
with which * » he otherwise dismissed * " the people, but 
hee-hawed^ ^ three times like an ass, and the people, 
instead of singing their** ordinary Amen, responded 
three times kee-kawmg**. In** conclusion, a hymn 
was sung**, half Latin half French, in honour of our 
Lord, the ass (Sire Asnes)^ as follows*®: — 



» Won. » Man bcm (JfclSfefic. » njc (c^c« toCc Ce Jajt^unbertc baucite. 

* }um ©efcat^tnig. « to select, auSfuc^fii (the active voice with »man*). 

• fo ^)ra*tid M. *» ga6 ijr in ble ?lriiif. « to place, see Gr. § 133. » auf 
fincmfoptarandff*irrten(Jfe(. *«?(ufju0. »» unkrtBfgtfituua. >«fufcTte 
m;x\\, « 8 unb pcOte i^n ncBf n ben (c(en *^f tar. » * jebcS (Stficf bcifcl6fii 
«»nam«*. ^-CJingang. i' absurd, fcSnacfif*. « « Mrie bet (^fej e6eii ae:i 
rabe baju. *»ioomlt. *oto dismiss, audrinanbct gc^cn (affcti ai rotibfni 
M^Uit. "frfn (i.e. «dt). ^a^atrte i^ni btcimal tt,ieter entaeaeii 
*Mmi. "to sing, anflimmcn, "locCdbcs alfe (a..n.# * 
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Orientis partibos 
Adveatavit Atinnt; 
Pnlcher et fortiMimnf, 
Sarcinis aptissimos. 
Hez, Sire Asnes, ear chaatez, 
Belle bonche rechignez, 
Vou8 aares du Coin asses, 
Et de I'avoine k plantes. 

LentQS erat pedlbus 
Nisi foret bacnlns, 
Et enm in clanibns 
Pangeret acaleus, 
Hez, Sire Asnes etc. 

Hie in collibns Sichem 
Jam nutritns sab Ruben, 
Tmnsiit per Jordanem 
Saliit in Bethlebenu 
Hez, Sire Asnes etc. 

Ecce magnis aoribns 
Subjugalis filios 
A sinus egregius 
Asinorum dominus. 
Hez, Sire Asnes etc. 

Saltu vincit hinnulos, 
Damas et capreolos, 
Super Dromedarios 
Velox Madianeos. 
Hez etc. 

Aurum de Arabia, 
Thus et myrrham de Saba 
Tulit in ecclesia 
Virtus asinaria. 
Hez etc. 

Dum trahit vehicula 
Multa cum sarcinnla. 
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Illias mandibula 
Dara terit pabula. 
Hez etc. 

Cum arittit liordeam 
Comedit et cardeum; 
Triticmn a palea 
Segregat in area., 
Hez etc. 

Amen dicas, Asine, 
Jam satar de gramine. 
Amen, Amen itera, 
Aspernare yetera. 
Hez 7a I Hez vat Hez ya Hez I 
Bialx Sire Asnes car allez; 
Belle bouche car chantez. 

K. F. Flogel. 

21. THE KEY. 

There was once a Noble * whose friends and de- 
pendents • had, through tlieir levity ', lost * their free- 
dom and fallen ^ into cruel ^ captivity in a foreign land. 
He could not bear knowing them to be in such trouble ' 
and therefore resolved • to free them. 

The prison was strongly * guarded * ®, locked from 
within ^ ^ and no one had the key. 

As the Noble, after much time and trouble, had 
succeeded in procuring it^*, he tied the jailer's hands 
and feet *■ ', and gave the captives the key through the 



^cin CfMer. ' Sfnge^Brige. ^Seic^tflnn. ^to lose something, 
urn (f[ttoa9 fommen. ^ to fall, grrat^en. * cruel, (art. ''er (onme 
fte in foic^er 9{ot( ni^t wiffen. *to resolve, 6ef(^n(grn. *fcfl. 
*«>to guard, Dertna^Ten. ^Mntpentifl. ^^^4 iN in t^erf^affcn gc* 
tvufit iattt. ^^bem AerCcritieitlcT i>anbc unb %uit. 



grated door * that they might unlock * and return 

home with him. But they sat down to look at the key 

and to consult about it ^. They were told that the 

key was* for opening* their prison and that the time 

was short ^. But they insisted upon looking at it ^ 

and taking counsel; some began mending* the key^ 

both adding thereunto and taking from it*. 

As it now would no longer fit at all, they were 

embarrassed and did not know what to do with it. The 

others however mocked and said that the key was ' * 

no key, nor was there one required**. 

M. Claudius. 

22. A LEGEND. 

The gospel infantiae has a little story which at least 
contains * * the materials for a pretty legend : — 

It is said * * that Jesus when a little boy had on the 
Sabbath made birds out of clay * * and the Jews reprov- 
ing * * him for it * ^ had breathed on the birds excluming 
^Live, fly and remember meT (j, Hegner. 



23. THE WISH OF CANFU. 

(According to a Persian tale.) 

The morning red Tvas rising like fire < ' behind the 
cedars which shaded • • the poor hut of the goat-herd 

^ ®ittec. ^ to unlock, auff^Ue§en (present conditional to be used) 
3 batit^er ju rat^i^fagen. * which mood ? See Gr, § 295, c. * jum 
Sluffd^Hegen. ^ unb bie ^txi fei furj (or unb bag bie ii\i Ux^ fei: the 
conj^ u't^^" being omitted, the sentence assumes the construction of 
a principal one), "^ 6ti(6en baSci^ i(n ju befc^cn. ^ to mend, meificrn. 
'baoott ahs unb ^ujut^un. ^^fei. ^^unb man Sraud^e an^ ttintn. 

^ * Q/oht (i. e. might furnish). ^ ^ not expressed but understood, 
^^Z^en. **to reprove, tocriDdfen. "fo((^e8. 

i ^ to rise like fire, (erauf6tennen. * ^ to shade, 6efd^atten. , 

4* 
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Canftt , and the highest tops * were already beginning 
to assume a golden hue. *• Loudly ' resounded * the 
chase of the Caliph's son Raalkur in the mountains' of* 
Gabel el Ared. Against a palm-tree stood Gussarat, 
Canfu's fair niece , eagerly listening ' to ■ the joyful 
noise, and her black eyes seemed yearning to pierce', 
with their rays , the forest-night, in order to behold * • 
the royal huntsman. Then ^ * Kelanu , the son of her 
uncle and, according to * * the' will of her * ' parents, her 
future spouse^ stepped** up to her*". Hast thou not 
yet milked the goats? he inquired of her morosely**. 
The father will soon be driving out the herd. 

But Gussarat looked into the distance and ans- 
wered not. 

Impatiently Kelanu went * ' still closer * * to her and 
repeated * • his question. 

What do 1 care for your goats * * ? Gussarat ex- 
claimed with vehemence**. Milk them yourself**, if 
you wish * • to have milk. 

That is again just such an answer** as I am ac- 
customed to receive from thee**, growled** Kelanu. 

•top, ®l|>fcf. > {i(( f((on 3U t^ergolben. 'Jeff. * to resound, erf (ingen. 
^ in bem %tUx^t. * not expressed. "* ( create ScdteTig. * na((. > f((ie« 
net! . . . buTC^bringrn (u to off en. ^ ® ivl txHxdtw. * * ba. (This adrerb 
beginning the sentence must be directly followed by the verb ,trat', 
according to the chief rule of German construction. See Gr, § 33.) 
'^na((. '3 the definite article to be nsed. In German the posset^ 
give pronouns tntin, Mn, fein^ i(r etc. arc to be avoided as much 
as possible, the definite article being substituted wherever the sense 
will admit of it. <^to step, treicn. ^^^u ijc. > « to(rbnc§(i(^. i^to 
go, (ingejen. i* close, naf}. •^to repeat, toiebec(o(en. ^^waS (uitis 
mtxn mic^ (fure 3*fftf"- ** feftig. ** ff(6fi. »' to wish, weffen. 
>^U)icbei fo cine ^Intivoct. ^^wit i^ fte von bit g(»o(ni 6in. s«to 
growl, mutten. 
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If I were to report ' that * to the parents, thou wouldst 
fare badly ^^ but I am better than thou. I will rather 
milk the goats myself to spare thee a thrashing '• 

Do what thou wilt, briefly answered Gussarat. 

And not even thanks, murmured* Kelanu going 
away*. If only the wicked girP were not so pretty, 
I should have long since put an end to the business '• 
But if she does not very shortly ^ alter altogether * *, it 
shall yet ^ ^ be done ^ *, for her inscdence * ' is unbearable! 

Gussarat did not listen to his sc^olding * ^, but re- 
mained standing ' * against the palm-tree ' *, ever im- 
moveably listening to the distant noise ^ ^. In the mean- 
while the turmoil of the hunt * * came nearer. Suddenly, 
a large tiger broke through the brushwood ^ *, bleeding 
from * ® arrow-wounds , foaming with * * pain and rage. 
With two mighty * * springs he was past * ' the terrified 
Gussarat. With fearful yell *' the pack of hounds fol- 
lowed him, eager for the combat * '^, hunting attendants 
on foot and horse rushed by*® and at last came a 
handsome youth upon a black Arab distinguished by a 
lofty mien and noble form, as well as by the jewels of 
his turban. 

Allah preserve*^ the son of the Caliph, our Lord» 

* Bringett (conditional present). * ble. * f o wurbe eB fclr ubti et* 
ge^en. ^tamit i^ tir @4I*id< crfparc (why the conjunctive mood, 
see Gr. § 295, b), ^to mormar, (ruiiimcn. ^foTtge^rnb. ^btc 
fc^Uinme 7>iint. *idf (atu i^t fc^on Ungc Un (>anbc( aufgcfagt. 
*in jRuT^em. ^^gatt) unb gar., ^^bo^ nc4- *^to be done, ge^ 
f(^e(ett (present tense). ^ ^ Ue6ermtit(. > * auf fcin (St^eCtrn. ' ^ {le^cn. 

* * an bet lipaCuie. ' ^ i muter un&erwanbt na^ brr ^cxnt (in^crc^cnb. 
» 8 3agb(ariii. * » ®f fciirt. ^^aui. * » fi^aumrnb t>cr. " jnighty, ge:^ 
»aUtg. *^wax et . . . t>0Tu6er. ** ^thcd, >^bie ''Mtutt Ux tatuDpff 
luj)igcn .(^unte. '^fircifte ©otfcef. ^'to preserve, er^aUen (which* 
mood? see Gr. § 296). 
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cried Gus^arat, and sank, deeply blushing, her hands 
crossed ' over her breast, upon her knees. 

Raalkur stopped* his panting steed. I am very 
hot', he cnlled out* in a friendly « tone to the 
kneeling girl. Bring me a cup of water % little one! 

What happiness I Gussarat shouted for joy % rush- 
ed « into the hut and , quick as lightning », returned 
with a cup full » ® of her best goat's milk , which she 
presented** to the royal son** upon the steed, her 
eyes sparkling for joy * '. 

But thou givest more than I ask for, spake Raalkur, 
graciously smiling upon * * the girl while drinking * *. 
For this may the Prophet at some future time * * grant * ' 
thee a right good husband. 

Gussarat embarrassed * * cast * * her looks to the 
ground*®. The tiger stood at bay** offering** a 
furious resistance a huntsman announced coming up, 
panting * '. Forward then * *I Kaalkur merrily exclaimed 
throwing the empty cup to Gussarat** and snatching 
the javelin from the huntsman's hand * ^ he galloped 
away*'. 

Alas! sighed Gussarat, in the silly illusion** of her 
vain, proud heart, which she mistook * ® for love, pres- 



Mfrf -C^Sntc . . . freujenfc. «to stop, anjattcn. ^nttr ifl fe^r 5ci§ 
(or c8 Iff mix ff ft Sci§). ^ t© call out, gurufcn. « freunfcrii^. « cinni 
53f(^er ©affer. 'to shout for joy, iaut^jcn. « to rush, f^uT^cn. 
»6((§fc^i«tt. "«»ott (with genitive). >»to present, rctc^eit. »«J^itrs 
flcnMn. »«mit freuMunfc(»itcn?(iigfn. * ^ gnabig julac^clnb. ^^ ynU 
fc^cn bcm ttrinfcn. >^berfmfi. *' to grant, Sefc^crcn. '•ucrfciicn. 
i»to cast, fcitfen. «ojur (^rbe. «»^at fic^ gefcfet. a«mib (cijlct. 
ssferanfeuc^cnb. «*aIfo fcroiif. ««njarf (Uuffarat ben gcfccttcn Q5cc^er 
' ju. * « tig bcm 358« . . . au8 ba *aiib. * ' unb frrcn^te fort. » « ^^;xifn. 
29 ben ftc irrig . .. JicU. 
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sing * the cup , consecrated by Raalkur^s lips *, to * 
her^ mouth and heart* 

And thou art still standing* upon the old spot? 
asked Kelanu stepping* with net and oar out of the 
hut. But now I cannot assist thee any longer^, for 
I must go to the river * to catch fish *, and thou art 
to help my mother in making cheese * *. 

That may be a business for Canfu's wife ! exclaimed 
the haughty girl tossing * * up her head, but the hands 
which have served * ' the son of the Caliph will not 
soil * * themselves with it * *. 

The son of the CSaliph was here? Kelanu asked with 
amazement^*. 

To be sure * •, Gussarat answered proudly. As from 
Mecca's holy shrub* ', the words of grace* • dropped * • 
from his ruby lips^ and his servant has found favour** 
in*' his eyes. 

Art thou in thy senses* *? Kelanu asked angrily, thus 
to raise thy thoughts * ' even unto * * the heir of the 
throne 1 

When the royal cedar stoops* * to the humble* * liana, 
Gussarat spake bewitched*^, how should the latter not 



^unb bruiftc. *bctt 9laa(fuv*8 2:\pptn gewei^t U^attctt' understood. 
The aux. verbs (a6cii and fcin are frequently omitted in aceeesory 
sentences, see Gr. § 37, Ohs, 2). ^M, « to be omitted. ^ bu 
fttf^t nodf tniuicr. * bet . . . ttat ^ nid^i mc(r. * benn i<^ mu§ an 
bcii 9(n§ (mQtitn" understood). " ftf^ett. ^^ beiin itafcma^ca. > * to 
toss, »nfrn. **to serre, bebienen. ^*to soil, befubdn. ^^bamit. 
* * rtjiaunt. * * aOerbingd. ^ ^ @taube. * * ^n(b. > * to drop , tricfm. 
>o (^nabe. * > t>or. " bci ®inncn. ^^ ba§ bit ben ^ebanCen er^cb^. ** biS 
(u. >^ to stoop, ft(^ (inabnddcn. ^*humblc, nicber. *^ begciflctt* 
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feel itself inflamed with a sacred fireS aod not with 
affectionate arms climb up the proud tree*. 

Enough now of folly 'I cried Kelanu enraged. The 
successor to the throne is a handsome youth and our 
future Lord; hut thou art a haughty man-mad girl; 
this is the key to thy silly talk *. Thou must take 
leave of such-like senseless fancies ', if ever we two 
are to make a pair*! 

Then thou really imaginest^, replied Gussarat con- 
temptuously, that I shall ever throw myself away upon * 
a low goatherd, as uncouth in form* as rude in 
manner * • ? 

Be quite easy, screamed Kelanu furiously. From 
such disgrace ^ * thou art safe, as long as thou livest ^ *• 
The low goatherd deems himself much too good for 
thee. Curse and destruction upon me, if ever I extend 
my hand to thee in matrimonial wedlock ^ '. By my 
father's beard I Sooner than let myself be compelled ^ ^ 
to bring * * thee home as my wife , will I flee * • from 
the house of my birth to the robber tribes * ' of the 



Moie foflfic ^^ biefe nidht entftanimt fit ((en ven ^tWi^tx &tutff. 
This being an accessory sentence the yerb ^entflammt fii^len' ought 
to stand last; why this is not so, see Gr. § 49 etc. The same ap- 
plies to the preceding sentences beginning **Mt» to raise" e^c-, and 
f^whefi the royal cedar" etc. * unb |l(^ nic^t an bcm flcf^cn tannic 
Mna It ft an (rn mit liefrrnbcn 9lrmcn. (The last observation applies 
also here.) *nttn i^ tet 9{an(eit gcnug. *%t\^vaa%, ^tcrgtd* 
4^en unflnnigcn ItrSumcvcfen mttgt ttt ben SlBf^ieb geficit. *»€mi 
(Ut9 wa% no(( iemaC6 ein $aar toerben foQ. ^to imagine, tiicinen. 
* an. * fo pXuwp toon ®efla(t. ^ ^ oon €itten. > ' Dor biefa €<9ma4. 
*^bein Scien (ang. ^*ivan (f^efinnbe. ^^e^e i^ mi<( jwingen (affc. 
> ^ IVL ftt(ren. * ' e^er {Iie(e i(^ {not the future tense). > ' (u ben T5u(e« 
rifc^en ^tammcn. 
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desert y and Kelanu's voice shall nerermore be re* 
echoed ^ in the mountains of Gabel el Ared ! 

He rushed away acc(Mnpanied hj Gussarat's scornful 
laughter*. Then' Huadir, Canfus wife, called out 
in the hut with angry tones the name of her neglectful 
niece *. 

Hateful yoke of slavery '^y the latter said, when 
shall I succeed * in casting thee off I she sent one 
more ^ longing look towards the uproar of the chase 
dying away in the distance * and went ill-humouredly ^ 
into the hut. 



Gloomily * ® the old Canfu came forth from behind 
his hut ^ ^ with his herd of goats. He had listened to * * 
the last exchange of words ^ ' between his son and his 
niece and deeply afflicted ^ * he drove his animals to 
the pasture * ^ on the banks * ^ of the mountain-stream. 
The two will never make a couple ^ M said he angrily ^ ^ 
to himself**. The impetuous violence •• of my boy*^ 
and the haughtiness of that little fool, fire and water! 
Two elements that ever hate and in forced union** 
destroy each other I Thus grumbling*' he continued 
walking along behind the goats * ^, until he at last aiv- 
rived • ■ at * * the stream which yonder, with thundering 

^ xiimmtx fott jlclanu'd ®timinc me(r ben IS^iebcr^ad nac^riiftit. 
'•(^e^nftelaciter. na (see Cr. §33). net (affl^^n 92i((te. 'ilned^U 
f<l^aft. "to succeed, gelingrn (verb impers. see Gr. $ 120, b etc.). 
^no(( dnen. *na(^ bent fetn Dei^aQcnbrn S^dbgctcfe* "unmut^ig. 
1 finfleT. > ^ (inter bet ^ittU. ^ > to listen to, mit an(&rcn. > ^ ^^xU 
»eifel. * * befiimmert. >*Scibe. »«am llfct. » ^ ,,„§ ^..^ vj^dtcn 
tt)irb niuimcTHK^r fin i*aar. **to saj angrily, grcffen. ^'^fiir fK^. 
*".v>itjf. **bojr, »^wfce. ^^M bcr eriraungencn ^ereinigung. '^fo 
murreub. ^^ging ci imuteT fott (intet ben 3i<d<n ^tx. '^to arrive, 
aniangcn. '"bet. 
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noise S precipitated itself from the rock into the abyss*, 
then breaking against the lower cliflb' was dissolTcd* 
into white masses of foam ' and after that *, still tremb- 
ling and heaving ' from the mighty fall, rushed along* 
between the high rocky banks*. The herd spread it- 
self** over the rich** grassy pasture**, and Canfii 
seated himself upon a large stone by the bank * ', stared 
wrathfully * * into the waters * ^ flowing by and looked 
on * • the heaps of foam which * ', the further * • they 
moved ^* from the fall, grew smaller, and in the end 
entirely disappeared. 

Those** are the wishes and prayers of poor mortalsl 
spake he to himself. The longer the stream of life** 
is flowing, the more modest * * they become and at last 
sink** away unheard and unfulfilled. This union** 
was my last hope, the only wish that had remained*' 
of a thousand fruf^trated ones**, the sole sweet drop 
which I had reserved to myself for the draining of the 
bitter cup of Hfe*^ The idea was so pleasing**, so 
natural , that my son should marry * * the daughter of 
my good brother, so that afterwards the two * * children^ 
bound * * by double ties, might become ** the affectionate 
supports * * of my old age. How often have I humbled 
myself in the dust before Allah, and fervently besou^t 

^ ^ebraufc. * liefe. * an ben untcrn jt(ippcn jerfi&ttSenb. * to 
be dissolved, |i(( auflcfen. * ^^aunmiaffen. * unb bann. ^ we(|cnb. 
•to rnsh along, fortraufi^en. * rocky bank, ®teinufer. ^<^ to spread, 
fi4 au&^rdten. t>ricb, fett. i'ilt&utrtmtibc. ^*am ltfec« ^*&t^et* 
lif^. *'®etoafrer. >»to look on. jufeM* ^^bic (not ^toti^", see 
Cr. §251). *»ic weitet. »• to remove, fi* en tfetncn. *»ba8, «»?c» 
tenSflroiii. **be|lo frefc^eibenet. *»to sink away, t>etf!nfen. «^©et« 
(inbung. '^t'tbrid ge6fie6en. *^\oen taufcnb t»ereite(ten. *^fiac b(€ 
92eide brS (ccben ^ebcnS^c^erd. * * frrunbCii^. ^* to marry, c^dU^eit 
(present conjunctive), sotcibcn. » » tocitttii^}^. ^Jttfiibett, '^^fUgCI. 



him ^ in order that I might at last extort from him 
the granting of my request*. In yain'l He insists* 
upon Aw wiD! What does he care for the prayer* 
of a poor goatherd, how could the gratitude rejoice him 
that would ascend *' from Canfu's poor ^ hut I Sitting 
upon his golden throne, adored by the angels of heaven 
and the nntions of the earth, he scornfully smiles down ^ 
upon the lowly worm which imagined likewise it might 
once even wish for something ^^ which dared * ^ to 
expect a hearing * * for the dearest * • of its prayers. 

While Canfu thus argued^* with Heaven, he per- 
ceived ^ *x a naked human body which the roaring stream 
bore along* • with it* •. Having been hurled down' ' with 
the waterfall, it swam lightly upon the surface ' * with* 
out a sign of life. Canfu whose heart was indeed * ^ 
defiant and despairing*^, but not wicked, could not see 
that without wishing to help * * . He descended into the 
stream, and holding fast by a rock on the shore**, he 
stretched out his curved * ' crook * * towards the swim* 
ming body. He succeeded in laying hold of it * ^ and 
in drawing it towards him * *, after which * ' he com- 
pletely*" got*" it ashore*®. 

It was the body of a wonderfully beautiful woman ' *, 

* mit ^ti^runtl ju t^m grfle^t. ^ urn i^iit cnb(i(( (^cwa^ruti)) ^^iws 
vingen. ^ umfcnfl. ^ cr mitt. ^ wad fummert i(n tad (i)r6ft. 
* (utpcrfldgeii. ^poor, tiicftig. ^to smile down, (eta6(a((c(ti. 
"au(^ dnma( ctmad locdcn ju bitcfen. *®b(r ed iva^tc. i*®((i^r 
in fcffen. >*deur, !ifb. ^^ to argue, tcc^tcif. * ^ to perceive, gciva^r 
locrbrn. >* to bear along, ba^enei^ett. *«uiit p^. i^nac^bem er . . . 
(cTimtcrgrjIitrit war. * • ^afferpi^f . "luoL ««ocrja3t. ^^JeCfcnju 
toctten. >*fld^ an riner UferfUp)}C feflia(trnb. '^ curved, gefcfimmt. 
^^^-^Irtciijiab. **biefcn ju fajfcn. *«nnb ^cratiiuiic^en. *' loorauf. 
«"l>cffeub8. *» to get, Btingcn. '"aii» llfet. *» woman, gvauctis 
(iuimcr. 
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overcast* with the pallid hue* of death, with closed 
eyes and an expression the bold defiance of which re- 
pelled ' Canfu 9 perfectly beautiful though * the out- 
lines ^ of the countenance were. Honest Canfu threw 
his upper-garment^ upon the lovely corpse, and re- 
mained helplessly^ standing near it, for a secret dread ** 
deterred him from attempting^ its reanimation^*^. Yet 
scarcely had the warmth of the sun * * and Canfu's vest- 
ment dried up * ' the water from her body, when a 
soft flush came over it*'. Suddenly the fair form 
rose^^ and opened her black beaming eyes, whence 
darted upon Canfu a look before which he * ' shrank 
back * ^ terrified, since *■ ^ it was not clear to him whether 
gratitude for the rescue or smiling scorn * " spake there- 
from. In that moment, light, fragrant, shining wings 
opened out from her shoulders *', and like*<^ the eagle, 
flying * * to * * the sun, the fair unknown rose in the air. 
With staring*' eyes Canfu gazed after her**. She 
flew towards*^ the rock of the waterfall, and there 
circled around*^ the summits of the mountain as if 
waiting*^ for some prey. Then another winged being 
appeared in the air. Furiously the female form at- 
tacked it but, conquered** after a short combat, she 
was precipitated * * anew into the stream, and for the ' * 

* uSrrgcffen. * *^(ei((gc(6. * to repel , iuru<!|1e§en. * fo voQcnfect 
f^cn. ^ bte ^oritun. ^ C^crgcwanb. ^ tattled. * 2iittt. > ju 
Dafuc^fti. ^^i^re Sieberfrdrbung. >> SoniKmoaime. >> to dry up, 
a6tTC<fnen. ^^M ttcfcit eiiie fanfte iHJotfft nbtx^c^, *Mo rise, fl^ 
aufri^ttn. ^ ^ bicfcr. ^ ^ to shrink back, ^urucdod^en. ' ^ ba. ^ * -jpobit. 
>» (rdtdrn ftc^ . . . t^en if^xtn B^uiUtn, ^^ glci^ (with dative), 
> I bet . . . fik^t. > 2 m^. >3 staring, gro§. * * f^antr ill (Sanfu m^. 
** fie fliog . . . 5ti. *® to circle aroond, umfrdfcn. »^ a(« o6 fie . . . 
atiflauete. >"to conquer, 6eitoingett. *"to be precipitated, flitr^en. 
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second time its torrent carried her down the waterfall 
to meet Canfu's rescuing hand * . 

In silent wonder* Canfn once more pulled out the 
body which, after being dried *, reTived* as the first 
time and with its luminous wings ' stood before the 
goatherd in imperishable beauty of youth *• 

It is in vain, spake the wonderful woman with a 
malicious ' smile , it is in vain to contend against a 
power superior to mine '. Without thy help, I should 
have been lost, for my nature is such that, while* 
tlie day-star illumines the earth, water is capable** of 
dissolving * * my being. I am Geiwaraha, of the race * * 
of bold and free spirits, who dare*^, not to obey the 
seal of Salomon and the commands of Muhamed. My 
sole pleasure is ^to resist the will of the Prophet/* 
Thou sawst me just now in combat with one of his 
slave-spirits. The malicious wretch * ^ knowing the im- 
perfection of my nature purposely chose this place for 
the attack * * and threw * • me into the floods hoping * ' 
to annihilate * " me. But I knew some one to be ^ * in 
the neighbourhood, ready for help and discontented with 
Allah who • • will not listen to • * his prayer. What 



1 



riffen feinc ^^tit^en fie ben SaffcrfaS f^tx^h unb (l[anfu*d dtrttcr^anb 
eiitgcgrti. * ^iflaunen. * na^brm er trotfen geweiten ('ivar" under- 
stood). 4 to revive, atiflebcii. *wing, J^ittig. *iii unf^nHicter 
3udenbf(^one. '* malicious, icdartig. * bie mir iiberlrgen ifl. >iva^s 
tcnb. ^ <» to be capable, oenttBgcn. * ^ auf)u(i>fcn. * * (Stefc^fr^t. * ^ bie 
18 iDa^ett. The ,e9' is here a formal accusative, pointing to the 
object dependent on ^ivagcn' and expressed by «®a(cnion9 @i(ge( 
unb !99tubainfbd ®cboten nic^i ^u gc^or^en.' See also Gr. § 287. 
^*Ut !8o*Mic. "'jum ^ngriff. '•to throw, fiitrsfn. »'in ber 
{kojfnung. *"ju jerfibren. »» not translated. *obft. It is always 
safer to use ber^ bir, baS for wtiiffti, totiS^t, locld^fS the distinction 
of which see Gr. § 251 and Obs. ^'to listen to, er^i&rctt. 
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He denies *^ thee, Canfu, (that) I will grant*, bb soon 
as' thou dost but agree* to it, for my power is 
limited, and I am not permitted either to heJp or to 
injure mankind ^ without their own consent. 

Oh charming spirit! replied Canfu in silly delight*. 
Thou hast my full consent. Do but unite ^ my son 
Kelanu through the bond of matrimony • with Gus- 
sarat, my niece, and I will for ever® obey thy behests! 

Return then into thy hut with cheerful heart • *, 
exclaimed Geiwaraha with an air full of sneering tri- 
umph : for the accomplishment ^ * of thy wish has al- 
ready begun *•. 

And the spirit spread*' its wings and flew aloft**, 
and with a mixed feeling of horror and repentance * * 
Canfu threw * ^ himself do\Mi upon his face. 



As the sun was setting * ^ behind the mountains, 
Canfu returned with his herd to his hut. Huadir, his 
wife, knew the bleating of the goats and hastened to 
meet * * her husband. What has become of Kelanu * " ? 
she asked astonished. 

Kelanu did not go'° with me, answered Canfu 

1 to deny, tjctfaflcn. ^ bag mU idf btr gewafrrcn. ^ fctalb CmOl^' 
understood). * to agree, (intoifligen. * id) barf ben SKcnfd^cn . . . 
toeber (c(fen no(^ fc^aben. * J^rcube. ^ to anJte, oercinigen. * i^anb 
b<r (JJe. »ewig. * o fo ff tre gettojl . . , jwriitf . >»(ltfuaung. »«to 
begin, 6eginnen. '^to spread, au8f^)annen. »Mn bi< ^'i^t. *«mU 
einem (^cfit^I , an^ (Bxamn unb IReue gcmifc^t. < ^ to throw, ftmntn 
(this verb is nsed both transitively and intrantitive/y, which is not 
usually the case with transitive verbs, for these to assume an in- 
transitive signification arc used in the reflexive fonn. See Gr. § 117. 
i^to set, bcrfinten. *^ei(t( . . . entgegen. <»a'0 ifi Jl((anu gfs 
6(ie6en? *® perfect tense. 
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with surprize ^ . 1 had commanded him to catch fish 
in the river for our evening meaL 

That 1 know, replied Huadir. Moreover, he per- 
formed his task, but went away afterwards to look for 
thee as the sun was yet in the valleys. 

Canfu was frightened at these words, for he re- 
membered it having been about the time^ when he 
gave' his consent to the spirit Geiwaraha. 

He might perhaps have gone out^ to shoot deer? 
he asked with concern, or is he with " Gussarat? 

Bow and quiver hang* quietly in the chamber, 
answered Huadir, and Gussarat who today was fit^ 
for no other work is obliged industriously to spin within 
the hut. Her company he certainly does not seek. 
Kather do I believe that he went away ^ to avoid her. 

That is a great misfortune! lamented Canfu wring- 
ing^ his hands. 

What must I take thee ^ ® for, Canfu I asked Huadir. 
Is ^ * the timid ^ * woman ^ ' to console the strong man? 
The lad is certainly old enough * ^ and acquainted with ^ ^ 
the mountain-paths. Though he should have gone as- 
tray * *, he will soon find his way again * ^ Come to 
supper. We will reserve * * his share for the vagabond. 

'Bfftfttibet. *bo§ f6 um tie ^t\{ gcnjcfen. 'als er . . . gcgr6en 
(J^attt" osderstood). ^ivare rr tttrfici^t anSgcgangcn. ^bd. The 
student has to attend to the frequent use of the preposition ^M" 
and on which occasions it is employed ; it is identical in most cases 
with the French "cAe*". * singular number; see Gr. § 291 and 
Ohs. "^ bie . . . )u geSrattt^en war. * perfect tense ; see Gr. % 293 a, 
•unb rattg. *®»ie fommfi bu mir ©or ((i. e. what is the matter 
withAee). »»fott. »« timid, toerjogt. ^^^geib. >Mp be* bcr Surfc^c 
a(t genug (for the ^peculiar construction with the adverb ^lo^" see 
(rr. § 51. »» funbtg (with genitive). »• fatlc er j!* aiiti^ tocrirrt («»)cnn 
er |t(^ oitd^ verfnt ^atte^ see Gr. § 323). ^"^fi^ fc^on ivicber fftx^ns 
nben. ' ■ anf tctm. 
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She went in. Disconsolate Canfu stood stilL 1 
have agreed to my own misfortune , he lamented , and 
Geiwaraha has stolen from me the only joy of my 
heart! Oh, great Prophet I behold my grief, and stretch 
forth thy mighty arm to help me ' I But alas , I dare 
not call upon thee; for I have allied* myself with 
thine enemies and justly ' hast tliou abandoned me ! 



Kelanu had meanwhile been restlessly wandering^ 
among the mountains. Well acquainted with the val- 
leys and rocks of the hiUs, among which he was bom, 
he knew how to find all the notches ^ which his father, 
here and there, had cut® into stones and trunks of 
trees, as marks ^ in the complicated mountain-paths': 
but today his knowledge seemed to forsake him. A 
long time he had been wandering about without being 
able to find ^ the pasture-ground near ^ ^ the stream, 
and when the night at last came on^^, he had en- 
tirely * * lost the way and stood upon a sterile heath 
on all sides surrounded by ' ^ lofly rocks. 

He then felt afraid * * in ^ ^ the unknown dreary 
place. His father, debased^* by the desolate forest- 
life as well as by many a care, had done nothing for 
his young soul. He had grown up savage ^ ^ as the 
beasts of the mountains. He knew nothing of higher 

^ fltfcfe • . . au8 ^u meinet <S)u(fe ; see Gr, 49 etc. * to ally onself, 
{14^ oerOuuben. 3 mit fRc^u * tu^clod war Sitimu . . . um(cTges 
fc^ioeift. B notch, Siexh, ®to cut, (auen. J ^u 'DUrfgei^fit. 'in 
ben 0(tf(4(ungenen liBetgfiudcn. 'o^ne finben ^u fonneti. i<>att(miut 
be contracted with the article following. It is impossible to deter- 
mine by rule when a preposition mutt be contracted with the ar- 
ticle being dependent on usage and rhythm, * * to come on , (fts 
dufctcc^cn. »»tobaig. '^niit. *^ba »orb (or ^ttutbe") i(tti langc. 
^^ an. * « ocTwilbctt. * ' rof . 
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things y and was acquainted with no power which he 
could call upon * in the hour of need. He therefore * 
screamed out aloud the name ^CanftT begging* for 
rescue out of thifii wildemeaa I But Canfu heard him not 
— the father had given up • his son — , and Mu- 
hamed would not save a being ^ that* knew nothing 
of hitn. 

Now, in the middle of ^ the heath , a small blue 
flame burst forth* out of the earth. It* grew with 
every moment and at last flared * * up high like ^ * a 
burning sheaf; and at the same time a hurricane arose ^ * 
howling * 3 about the rocky summits , but it could not 
reach the middle of the heath where Kelanu stood and 
the blue fiery sheaf** was burning. 

And all around high in the air resounded * * a hor- 
rible*^ screaming, howling and hissing*^ which ap* 
proached nearer and nearer * * and at last descended * * 
upon the heath, and now a crowd*® of winged airy 
forms** surrounded the fire, and Kelanu saw himself 
all enclosed** by the fearful circle of spirits.*' 

Then a beautiful woman moved forth** out of the' 
multitude and with a look full of savage delight seized 
Kelanu's trembling hand. 

Ye spirits of freedom, she spoke to her comrades * *, 
behold here in the midst of you a youth who is given 

* anrufen. > ba (begins the sentence). * iittb Bat. * ba^nge« 
fteScn. « ben. • bet. ' rMxa ouf. • to burst forth, (en^orbtei^en. * Pc 
(t. «. bit g(amtne). *®to ^re up, em))OT(obCTn. * * glef^. ** to arise, 
P* crJeBen. "^ bet . ♦, . Jeulte. •* bie Blaue geuergatBe. ** (o(^ in 
bet Suft ettonte tingdnm. <<> horrible, gtagUci^. ^^ ©efd^tei unb %f 
(eul ttnb (De^ifd^. > * immet nd^et (» further and further, immet n)eis 
tet). »» to descend, fldj niebetfenfen. *® ein ©ewimmel (liter: a crow- 
ding together). «* form, @epa{t. ^a ringS eingeWoffen, ^^ ©eijlcrftefS. 
** to move forth, tiettctf(i»tBen. ** comrade, @enog. 
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into our powers His father has submitted to our rde 
and Kelanu is delivered over to the scorners of Muhamed. 
Hence let us see, oh ye of royal race*, how far the 
human heart is capable of being instructed ^ in the bold 
principles at which * the slavish disciples ^ of Mecca's 
Prophet tremble I 

A murmur ® like ' the first rumbling * of the earth- 
quake expressed the applause of the weird ® assembly; 
at this while ^ ^ a thunder-clap crashed ^ * , and in a flash 
of lightning^* a terrible being appeared in the midst 
of the spirits. Towering above them like a giant ^ ^, it 
flapped * ^ its dark monstrous wings, its savage face at 
the same time bearing ^ *', the impress * ^ of grandeur 
and abjectness * '; its restless eyes flashing * * with * ® an 
inner horrible fire and shooting forth their rays all 
around * ° in the circle. 

Allahoaral howled the spirits casting themselves 
down upon their faces * * and oflTering to the rebellious 
chief the homage** which they refused to the Lord 
of heaven and earth. 

Shaking* 3 like the leaf** of the timid *5 aspen- 
tree * 6, the audacious Geiwaraha approached the mighty * ' 
commander's forcing «» Kelanu to bend his knee be- 
fore him. 

_J[^now what thou hast done, Geiwacaha, spoke 

i*V*^ "'*''• " SJermerfen^ett. is ^o flash, leuc^ten. - Jo" 
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Allahoara with a voice resembling^ the distant roar* 
of the lion, and 1 commend' thy care^ and fidelity 
in^ our cause. 

Accept for thy reward the office of tutor * to ^ the 
youth. Bring him into our palace in the centre of the 
earth , guide him through all the schools of our race, 
have * him instructed * in all the arts useful for those 
deeds *® which we shall demand^* of him,^ and make 
of him a serviceable scourge ' * of the wretched slaves 
of proud Muhamed. 

The words had scarcely died away*', when there 
was a rattling sound all around in the air ' ^ as from a 
cloud of hail** which, lashed**^ by the storm, is hur- 
rying past * ^ . Lightnings hissed, thunders roared. Al- 
lahoara had disappeared with his band * ^. Fear not ! 
Geiwaraha exhorted * * the youth, firmly clasping him * ® 
in * * her arms. Beneath her mighty stamp * * the 
ground shook, the summits of the rocks trembled from 
the powerful spell*' and the valley sank down** into 
the fearful abyss*' along with the unhappy prey of 
the spirits. 

With a concussion of the earth * ® the sunken down 
valley fixed itself*' in the interior*', and on all sides 

' b!c . . . greii^. * ® eBruK. ' to commend, loBen. ^ @orgfa(t. * fur. 
® nimin ^itm l^ol^n bad 3lmt eitier Olrsiel^ftin. "^ 6ei. > See Gr. § 146. 
* to instrnct, tttitetmeifen. *®tte et ju ben l^aten hbarf. ^^fotbem. 
*^ See Gr, § 804. *3 to die away, berfUngcn. *^ ba rauf^te t% ringS 
inber^uft. ** wiceinc ^agclwoCfe. ^^tolash, ^)citfc^en. *' to hurry past, 
batJoncUen. * 'fRotte. *» to exhort, itta^nen. *» ben pe . . . . umfdjiang. 
**mit. «« 5^u§f!og. *8 BanBftei. *4 Jinuntet (The distinction of ^^in* 
and ^^ct" see Or. § 153). «»in bfe gtoufe Jttefe. ^o mjt einem dtbfloge. 
*' feftte ft«^ . . . \t% *» im 3nnetn bet drbe. 

5* 
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the rocks which surronnded it opened ' forming^' rough 
and irregular arches and passages > Avhieh allowed the 
eye to range freely ^ into wide halls and caverns *. 
Geiwaraha led the amazed Kelanu into a long hall il- 
lumined by a thousand tapers, the light ^ of which 
was reflected ® by lofty mirrored walls % so that a lustre 
resembling the light of the sun dazzled the eyes of the 
youth. Here in long rows were hanging the most splen- 
did garments from ^ all the zones of the earth ; the ar- 
tificial, disfiguring and cumbrous costume '■* of the civi- 
lized European; the gorgeous, easy splendour of the 
Asiatic, and the variegated fur, feather and shell attire 
of savage nations. 

The poor garment thou art wearing * ^ is unworthy 
of thee, spoke Geiwaraha. Choose here after thy taste 
and hesitate ^ * not to select the most precious. What- 
ever thy heart desires**, is thine. 

For a long time Kelanu contemplated with curioeity 
and pleasure the motly fitter of colours, metals and 
precious stones, irresolutely stretcfaii^ forth his hand 
now here , now there * *, unable to arrive at any deci- 
sion for the multitude * * of glorious objects * *, among 
which he had to choose. 

Take these sultan's garments*^, said Geiwaraha, 



< to open, effhett, this being a IrciimitVe rerb, but here nsed in an 
intranniive sense, nitist assaihe the reflewwe farm, see Gr. § 117, 2. 
s^Ubcnb. > bie ben $H(t fiei (ie§en in tc. * iS^tfnUht. <^ ^d^ein. « to 
reflect, jUTntfiocrfen (ac/tVe voice to be used). ^ "^piegelmanbc. * an9. 
* itTa(^t. ^ ^ to wear, ttagen (In German, the relative prononn can ne- 
ver be omitted, therefore ** which thou art wearing'*. * ^ to hesitate, 
f(^euen (reflexive form). ^ > to desire, ge(iifi€n (impersonal verb, see Gr. 
% 120. b.) '3 talb ba^in, talb bott^in. ** ii6er ber SRcnge. >« glorions 
object, J^cnlt^fcit. » « 8 uftwi^Mcibcr. 
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perceiving^ his irresolution. They are intended' for 
a lofty y powerful ^ figure *, at the same time express 
dive ^ of thy future destination : for the favourite of 
our race is bom to be the uncontroled ruler of man-^ 
kind*. 

With secret rapture E^elanu threw himself into the 
Kaftan of skyblue silk glittering^ with gold aad sap- 
phires , and pressed upon his brow* the white pearl*' 
adorned turbfm, from the diamond ornament of which 
a proud heron's plume* roee^*. 

Thou art even ' * more handsome than I thought, 
exclaimed Geiwaraha. with a furtive glance; in this ar* 
i^y^' thy youth in resplendent^* with truly divine 
charms I Hastily*^ fihe led the youth to the nearest 
mirror which reflected^* his full figure. Terrified and 
enraptured he gazed *^ at his dazzling image in the 
dear crystal and in silence confessed ^^ that Geiwaraha 
did ^ * but justice to himself His heart opened ' * wide, 
and vanity with its train** first entered**, preparing 
and inclining it** for the reception of the mighty** 
powers that were to follow** it 

Thou must be tired * *, now spake Geiwaraha, with* * 
thy long pilgrimage among the mountains and with all 
that*^ has since happened to thee. Therefore refresh 

U(8 fie « « . . wa^maN- * httt^ntL ^ powerful, txdfti^. * SBtt^** 
' unb fpui^en .... au8. ^ '^e^cTrf(^et ^ex 'JKeufi^cti. '' fha^Unh This 
being an abbrwiated accessory sentence the verb most stand last as in 
att accessory sentence ; see Gr. § 2»9, foot-note. ^ unb bctiifte fi^ . . • • 
inbie^time. * 9lci(nM<4- '^ to rise, cmpotfUigcn. >^no4* ^*am3^f 
€4miUt. IS fha((t. * * dtig. > ^ bev i^m tnt^t^mmnf. * * to gase^ 6c« 
tisd^Uti. 17 ^efannte ft4 im etitteti. ^sbag... loibevfii^cn (affe. i*to 
open, &ffh«n (reflexive foxm). *<> <S)efo(gc. *^ to enter, ffindmikliaL 
'^ttnb viiflcU unb bcf^iffte e9. *» mighty, gcivaUig. ^^ ntu^folgiti folU 
ten. sft cnnubet. ** Don. *7 oott ^Htm, toad. 
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thyself by a short sleep for glorious, never anticipated * 
enjoyments , as well as * for an instruction which, play- 
fully ', shall teach thee what * poor unguided * mortals 
do not learn to comprehend within an age *"*. 

She led him to a side-room ' where beneath a splen- 
did baldachin a costly sofa spread out for him its high 
silken cushions^. A lamp burning^ within a vase of 
red crystal shed down * ® an agreeable evening glow 
upon the couch * * . Kelanu^s senses grew dim * • and 
he sank down upon the couch. Slumber gently, and 
may the powers of the Earth guard * » thy sleep, whis- 
pered Geiwaraha vanishing * *. A ^ott music sounded * ' 
from the distance, ever fainter*® and fainter and when 
it ceased *% Kelanu had fallen asleq>*^. 

But his sleep was not dreamless. He fancied * ' he 
saw * * his father Canfu upon the mountains of Gabel 
el Ared. His countenance was gloomy as the black 
abyss** of the rooky cleft'*, his voice resembled the 
roaring* 3 of the angry sea when it breaks** against 
the cliffs. He upbraided his son for his fine attire** 
and commanded him to put on again his shepherd's 
garb * ® and to look after the straying goats * ' upon the 



* to anticipate, a^nm. * unb. » f<)ie(enb. ^ boS, itaS. * unguided, fn^* 
tetCoS. • in einem ^tn^^tmlttx. ' (Re6enjimniet. * two i^m . . . bie 
l^ol^en fefbenen $o(fier entgegenbfa^te. « bie . . . Brannte. i® to shed down, 
l^etabg{e§en. ^ * ©(^(ummetpfitte. ** to grow dim, fii^ itmf^Iefrtm *' to 
guard, l^iiten {conjunction mood), the English * may" of course omitted). 
»*u«b toerf(^»anb. ^^tosound, etti^ncn. *«faint, fc^maclj. **' to cease, 
toetfiummen. * » entfd^afcn. *»e8 biinfte ijm (or i^n). «• present con- 
junctive. «»3lBgtunb. «» getfenttuft «3 ©taufen (verb ^^btaufen* to 
roar. The gender of verbal substantives see Gr. § 26). *^ to break, 
Btanbctt. **j!leibttna. *• ^irtengewanb, a^en wrinteii Slcflcn m^ 
SttfeJ^en. 
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mountain-tops. Enraged* at the unworthy request*, 
Kelanu refused^. Threateningly Canfu raised his 
shepherd's crook against him. Fear and anger awakened 
the youth and when he opened * his eyes, Geiwaraha 
stood before him, a crafty smile upon her beautiful 
face. 

Full of* the subject « with which he had just been 
occupied^, Kelanu related to her his dream. Silly • 
father ! she exclaimed with a sneer ^, miserable * ^ Canfu t 
Shall * * Kelanu , the favourite * * of the spirits, Gei- 
waraha*s chosen one * », listen to the follies * ^ of a chil- 
dish old man and think again of poor Caniu I No, young 
man, despise the lessons * " which that worthless goat- 
herd gave thee * *, and think no more of the silly ad- 
monitions of thine unworthy parents. Kelanu was bom 
to rule ! How then should * ' a future king listen to 
the instructions of poverty and simplicity * ■ ? I 

And she conducted Kelanu through several wide 
halls and long passages into a lofty magnificent saloon. 
Here a crowd*® of finely dressed youths surrounded 
him with great joy and humble salutations*®, and ha- 
ving extolled** his figure, his bearing, his dress, they 
exultingly * * proclaimed * ^ him the sultan of their amuse- 
ments for this day, and led him as in triumph to a 
golden seat which stood beneath a canopy**. 

A luxuriant repast was served up * ' and the gayest 

* tm\ilxt (fiber at). * Qumutf^uriQ. » to refuse, wfbetfpted^en. ^ to open, 
attff(^(agen. ^ boff Don. ^ subject, ®egen|lanb. ^ mit Um er fi^ fo tUn 
Bef^afligt GJottc* understood). 8 silly, at6erm «f^)Ottenb. *« miserable, 
et^Stmltc^. i*foa. i^ec^ufelina. ^ » ^tuSerma^fter. ^^auf bie It^ot^d^ 
ten ... . adjttn. * * lesson, it^xt, » • bfe bit Je , . . . .gegeben G5«t* nnder- 
Btood). if^aif. "dinfalt. »• (Sd^aar. »» salutation, ©egrugitng 
*^ na^bem Pe, . , Qt\ixit\tn G^atlen*). «» iuBelttb. *> to proclaim, auS^ 
tttfen. *< Stjtonjimmel. ** to serve up, awfltagen. 
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company^ uoiBily eunrounded the tuble*. Exaggerated 
praisea' whioh accompanied Kelwiu's every word, v^ 
nomcHMf wit malieiously wounding ^ those present ^ and 
unaparingly tearing to pieoes the absent S biting and 
lively satires ' on Allah i voluptuous allusiona and ato^' 
ries which the innocent Kelanu but too readily learnt 

to understand! seasoned the banquet *, and now the cry- 
stal goblets went round ^ in wbioh the gold and the 
purple of the niost precious *■ ^ wines sparkled ^ ^ ; besir 
tatingly ^ ^ Kelanu delayed * ' taking * * the goblet, but 
the laughter of bia boon companions'*^ immediately 
chid * • him for it 

Thou dost not really * ' think of the prohibition of 
the wretched Muhamed ? his neighbour inquired of him. 
Hast thou forgotten that thou haet forsworn him and 
belongeat to a greater Lord? What the earth gives, 
exists * • for * • our esyoyment, and he * ^ were * * indeed 
a fool a thousandfold , that would ^ ^ be thirsty, when 
the goblet i9 offered * ' to him out of which * ^ be can 
drink strength and pleasure*^, and new strong^ for 
new pleasure* 

This reason seemed irrefutable to Kelaau's d^ire < ^v 
He emptied the goblet in rapid ^^ draughts, and soon 
hia cheeka burnt with * • an * • uncQounon glow and hia 



* UtitCTfalttttia. ' umtauri^U W Zaftl ^ praise, gob)>re{rutta, *Ui*^ 

#|»i{ftit. > tQ go roaod, in )^it SRan^e.a^M* *® pyecioni, tUU ^> lo 
spiurU^, fittiMn (verb ia ih« ^mgukir^ wo Qr. §a9l. tm^ ^*#^), 
** ifkntnid^* *^ to ^olsy, jSgim. ** ^u w^nm- ** bet Stifdiatneffcn 
ma^itt. t« to ohido, .((ftvafea. '^ U^ mil ni4i gat. ^Mft. . . . U. 

i» (tt. *« bti. ** pwfc ooDd. a« iMftte. *» to bo offered, ftd^ baitkUa, 

^««it9b«m. ^""iltttft jca^Safl. ^^SeainOe. ^'^ r«<>id, iaf(|, ^^^n. 

** to be omitted. 
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eyes lightened with ^ n * wild desire ' after some ob- 
ject which he knew not yet. 

Then auddenly sounded the sweet glad notes of 
cymbals and flutes ^, and four and twenty young slaves * 
catpe dancing ^ into the hall. Garlands of flowers adorn- 
ed the raven-locks which, flowing down from the neck* 
rendered the snowy shoulders still more dazzling 7, and 
out of the blooming faces laughed large, dark, roguish 
eyea, casting bewitching glances* towards the table- 
company *• Still more enchanting ^ * appeared the hand- 
some forms in the various postures and turns ^ ^ of the 
artful dance which grew ever more bewitching. 

Enjoyest thou ^ * life under the guidance of Geiwa- 
raha? sounded*' a sweet voice beside himt and a hot 
soft hand gently pressed his own ^ ^ He looked aside ^ ^ 
and Geiwaraha herself, in the costume of the dancers, 
only infinitely more alluring through immortal spirit's 
beauty * *, sat near him, her dark, sunny eyes ^ ^ burn- 
ing ' * deeply into his heart 

Ah, Geiwaraha? he sighed; and returning the pres- 
sure of hej» hand^^, he fell, intoxicated with*^ wine, 
upon the spirit's breast. 

Away«M Geiwaraha gently whispered along the 
hall*', and as if caught by a breeze*', dixmer-guests 
and dancers vanished from her presence * ^, and in the 



* toon. > to be omitted. ^ ^^ertangtn. ^ bet 39mBe(n unb %X^itn nc6« 
(i<(ec, ftettbiget il^ang. ^glave, ^((atoin* ^itanjten. ? nod^ gtai^cttbcv 
iettooc^o^cti. ^ mcli^e toerfu^ntifit .... (Utftcn. • SLafeCftefeafd^aft. ^ <> en* 
QhsBting, Tciaenb. *^ ^Mm^tn unb ^ciibitn(^(it. >> frcut bid^ (im« 
pew.)- **to»oimd, flBUn. ^^bfc (cine, ^<»iui6ciie. (<" @ei{icifd^&ite« 
17 i^u buntcfn ^ttgctifonttett. ^^ Mnntcn. ^^ ben ^nbcbvutf nmitt 
bcntb, '"^ bnau^t toon. *> foit ^^ flitfiette «... in ben SAa( (in. 
*> wie toom €tttTmu)inbe aef|i|t, ^^ aii9 ban SaaU. 
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glittering lustre of the tapers gave way to a soft light 
of the moon ^ . 

Geiwaraha! sighed Kelanu, lifting up his eyes to 
her*, and timidly his lips approa<5hed hers. 

Geiwaraha, spoke he more boldly and clasped the 
beautiful ghost into his arms. 

Entirely mine! she exclaimed with savage axdour'. 
But at the same time her looks sparkled * so hostilely 
and grimly, that Kelanu started back * in horror • tear- 
ing' himself from her arm with the force of anguish. 
Out of thine eyes the fire of hell sparkles , stam- 
mered he, thou art not created for the embraces of mor- 
tal man » 1 Silly » fool ! she spake with a smile * » and 
once more stretched forth * ^ her arms after him. 

Recollection now comes back to me, cried Kelanu, 
holding out his hands before him as for protection**. 
Thou art an evil spirit, thou lovest me not, thou wishest * ' 
but to destroy ^ « me, away * ' from me I 

Childish boyl she said with a sneer *«. Thou art 

not ripe yet for my love. Thy mind , spoiled by a 

wretched training* 7^ is still too effeminate**. It must 

lirst be steeled through the instructions * » of our mas- 

ers, until thou arrivest at the point «<> where thou 

thu'^^d* ^othing more, not even«^ Allah's avenging 



«« in i^xtm JBritfe c^ * • • • 8" <*r em^jor. » ®tut. ^ aBer bafcei funfcfle 

t<§. "eimse • /^^Hrtback, jumcffft*^^^^ « cntfe^t. ' unb ft*... 

«tt«fJrfcfew. 12 ^{^ ^f*** «i»y, Bribe, iojac^elnb. it to stretch forth, 

'««. *"*>erbcrtct,. ^I?if *^!* »"»» ^*»fe bwMtenb. t^to wish, tctU 

^^^*« b« ba^in aeraSr. \t**"*^ -instruction, Untcri«iftt«9. 
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In a small hat, the abode ^ of want and squalor*, 
stood Geiwaraha with Kelanu. A horrible ' old witch, 
around whose yeDow, dirty, bony skin^ but a few 
disgusting rags ^ were hanging, came up limping upon 
a crutch ^ and humbly worshipped before the beautiful 
Geiwaraha. 

I will leave this pupil with ^ thee for a time, 
Morad, said the spirit. Instruct him in thy arts and 
render * him a useful scourge * for the human race. 

Morad rose ^ ® from her knees, with her watery eyes 
maliciously glancing over to Kelanu**, and suddenly 
lifting up * ^ her crutch she felled him to the ground * ' 
with a powerful blow over the head. 

Kecovering * ^ again from his stupefaction, he sprang 
up enraged*^. He was alone with Morad, Geiwaraha 
had left him. 

Die by ' ® my hand, monster I screamed he, and was 
going to fall * ^ upon the witch ; but grinning * * she 
touched * ° him with her crutch, and both the courage 
and the power'® of injuring her** had deserted him**; 
and icy cold * ^ the blood was running in his relaxed * ^ 
veins. 

OflFwith that fool's attire* •*, my lad, croaked the witch. 



* 93e(aufung (nouns in apposition must be used in the tame case with 
the substantive to which they refer). ^ Unfau6eifeit. ^ horrible, gta§« 
lic^. ^ Jlno(^nt(aut. ^ nur no4 t\nit\nt, efel^afte Sttmf)cn. ^ an einer 
jttit(te (erBeigr^inrt. ^ (ei. ^ to render, tna(^ett. ^ IRut^e (what form? 
see Grammar § 804). ^ ^ to rise, fi(^ (T(e6en. ^ ^ f(^ieCte ^eCanu mit 
i^teit Sdefattgtn ^Smifd^ m, **ioB • . . auf. *^utib f<^metterte i^n 
. . . Sn *^obcn. ** aI6 er ... ju fl<^ fam. »*«ntTftpit. ^^toon. ^'woflte 
... IJetfaflen. ^^grinfenb. »»to touch, betfijteti. *»ber SWutJ wie 
bie i?raft. * * the supine (see Gr. § 305). ^^ mat bei i^m Detfd^tounbcn. 
*3e{8fa(t. 2^ relaxed, eTf<^(affettb. *«^ntntev mit bet Stamnttai^t. 
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oir with it ! take the ^tchcr and felch me aonae water 
oot of the manh yonder. 

Once more the denne of leaatanee* rose* within 
Kebnii. But Monid laieed the cniftch, and it having 
afaead^ become dear to him' that here he waa the 
weaker, he obedientty took the fine tarfaan €iff his head, 
laidaode the magnificent kaftan aciaed thejNiGfaer and 
aooo brought it back filled with the JBmj water^ of 
the manh. 

EatI imperioody* apake Morad, reaching him* a 
piece of «*i"fc^g flesh. ^**Hnf had no a p pe tite for 
it^; but a mmaring look cxf die BHmBter* mad respect 
tor * her cratch foieed dw •Iw i. i ^ J ^ fyoA upon him* % 
and he swallowed it gWiM^wg taammij at hia tor- 
maitnr * * 

Daring the reput, tbe latter** eowered** oppoaite 
Urn iqNMt the groaad. Tke leaaaaB** of pot e i ty and 
<i|>pra«an aie Tarioos >S abe uali Mi ed kirn tmnqoilly. 
'D>7 * * Rods maa maatai or and. Ther teacb the 

«r*kJ *■**■** ** «™^* • "^ *• «»*'' -rf'the jawa* • 
or the tigw they eane>* to «mm** with»« nuudo- 

and blood. 

M^ »3ir^f *^y' • »* -^ *^**-» "«?*rf -"griiy. 

'^ *^ ^ hat hec^ a^ S^ ..i,:^ J^^;^', 

«»1^*^!^^^."' *»^fe«««, atrompMiy thee! 

im>laiiS4 
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she got up ^ oir * her crutch and took ' his hand with 
her clammy-cold -* bony fist*. 

Wilt thou bring me back ^ to Qeiwaraha? asked 
Kelanu with melancholy ^ longing *, but the living 
skeleton shook her skull ^ and pulled the youth along 
with her * ® as far as * ^ the gnlph * * of a rocky cavern 
which lay full of dead bodies *^. 

To look death boldly * * in the face * •, shrieked * ^ 
the witch, that proves ^^ the courage of man * ". Learn 
it , Kelanu. This cave is thy resting-place for the * • 
night. 

Never '^1 exclaimed Kelanu shuddering, and in- 
tended ** to take to fiight**. But Morad seized him by 
his dark locks, dragged him* ^ into the cave and flung* ^ 
him upon the dead bodies. She then mumbled a few 
unknown words and limped away. 

Kelanu was about following her, but her magic 
power retained ' ^ him in the cave. Terribly did fear, 
horror and disgust torture him; these feelings however 
grew ever weaker, the longer he found himself in the 
horrible** abode*', and finally all-powerful habit ren- 
dered this sight so supportable to him as to make him 
ieel the fatigue** which overtook him, as well as the 
necessity of sleeping*'-*. He looked round in the cavern 

»to get up, jti^ crl^eten. ^auf, ^to take, fojfcn. < clammy-cold, 
nafif aU. ^i(no(^enfauft. ^mieber. ^ melancholy, toel^m&t^ig. *®e(ns 
fiid>t. » iobtf nfiabfl. » <» jog . . . mit fl<^ fort. > » 6iS on. * * ©c^lnnb. 
^^ijtttcr ^rtt^miitte. ^*ttd. **m bic iHugen. *• to shriek, (reif(^eii. 
^'to prove, ^ctDa^ren. **maii, SRann. '^blefc. ><^nittmtentte(t 
(more, emphatic than iiimmet or me). ^*to intend, ttjodcn. ^^ents 
flic^en. »*f<^!dftc i^n fcotan. 24^ fling, fc^lewbitn. **to retain, 
^utiitf^jUcn. ><^ horrible, f(|tug(i(^. ^^ abode, $lufcnt^a(t. >nA§ er 
^aiu gclangte^ bte (fnnubuug gu fii^ten. ^^bie fidf mit Urn ^etitcf* 
nig beS 8(^(aft& bet. t^ui finftcatc. 
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for a comfortable resting-place and fiikding' none, he 
prepared of two corpses which he placed^ one upon 
the other * a pillow for his head ^, confidently * laid 
himself down upon it and was soon asleep ^. 

As he awoke, Morad and Geiwaraha were stand- 
ing * at the entrance " of the cavern. Just right so * •, 
the witch said with a grin * * . Thou conferrest honour 
upon my method of education * *, Kelanu. Who thus * * 
is able * * to sleep , to him * * every earthly terror * * is 
but play. 

Has Kelanu completed * ^ his apprenticeship * * ? 
asked Geiwaraha. 

Yes, answered Morad. His heart is now properly * • 
hardened through misery, horror and fury*^, and sus- 
ceptible of the teachings ' ^ of deception and hypocrisy. 



Geiwaraha stood with Kelanu before an old tower. 
A sly-looking • * old man in a brown Dervish costume, 
with a long silvery beard* 3, a targe rosary in kis^*^ 
girdle, stepped out of the gate *5. 

NervaUy thou friend of our race, spake Geiwaraha. 
Take this chicken*® under thy wing and instruct*' it 
in the arts which have made thee rich and honoured 
among silly mortals*®. 



»unb ba er...fanb. ^auS. *to place, fcfti^ten. *uUt etnanbct. 
*cin giujcfiffcn. ogcttofl. ^ to fall asleep, einWafcn. » verb ^fle^en" 
to be pnt in the singular, see Or. § 291 and obs. ^ am (fingange. 
* « fo ifi eg tec^t. ^ » to say with a,grin, grinfcn. » * bu mai^fl . . . iiffxt. 
1 8 aCfo. * no be able, totrmBgen. » « fiit ben. » « ®<i^te(fen bet (£rbe. 
W to complete, auSfie^en. isgetrjeft. 'Sge^Srlg. 2o@ti,„„, (fn^y) 
unb (Jntfcfeen. ^^mpfdn^ii^ fiit bie Se^tcn. «« sly-looking, f(^(au 
bUcfcnb. 2 3 (giijcjtatt. ^* am. ^^^fextt. *»ilti(^(ein. a'to in- 
struct, untertoeifen. ^^ unlet ben einfoitigen ®tet6Uc^en. 
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Humbly Nervao bowed* andGeiwaraha disappeared. 

Kelanu stepped with the old man into his vaulted 
cell'. High iron chests, secured' with seven locks, 
and cases * filled with files of accounts ' stood against ' 
the walls. Upon a marble-table in the middle of the 
room lay a large heap of pieces of gold, a pair of 
scales ^, several files and other tools *. 

Here behold thy first work *, young man * ^, spake 
Nervan, leadipg * * Kelanu to the marble-table. File * * 
the gold pieces in this heap all round * ', till thou hast 
diminished * * their weight by so much * " as to render 
them equal to these specimen-pieces* ^. With this little 
wheel of iron * ' thou then givest back* • to them their 
edge *°. Be industrious and clever, and faithfully de- 
liver up*" to me thy filings **• 

But what dost thou do with the filed pieces of gold? 
asked Kelanu, obediently sitting down** to his work. 

I pass them as having their full weight * ', answered 
Nervan, smiling at * ^ the simple * ' question. 

Can that be done * ^ ? asked Kelanu who in this 
moment obscurely remembered * ^ what his father had 
told him about impositions in trade and business *'*. 

» to bow, P(^ toetBcuflcn. * in bcffcn gew'dlBtc 3«ttc. ^ to secure, t)crs 
ma^ren. ^ case, ^c^ranC. ' file of accounts , diec^nungdrode. <*an. 
^eine ®o(bwage. ^anbeted ®cxattt. ^^xUit. ^^^tnfdf. '^to 
lead, fii^ten. {Participial forms representing abbreviated accessory 
sentences are always placed last in the sentence.) ^ ^ to file, 6<fei(en. 
i^iunbum. *^ to diminish, minbern. *^umfot}{e(. * " ba§ fie biefett 
2)2uf)erfiit(fen gleit^ wiegen. ^^mit biefem faf^Urnen Olabt^en. ^^to 
give back, tviebetgeSen. ^^ben genommenen fRant, ^<>to deliver up, 
aSIiefern. ^i^fe %tii\pant. "P(^ ... fe^enb. ^^idf ge6e fu ars ©ott* 
toic^tig an%. ^Mac^elnb tiber. ^s simple, mit^ei^ig. >^gc^t benn 
baS fo an. *"bct ft^ . . . bunW baran (see Gr. § 310) crimtme. 
^Mm .i?anbe( unb ^^anbeL 



1 
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It is a tribute which the wise man levies* upon* 
the simplicity * of his cotemporary world *, Nervan 
told^ him and then asked: canst thou WTite? It does 
not matter much ^s he Continued, when Keldnu ans- 
wered in the negative'. It is not indispensably re- 
quired in the business * for which Geiwaraha has 
destined thee. Thou wast merely to have altered* a 
little the numbers in a bond of debt * ®, for my eyes 
are already growing weak. However, for this once I 
shall manage that myself*^. 

And immediately he sat down at another table for 
this work, scratching out * ' upon a parchment with a 
small knife what did not suit** him and substituting*^ 
what seemed fit* * to him, over this business mumbling' * 
a sura * ' (i. e. chapter) of the Koran into his silver^ 
beard , and Kelanu's file which was gnawing * » at the 
pieces of gold accompanied the sublime words of the 
Prophet*" with its monotonous noise*". 

Then thou writest more into the bond** than is 
mentioned therein ' * ? inquired Kelanu of the old man 
after a while. 

To be sure, replied Nervan, the contrary would be*' 
a poor * * alteration * "1 

But if the debtor accuse * * thee of forgery * ' be- 

» to levy, CT^ctcn. »i?cn. ^(finfaU. ^ SWitwelt. »to tell, belejren. 
* ed ttut aud) xotixtx ni(^t6. ' M ilelanu . . . Dctneinte. * )u bem 
63cf(^aft . . . (^afi bu ed ni^t unumgandf^ tiBt^ig. * bu ^attefl mir 
Ho6 . . . abanbern foClen. * ^ £<^u(bt)erf(^rei6ung. ^^aber i^ xotxlt 
m{(( biedmal fd^on fdbfi bantbtr ma<4en. ' * fra^te . . . an6. *'to 
suit, tangen. * ^ unb ft^tieb bafnr (inein. ^^gut. ^ <^ btimintte bei 
biffcm ®ef(^aft. *'eine ^ara. *• to gnaw, benagen, *»ble crjabf* 
iicn »lJrep^ctcmoorU. *»(&erattf(^. « » et^ttlbft^ein. «« al8 bonn flcjt 
*-< 3 present conditional (see Gr, § 94). ^-^poor, \^U^X. ^^WinW 
tUHg. »o to accuse, antlageit. ^^i^^crfdlft^un^. 
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fore the judge, interposed* Kelanu, — disgrace will 
overtake thee*. 

In such a ease, Nervan answered, I shall lay' my 
hand upon the Koran, or upon whatever it may please 
the judge ^, and swear that the defaulter* has told 
a lie. 

A false oath? Kelanu exclaimed in terror*. 

Fool! scolded Nervan. What is an oath? The in- 
vocation ^ of a being of whose existence we know as 
good aa nothing, in testimony of a fact* of which 
that being has no knowledge *• I have grown old, 
but never have I seen Allah punishing * * the perjured* *• 
But even did the matter require consideration**, there 
is argument at hand**. Thou thtnkest^*j during the 
act of swearing * *, different * * words from those which 
thou utterest * ' (comp. the ^reservatio mentalii* of Je- 
suitism). The uttered words are for the judge and for 
the oppofietiiy the words thought by thee** will tran- 
quillize thy mind * *, and thus there is help for every 
one*^. 

The file and the w^ords of the Koran were again * * 
murmuring** through the cell. But why tormentest 
thou thyself in thy old days with such ** wretched arts? 
Kelanu asked, impatient at*^ his** tedious occupation. 

i to interpose, einwenten. * ba 6e|le(fl bu ja mit e<^anbe. * present 
tense. '• obet wotauf cS fonfl bem fki^Ut Mitht * bet jd^it^tt 3a(« 
in, •enlffftt. '' tlntufutig. •jut 3<ttflW«ft fi^« <*«« Stjatfadje. 
» nid^tS njc<§. * « bag tRao} . . . fleffraft IJatte. « * peijured, meineibifl 
(how to be nsed, see Gr. § 237). i*ttnb to'dtt {a nod^ tin SebenCen 
babei. **fo gi6t c8 au^ bafitt 9iat(. *^btt bcnffl bit. ^^hti bem 
dribfc^tottT. 1 * different, anbet. *7a(8 bu audf^tii^f}. ^*bie gebad^« 
ten (^©orte* understood). ^^Betttjigen bi*. ^^unb fo (fl 9lffen 
gfMftw. *^r)cn 9ttum. ««to raurmnr, fummen. «» fo. ^^Srger* 
iii ttbtx. >' definite article. (As the definite qrtiple most be rer^ often 
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I oertainly should think ^ that thou hast enough for 
aU thy life long with these iron chests* which I here 
behold. 

Now, my son, thou hast uttered a very false notion '» 
replied Nervan. Man has never enough , and of gold * 
he can never have too much. Gold is the real ^ Mu- 
hamed of the civilized ^ world , because selfishness "* 
is its Allah. Gold is the only thing here below * which 
has any true, permanent* value. No doubt ^^^ one 
must * * not lock it up in boxes, as some short-sifted' ' 
fools do^ and keep watch ^ ^ over it * *, like the noble ^ ^ 
griffin over his magic tnmsures « ' which he cannot en- 
joy. No, it must * ' be sent out to work * * in the world, 
so that ^ * the flown * * pigeons may bring back fresh 
companions from other people's houses * S thus ever ad- 
vancing and heaping interest upon interest, until earthly 
omnipotence be attained '*; for the truly ' ' rich is King 
of the earth and for gold he can buy it ' ^ with all its 
treasures. 

With all? Kelanu asked astonished. 

With alU continued N^-van. Everything that can 
only by any possibility be sold, is to be had for money. 
For gold, beauty delivers herself up * ^ to the caresses 
of a baboon; for gold the Cadi wDl dispense justice in 

snbatitated for the English personal, or possessive pronouns^ it will be 
BvperfluouB to repeat this observatioD. ^ i^ ^'^^it ^c(^. * an ben 
difentiflen . . . (atte^ bu gcnug bein ^an^t^ IBeben (ang. » (ikbanten. 
4 genitive case. »rcal, eigetitnci^. <» civilized, gebilbet. ''ber ^igcn^ 
nut^ B^ieniebcn. ^ permanent, bCeibenb. ><>fcei(i(^. ^<baff. ^> short- 
sighted, bl8bfiiniii8. * » to keep watch, toad^en. » * batftbet. » » noble, 
^Ji. * » itbet ben Saubetfj^a^en. » ' man mtt§ c8. » • nnb avBciten 
laffen. *»bamit. *» flown, attSgefrcgen. s^auS fremben ecl^lagcn 
CXaubenWtag*, pigeon-honsc). »> to attain, etrfngen. ^'mtrfCi^. 
»Mjl fi( ijm fei(. **to deliver oneself up, fiij^ ttbevUffen. 
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thy favour, will the Imaun send thee to paradise *. 
Gold opens to thee the Divan as well as * the harem of 
the Caliph, for gold tliou canst have titles and badges 
of honour ^ at ^ every price and of ' every quality K 
It is true ^, dominion over sea and land is paid for 
in' another coin, with human blood*, but the blood 
of nuin again is venal ^® in all parts of the world ^*, 
and a money-changer ^ * who properly * ' understands his 
business may, through usury, in a short time rise ^ ^ to 
be the commander ^ * of (he earth. 

Thou art going to object ^ ', hastily ^ ^ spake Nervaa 
to Kelanu shaking his head that, as yet, no Jew or 
Armenian is found upon any of the thrones of Europe 
or Asia. That is but ^ * a cunning* device * * invented ** 
by the wisdom of those men. Content with their ' ' 
power y they generously leave** all external symbols** 
to the Sultans and Caliphs, and in this way they rule 
naore mightily and securely than they would * ^ with the 
(Town sitting so ofl^n an uneasy burden on the head **• 

This excellent lecture was interrupted. A tall un- 
couth fellow * * with a colossal turban and broad sword, 
accompanied by two other associates armed with hatchet, 
staff and scourge entered * ' the room * * murmuring 
"% ordet* of the Cadi^K'' 



^ fprid^t bet ^man (Muhamedan priest) tidf frltg. * as well as, toit. 
3 (fixtniiiti uiib d^ttn^i^cn. * aa. ■ Don. ^ ®ute. ^ )wat. " mit« 
• >02enr(^eii6(ut. * ^ fle^t wiebei . • . feit. ^ ^ part of the world , Se(t* 
titii. > * cin ^t^itx. 1 > led^t. ' « farm ^i^ in tux^n Qtit • . . (iiu* 
attfmu($cm. ^^M9 aum ®eMetcr. * <> eintoenben. ^'eifdg. ^>Mog. 
^*cm '{diianti itunflgtiff. *^to inyent, ciftnnen. >> definite article. 
<sto leave, &6et(affen. '^dei^en bcffeiBen. >^ aCd fie (enfc^cn totti* 
ben. *^mli bet oft fo unBequemen ilione auf bcm f^an^te. ^^tin 
Dierfd^rBtiaev itcii. >^to enter, tteten. *^&tmad^. ^'mfcl^ fc^icft 
bei ilabi. 
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This man comes rs if called * I said Nervan to Ke- 
lanu. Thou shalt^ in company with him, engage in a 
trial of skill*. Thy bearing in the business' will 
decide whether I can dismiss thee from apprenticeship ^. 
A widow, here in the neighbourhood, owed me accord- 
ing to this bond fifty pieces of gold. I have made a 
hundred of them^. The Cadi, as in duty bonnd^, 
is ready to grant me' the required assistance through 
a court of law, and thou art to conduct * this suit in 
my name. I will not trouble thee with any lengthened 
instructions^! Remember*" but one thing**: ^goU 
alone is svbstance ' *; everything else is shadote < '." 
Here the question merely is • * to get * * me my hundred 
pieces of gold by seizing everything * « the debtor has* ', 
not excepting her person. For complaints about * ■ fraud 
— a brazen fore-head , for prayers * • — a brazen heart. 
The words: delay, indulgence, leniency *•, compassion 
are bad * * magic formulae * * by which foolish people 
allow themselves to be deceived '^^ and against which** 
the wise man must close his can 



Kelanu with his followers ''^ stood in the debtor's 
poor cottage. The dreaded objection had already been 
struck down * * with haughty insolence. The elderly 
woman*', honesty, want and profound sorrow in her 

^ wit geTufcn. * bu fottfi niit i(m bdn $ToBeflu(f ma^tn, ' bdtt ^tts 
(alteit babei. * au^ bet ^e^te. ^ bataud. * ^ftid^tgemag. f mix . . . 
angebei^tn ^u (affen. ^to condnct, Utten. *mU fcinet langtodltgcti 
Unterweifung (rimfu^en. ^^^to remember, meTfen. ^^baS (Kne. 
^^SS^efen. ^>iS(^ein. ^*^itx %iit nfile%. *»)tt verfd^affcn. i«buTd^ 
(itgtetfung ^tteS brffen. ^ ^ toad bte Sc^ulbnrrin ffaU ^ > Itbev. ^ » ^iu 
ten. '<^ S($onung. ''bad, b'68. *> magic formula, d^tt^CTformd. 
*' p^ . . . tauf(^cn (affcn, ** i?ot beticn. »* mit fetnem ®efo(ge. «« to 
strike down, nubetfc^tadcn. ^^bad alternbe Seib. 
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pale ' haggard * countenance, wept at ^ Kelanu's feei^ 
and a passing^ recollection of^ his mother just then 
sought to soften <^ his heart; but he had learnt Ner« 
van's instructions too well ^ for this feeling to obtain 
any ascendancy *. He gave the orders for distraint to 
the bailiffs. Like harpies they flung themselves upon 
the mean furniture dragging it outside the cottage. 

Leave me but the bed-coverings* of my children I 
die widow supplicated, when the monsters^® returned; 
but Kelanu signed, and even^* these were taken* 

Soon the Cadi's ofBcer * * returned. A man of most^ 
forbidding aspect ^^ followed him, a stout *^ whip in 
his hand. All this lumber^" is not worth five pieces 
of gold, said the bailiff ^'^. On that account, the person 
must supply the rest^\ Here is a slave-dealer. 

M^rcy ^ ^ I the unhappy woman shrieked out ^ ' to 
Kelanu. If you are a human being*', sell me not* 
My poor children are yet so little. . They would perish 
without the care of a mother * ^ ! 

My master must be satisfied at any price*', harsh** 
ly * ' answered Kelanu ; if thou knowest no other re- 
source'*, I must sell thee. 

Only a brief delay ••, only some indulgence, im- 
plored the widow. 1 am expert'^ in all sorts of neat 
handi-work ' ' which is paid for dearly. I will honestly 

^pale, 6Ia§. > haggard, mager. >)u. ^ passing, P<^tig. 'an. 
^tooSte i(m f^oti . . . erweic^en. "^ ohtx 9)eTDan8 Se(ien fatten i(m jn 
toe^l dngeteud^tet. > M ba§ biee ®efu(( (atU Sefianb \ioAvx fBnnni« 
• Sagevbetf eit. ^ ^ monster, Un(o(b. » ^ an^. ^ > SRad^tBote. ^ ^ Don 
(34fl wibvigem $infe(en. ^^ stout, biif. ^'ba9 ganjc ®etilm^eL 
^A <S(et{d^tebientT. ^^ batum toirb bk ^erfon and^eCfcn mitffen. ^^^oxmt 
(etiiftfeit. ^•(reifi^te . . . (inauf. ^^ein a^enfd^. » ^ 2Ruttet|}flege* 
>*um jcben $T({B. '^(ait. ^^}nt\%i bu rdnen anbcm 0lat( bafUt« 
*« ^lufTi^uB. *• 8cf(${(ft. s7 in aOnUi tfinfl(i(^en. $lv6eiten. 
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discharge^ my debt by degrees «, and thou M-ilt then 
have the satisfaction * of having practised * mercy to- 
wards an unhappy family in addition * to the mainte- 
nance of the right. 

Weeping the children clung • round Kelanu's knees 
crying out': "leave us our mother!" 

In the momentary emotion which he fdt, it seemed 
to him as if this proposal were • acceptable ; but imme- 
diately it struck him that the words made use of by the 
debtor • belonged to the bad formularies of incantation * * 
of** which Nervan had warned him. 

Thou hearest thyself** how clever this woman is, 
he spake to the slave-merchant. Therefore thou wilt not 
hesitate*' to pay for her a hundred pieces of gold, 
afl * * I cannot leave her to thee for any smaller sum * ». 
The slave-dealer demurred * •, wished to abate * '* 
and finally counted out*» the pieces of gold which 
Kelanu pocketed**. 

Mother, mother ! screamed the children and dung * • 
^ all sides dosely • ♦ to • « the despairing woman. But 
llelanu went defiantly up to her « * and tore the children 
away « * from her. 

Here is thy slave « », exclaimed he , leading « « the 
poor woman to the slavenlealer; he then went away, 



Vf/n^Bf^, Utti rth ""^ "**• Hap bcnn bo<^ tie (Benudt^unnd. -•to 
ttttmmerit. •^ t^\''T^ ^ ^* ^^^^^ *ne6cn. -to cling, fi(( 

^^« tfagcn. M 5*^^!^^^ ''^^^' -c8feIbP(orfef6fr)%»«€* 
etefttti(^e«. ^^t^^y^^^^^^^ i» to pocket, 



and the cried of woe * of the orphaned little ones re- 
sounded heart-rending after him*. 

Thou hast aheady become quite a sensible * man in 
this short timci said Nervan when Kelanu had made 
to him his report * eonceming the performance of the 
commiesion he had received". Thoa well deaerrest* 
to be now initiated ^ into my best secret Henceforth 
thou knowest why thou must acquire*, thou knowest 
what is required for that*. Now thou hast also to 
learn how to secure for thyself thy acquisitions ^ *• The 
merely rich man, at any time*S b standing upon 4 
dang«t>U8 summit^*. Envy, idleness, want of dexte- 
rity « s, the rapacity of others are hostile to him * ^, and 
easily will he succomb to their attacks if some special 
taUeman do not protect him. That is a reputation ^ « 
guaranteeing to him ^ * the love and the protection of 
the multitude, and frightening back from him both ma» 
lice and violence * ^. However, I believe I have chosen 
the better part « *, and I will not hide « * my ohokie 
from the favorite of the spirits. Follow me. 

And he conducted the youth from the treasury to 
a eide-cell * * carefuUy closing the door behind him * * . 
It was built * * from the bottom to the key-stone * * of 
the vaulted ceiling of human bones bleached white**, 

* bat 3aimnnd<f<^vH. > tBtiti (ctsaeff^tieibcnb ^ititci i^. > ^entibto, 
vcifltbibig. 4 to make report, eeriest ctpattcii. *ft6€Y bit Sliltvt^tttng 
bcs i«M»f8n0etieii iluflvoge. * bif) c§ »obI tottt^* na| 14^ • . . diM 
mdbe. * eimcrbcn. * b«gtt 0i(iht. ^ ^ bat itmoibiite. * < ittnytHL 
»e|>i|e. >*bl< Unaefd^itfli^tcit* ^M^inbiti i^ an. >»lRaf. '^bcc 
l^ni . . . bctbfirgt. > ^ OiwsIttM* * ' bdS bc^e tbeU cmi^t ga ba^ett. 
*• ttl^t Mfi^meigcn. •<» 9}ebeit5ene. ^^ aab fi(U| . . . ffkt^tx ficb 8M* 
^* mat ^tUxA (differeat ftom WKTb€ gebaat^ tee Gr, 9 iss). ** sttt 
Sobdi bis a^M e^ufflefa. '^on wd| fltbtc^ieii «iaf4^bf1irett. 
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and <m the flhelves above and below * were extended ', 
as ornamentation ^, beautifully arranged rows of skulls^. 
With a shudder * Kelanu glanced ^ at ^ his mentor and 
was surprized * at the sudden metamorphosis * which 
had taken place * ^ with the latter's countenance * ^. The 
mouth, around which otherwise a cunning smUe was 
playing, stood open, as the mouth of a seer about to 
proclaim^* prophetic words. The treacherously half- 
dosed eyes^' stared up to Heaven*^ inspired, and 
with a voice full of unction * " he asked the youth : 
^ What does the feeble sprout ^ * of the tree of mor- 
tality think about this habitation ?** 

I think, Kelanu replied morosely * % M(Mrad has eaten 
off * * the flesh and left ^ » Nervan the bones. 

Thus think the sons of folly *^, spake Nervan com- 
posedly * S drawing * * a sponge from his under-garment 
What their eyes see, (that) they believe, and their souls 
are led astray*' through their bodily senses**. Such 
weak judgments lower * • thee before mankind * «, over 
whom thou nevertheless must stand high if thou art to 
fare well'^ upon this globe of fools**. Hence tak^ 
this sponge and wipe thine eyes * * therewith. 

Kelanu obeyed, and opening his eyes ' ® he no longer 



* tUn am ©cfimfc itnb unten. * licfcn. * gjerjierung. < toon Xobten* 
.fd^fibelii. ■ f^aubecttb. ^ to glance, Slitfen. ^ anf. > to be siupriied, 
eiflatmeti. * Setwanblung. ^ <> to take place , ^ ^uita^tn. > » tnlt 
b€ffcn m^d^tt. '>ber ... Dcttunben toiS. 'Hie tfitflfc^ett tln^ttni^ 

lid^. ^'toeatoff, aSfreffeii. ^'fiBtig gdaffen. *<>2:(ox(eit. *igc(a{fcii. 
**teT»OTiietenb. "to lead astray, ine fasten. **btt»* bie (Sinnt 
i^tei 8eiM. *'^cmiebrigcn. *«bor ben Wenfi^en (bn SRenfi^ kawiOy 
Ux SRann wr). ^^mm e« bk »o(UTgc(en foO. *^9lanenriigeL 
••biip bit Ungen (tee Qr. § 308), ••«I8 cf bU 9liigm aitff<|(ttg« 
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found hiiudelf with hie guide in the fearful house of 
boiies, but in a magnilGcent mosque adorned* with the 
tombs of the sultans and prophets » and in which a 
nuniber of faithful Moslims ' were reciting * their 
prayers. 

Do ^y what thou seest me dof Nenran commanded * 
the youth ; he threw himself down upon his face ^ be*- 
fore one of the tombs praying with intense fervour* 
and therewith frequently repeated*, to the great edifi- 
cation of those present ^ °, the pithy dogma * ^ of the 
Koran ^ Allah is Allahy and Muhamed is his Prophet^ 

In the highest degree astonished, Kelanu followed 
the example of his master^*. The latter having ended 
his devotions and again raised himself from the ground^ ', 
he drew a purse from ^ ^ his garment full of small sil* 
ver-coins, and gave it to Kelanu , commanding him * '^ 
to distribute the money to ^ ^ the beggars who were 
besieging ^ ^ the gate of the mosque. Kelanu obeyed. 
"The blessings** of the merciful God** upon«« the 
pious, believing Musselman, who so faithfully** prac* 
tises** the precepts*' of the Prophet I" exclaimed the 
ragged** multitude*^, and Kelanu returned to Nervan. 
The latter took hold * • of his hand mumbling * ' a few * * 



> to find oneself, fti^ 6efinben. * bie geft^mutft war. ' ^iauhi^tx 9lufel» 
mannet. * to recite, j^crfagen. ^ t^uc bad. > to command, geBietctK 
7 auf bad ^nge{t(^t. « in^xunflig. » unb wiebet^otte ba6ei . . . fleif ig. 
» bet 2lntt)f fenbcn. » » ben JTernf^jru^. * » bed geJmS. * » aid biefet 
feinen (S^otteSbiettfl Seenbet unb fi(^ witUt von ber (Sib< txithtn 
^attt. ^* au^, 1 ' unb gei^ot bicfem. ^^an. > ^ to besiege, ^ilagctn. 
» 8 bet ©egen. » » God, (|t6atmet. » » uhtu » * txtuiid^. ^ * to p-rac- 
tUe, ciftttten. *' precept, Q^orff^rift. ^^ ragged, jCTCum^yt. *<^(£toT« 
>• to take hold, crgccifcn. *^murmc(U. **ein<ge. 
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mysterious words and in a moment after ^ stood again 
with him in the well-known • vault of the treasury*. 

Thou art incomprehensible to roe, oh wise Nervan, 
said here Kelanu. Art thou not a servant of the laoe 
of free spirits that despise Muhamed? How does it 
happen^ that thou performest" thy devotions in Mu- 
hamed's temple, and openest* thy treasures to &ithfiil 
Moslims? 

Thus think the sons of folly, replied Nervan. What 
their eyes behold, that they believe, and their souls are 
led astray through the senses of their body. Ejdow 
then, thou, a feather ^ that swimmest upon the surface 
of the sea^, but seest not the rocks which it hides, that the 
highest unbelief, the true, the eternal negation *, nowhere 
manifests itself with such power *• and so decisively 
as * * in the scorn * * of Allah and his Prophet through 
feigned * ' devotion. Hypocrisy * ♦ is the strongest wea- 
pon of our race. 

Let Muhamed's credulous disciples * " consider * • thee 
pious and god-fearing. Show thyself to them, lying 
prostrate ^ ^ in prayer in his temples , sacrifice to the 
believing crowd of beggars * • a few coins of thy stolen * • 
treasures, and fanaticism * <^ will give to thy vices the 



^ im 9(iigenbn(t barauf. * well-known, Bcfannt. ^ @((a|ge»'6(6e. ^ »ie 
f ontfttfi btt bajtt. > to perform, ttent^ten (the supine to be used. See 
€r, § d05). ^to open, anft(uti (here alto the supine), '^toiffe, H 
^eber. ^ bie bu attf Itx %ia^t ber @ec fc^wimmfl (the relative pro- 
noun in connexion with the second person of the verb requires the 
personal pronoun ^hi" or «ri(t^ to be repeated, the personal pronoim 
/<>/lot9»t^ the relative). • Semcimiiig. >®fo gflvattig. ^^d(d. ^*Bttf 
fpettwng. »» feigned, ftfunflelt. «*^fii*erei. »»«iiWnd«. «»JaU 
ten (see 6r. § 304; /o^ea/ faotitiTe). * ^ anedeftrccf t. **9ctlfm 
gcfinbeC. ^^ stolen, ^ttfamtneiigcflellcii. 'o^wfitmmi. 
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colour of virtues S &nd thy dine will paas* for the per- 
formance of the precepts of religion. 

How art thou pleased ' with thy pupil? inquired 
Oeiwaraha who suddenly stood between them. 

He might ^ be less docile '^y replied Nervan. Only 
during the performance ' of a commission from me, a 
feeling of fooUsh compassion had almost ocmie over' 
him. It is true* he yet happily kept it off* from him^ 
but less because he perceived ^ * his folly, than * ' he 
desired the speedy ^ * dismissal from his apprenticeship * ' 
which was dependent on his firmness * ^. 

In that case * >, thou will have to play Sultan yet 
a little longer* *9 said Gaiwaraha, seizing Kelanu's hand: 
for without a heart of stone I cannot make use of*^ 
thee for anything. 

In a proud regal hall beneath a golden canopy upon 
cushions of gold-stuff sat Kdanu , and Emirs and Vi- 
ziers lay worshipping*^ before him upon their knees. 

Thou hast given the Divan to drink * * out of the 
fountain * <^ of thy wisdom, mighty Sultan, spake rising* * 
the first vizier, and with dutiful zeal thy slaves will 
execute * * thy will. But now the hours of repose and 
relaxation • * have arrived , and the steel-bow of thy 
lofty mind must be unstrung • * through terrestrial joys. 



> bdne Safler ^u Xngcnbfit oafSt^en. > geltcn. * jufriebm. ^ conditio- 
nal present of fBnneti. > iingelel^figeT. * Ui flufiric^hing. ^ to come 
OTer, ^ef^Ici^tn (perfect conditional). > jtDar. * to keep off, obwe(* 
Ttii. ^^toperoeiTe, ctfennen. >^a(Snxif. ^ * speedy, balbig. ^^ avA 
UtM^xt. 14 bit an fcine ®taitb(afHdteit geMpfk war. ^^ fo. ^^mngt 
bu fd^ott nod^ ciii mtnig^ultan fpicUn. ^^ to make nseof, brauc^. 
t* auMenb. ** to gire to drink, ttanCcn. ^^iBettt. >^ fii^ cr^bcab. 
** »ofljfaw(ctt >* CltMium. ^4 to nnstring, abfiKuiwn. 
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Would it please < my Lord to cause « the sun of his 
presence to shine ^ in the circus? The games are but 
awaiting* thy arrival. 

Kelauu had no notion* of the delights^ which 
awaited him, he nevertheless inclined ' his head in as- 
sent*, and the grandees* of the empire conducted 
him through marble-galleries to a large amphitheatre 
crowded with spectators *« . A new canopy there le- 
oeived him * *, his attendants were ranged by his side**, 
and the sound of a wild music just commepcing * * gave 
the signal for bloody fights of animals, a sight * * just 
as new as attractive for Kelanu «*. But all these com- 
bats bore the stamp of worthlessness * •* and cruelty. The 
mighty bison * ^ succumbed to the superior number * • 
of savage dogs, and against the single kingly lion three 
tigers were let loose which, in spite of his gallant re- 
sistance, tore him to pieces. In the beginning*', the 
youth was disgusted with the sight *• and he turned 
away when the attacking beasts * * had obtained « * their 
inglorious victory and the mutilation** of the con- 
quered** commenced; but too quickly however** had 
he accustomed himself to it, and when the noble ele- 
phant, pierced by the horns » « of several rhinocerosses, 



1 io please, gefallen (present conditional). * See Gr. § 146. * (eu(^teii. 
4 to await, (anett. ^ ^egifff. * Don bet (^Tg'6|(i^feit. ^ abev er neigte 
bo(^. "sema^Tcnb. * bie ®TO§en. ^<>ba9 Don 3uf(^auent tofmmeUc. 
^ > ffwciz bort fein (for ^feinet''^ see Gr. § 244. Obs.^. ^ > ^tHitn ft4 
i$m ivix ^tiit. is bit ie^t (oStaufc^te. ^^ e{„em e^aufp{e(. ^» ba« 
fax ilelanu .... mar. ^^ Unwfiibisfeit ^^ ^et semattigc ^taerfHci. 

. « • lie Scrja Jt. ^'onfansH* (o^^imanfan9e^ but ^am dnbe*). «•»!* 
bctte bae ©d^aufpteC ben SunsHng an. ^i ^cflien. ^'to obtain (by 

Jfi^ting) etflreiten. ^^ ^^^ gcrfteifd^en. ^^ conqaered, Bcfifot (see Gr. 
§237). 2»abet.nttr ytx fi^iiea. *M)OttbHt.9to§waffcn ..^. bav^^oM- 
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fell * thundering to the ground and ex])ired with a 
mournful roar * : Kelanu was already mingling his 
shouts of applause with the rejoicings ' of the blood- 
thirsty multitude. 

Enough now of this vulgar^ chase of animals '^y 
cried* the first vizier. Let the gladiators^ come in*. 

And accompanied by a mournful march* twelve 
naked slaves entered the circus in pairs, armed with 
small round shields and broad shining swords i and 
placed themselves in pairs * * ready for battle * * , oppo^ 
site to each other. 

At the sound * * of the trumpets commenced the 
most furious single combat ^ *, and the sands ^ ^ of the 
arena ^ ^^ moistened with the blood of animals, soon 
drank up the blood of the miserable human beings * * 
that were obliged to tear each other to pieces * ' for 
the eyes' delight** of their fellow-creatures*^. After 
a short time six conquered gladiators** lay dead on 
the ground , and the severely wounded victors were car- 
ried off the scene * * . 

These dogs were badly trained'*, exclaimed the 
vizier. The pleasure would have lasted • * much longer, 
if they had done their duty * * better. Let others come, 
to begin the game anew * * ! 

> to fall, fIfiTjen. > unb mit trautidem iStUuU uxtnUit. * Seifaadge^ 
lad^ter in bcii Sw^et- ^ vulgar, gemein. * 3:(tei(e|e. * dtf je|t . . . • 
Mnunter. "^ %t^Ux. * Jetein (^fommcn* tinderstood). •toon eitiem 
^raurTinarfc^e. »<> ^?aat»eifc. * * flreUferHg. **bfi bem (St^mettcm. 
* * ®m jctfampf. ** singular number. »* arena, ilam\)fpta§. **9)Jcns 
Wen. » ' bit ft^ . . . . jfTflcif^en mu^ten. » » ^Inge n(wft. » * ©Tfiber. 
«<> ©fftegte. «* t)om $(a^e. «« to train, einii6en (see Gr, § 136). " to 
last, bauern (perfect conditional to be used, see Gr. flSC). ** @c^ttU 
bigfeU (or ^flic^O- **baS bad (Bpitl uon neuem U^imt (why the 
coT\functive mood, see Gr. § 295. If. and ^321. 6.). 
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Kelann had never yet beheld the horrible form of 
murder*. His senee revolted* against the renewal of 
the slaughter', and he inquired indignantly: are we 
justified too in playing so cruelly^ with these unfoiv 
tunates? 

The dumb smile of his grandees showed^ to him 
the folly of his question. There are but two classes * 
in the world, his vizier informed ^ him : rulers and 
slaves. To command, to receive *, to enjoy is the ru- 
Ws calling*; to obey, to give and to suffer be- 
comes*^ the slave, and his sole glory consists'* in 
joyfully sacrificing to his commander what he has * * 
and what he is. Thou art Lord here I. Thy will is 
the only sultan whom * ' thou hast to obey , and thy 
word is to * * thy slaves the decree * ^ of the gods I 

Whilst these words * • penetrated * ' deeply into Ke- 
lanu's vain mind, the circus had filled** with fresh** 
victims, and anew began the bloody struggle**. Hence- 
forth Kelanu looked on with far greater equanimity ^*. 
Compassion was ever more surely lulled into slumber * * 
in his breast Soon he viewed the fearful spectacle** 
only** with the eyes of curiosity, and could even re- 
joice * * whenever one of the gladiators was successful 
in some clever stroke * * which killed or disabled the 

^ beS »D9(itf(^enm0cb(9 gTa§Ii(^c (Bt^aii, * to revolt, fi(( ciii|)iT(tt. 'slangh- 
ter, ^emf|c(. ^ fo graufam )u ipitUn. ^ to show, (cweifen. * class, 
£tant. "^ to infonn, (c(c(reii. * ciitpfan(|(n. * iBeruf. *® to become, 
dc&ici»(n. i Mf}. < > ha^, mad er (at. * ^ bcm. ^ « fiir. ^ <^ 9tat|^f<^f u§. 
^ ^ biefc 9lebe. * ^ to penetrate, einbringett. ^ * to fill, fuflen (this verb 
being transitive^ bat used in an intransitive sense, must have the 
reflexive foTm), »» fresh, ncti. *»^am^f. *» fftj i(m fpftati lodt ge» 
laffcner ju. ** entfc^lummcTte iminer fcflcr. ** ^(^uf^Ul. *« nuc necf^. 
*^ unt fonntc fic^ fc^cit Ux&btx ftencn. *^ iDcnn eiitcm Ui ^t^iti tin 
dcfc^iiftec @trci(^ Qtian^. 
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antagonist. The combat lasted much longer than the 
preceding one, at last the gladiators lay bleeding and dying 
on the ground ejEcept one pair ^ who ejierted * all their 
strength and ingenuity in amusing' the spectators as long 
as possible *. Now one of the combatants fell down 
woimded and imploringly raised his hand, but the vic- 
tor seized him by" the hair^, lifted up his blood* 
stained^ sword, and inquiringly looked up to Kelanu. 

What's the meaning of that ^ ? Kelanu asked im- 
patiently. Why does he not strike*? The vanquished 
begs for his life, replied the vizier, and the victor 
leaves * ® the decision to thee. Such mercy * * however 
is something uncommon, and I take it to be imperti- 
nent * * in a slave wishing to live for ev«r * '4 

Yes truly ^^I Kelanu called out; he beckoned to 
the victor, the death-stroke fell, and the entire circus 
shouted ^ " as if ^ ^ out of one mouth, hail ^ % hail, hail 
our sultan Kelanu I 

Behind a golden table ^ ', laden with goblets ^ * in 
which the blood of the precious'^ gi^pe of Shiras 
sparkled 'S sat Sultan Kelanu in his harem, the beau- 
ties of which hb mandate had called together. The 
flower*' of all the countries of the earth, from the 
luxuriously * '-built, deep * *-black African with the dazz- 
ling white enamel of her eyes, and teeth, and the black 

- ■■ — » ■ ■■ ■■ ^^^ ■■■■ ■ ■ ■■■■-- m ■ - — ■ »■■■■-■, ■■■■■■ ■■ ■ I 

i 6tf auf bad (cfete %^aau * to exert, auffrUtcn. ' ju rrg'dlcn (the plqce 
of tbe supine in the sentence , sec Gr, 46. 1.) * icd^t (ange. * Sei. 
< plural. ^ blood-stained, 6(tttig. ^ waS foil bad (^ybcbeuUn'" or ^fftxitn*' 
understood). ^ to strike, 5u(auen. ^ ^ to leare, ii6cr(affen. ^ ^ G^nabc. 
^> unb t(^ (aUe c8 fur attma§citb. ^^ ba§ citi ©Habe cwig (cben mia. 
^*\a too^I. ^^ to shout, jottt^iciu ^^not translated. ^^^(U. ^^Itni^ 
ftt§. »» goblet, *45cfar. * ® precious, ebd. ** to sparkle, pctlnt. "tie 
»^(iitte. "u»)pig. >»buiiffr. 
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woolly hairS to* the tall^ strong north-knd woman' 
with the snowy skin^, the blue eyes and golden locks, 
and all the colours lying* between these two ex- 
tremes ®, filled in crowds ' the glittering chamber, 
whispering*, smiling, languishing, walking and skipp* 
ing about each other ", according as * ® each thought 
to succeed in displaying ^ ^ in the most advantageous 
manner**, the one thing *^ or the other, her eyes or 
teeth, her shape or gait**, hand or foot, or whatever 
else each * * fancied * ® slie possessed in the most beau- 
tiful perfection* % in order to draw the eye of the com- 
taander upon herself* «. 

For a long time Kelanu enjoyed the sweetness of 
uncertainty, but at length, he jumped up, to proclaim** 
a marvellously fine Circassian to be the queen of the 
harem. At that moment * ^ a mute * * becconed him 
with haste and anguish into the ante-chamber. With a 
countenance expressive of great consternation * *, his first 
vizier came to meet him*^. 

The new poll-tax**, said he, which thy treasury 
stood in need of** has rendered thy subjects difficult 
to govern***. Eighteen quarters of thy capital have 
sent deputies*' to thee praying** for the abolition of 

this impost. 

— » ■ .... — I . . . I 

^ unb ten [(^tvaip^en J^raud^aarcn. ' 6td ^. ^ fRortlanbcdn. * Sc^nee^ 
l^aut. ^ tie . . . iitQtn, ^ extreme, (^nb^unft. ^ toiinmclnb. " unb ftitfleis 
ten. •antet etnanbet ^txum. i»je nad^bem. *'ba§ fie. . . . ju gcigen 
tterm'd^te. >*i}on bet t^ortM^'tefl^n (Seite. ^^tia^ ^tne. ^^SButl^d 
ober ®CLnQ. ^ * maS jebe fonfl. ^ ^ to fancy, Dcrntemen. i ^ am fc^'dnflen 
lu JaBien. * * auf fl(^. *• urn . . . )u erflSren (see Gr. § 304. logical 
factitive), '^ba. 'Win (Stummer. ^'ntit einent fe(Y eef^utjtcn @efi(^t. 
*3trat ijm .... entgegcn. *^ ilopfj^euer. '*to stand in need of, bes 
butfcn; »• Jat . . . . [(f^toiena 9en»fl*t. *^ ^Itgeorbnete. *• wti^t . . . . 
bitten. 
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Take * me to them 6p6ke Eelanu, annoyed at * 
the interraption ' of his pleasurea, I will hear^ their 
complaiota ^. 

Far be that from my Lord * ! answered the vizier. 
In order that ^ the king be ever sure * of the . respect 
of his slaves, let him rule them ® invisibly, like*^ the 
Deity I Deem thy servant worthy ^ * to be the messen- 
ger and executor of thy wilL 

Are the complaints of my subjects well*founded ' * ? 
asked Kelanu. 

The necessities^' of the state, the vizier replied, 
shrugging his shoulders ^ ^, the expence ^ ^ through which 
the dignity of my Lord must be maintained^®, the 
festivities, indispensable to recover from the fatigues of 
government*^, require nuiny sacrifices. However, the 
people are living/^ from one day to the other, and if 
they would but deny themselves a few more pleasures, 
would but work a little more industriously *■ ', they might 
exist *° very well along with the new poll-tax. 

Thou sayest in** mild words, spake Kelanu, al- 
ready growing passionate*', that my subjects are tur- 
bulent ' ' from luxuriousness ' * and indolence Hast thou 
not made known *'^ to them thy opinion on that 
point * * ? 

I have done so*^, replied the vizier embarrassed. 

1 to take, fit^Tdt. * onbricgli^ u6er. ^ StBrnng. * an^Bren. ' com- 
plaint, ^ef4tt)(Tte. ^ bad fei ferne t}on tueinem $emt. ^ bamit. * Uu 
ftd^n httibt. •^(evrf^e n fie. <<»g(eic4 (with dative), ^^to deem 
worthy, toiitbi^tt. ''gegrunbct? ** necessity, S3ebiirfnig. »<a^fcU 
5u(fenb. ^(^^Hufivanb. *<^ to maintain, (e(^au^Un. ^^jur ^r^otung t^on 
ben tKegictungSgefi^aften uuem6(Mi(^- ^ " bocfi (e6t ja bad $o(f . ^^wcim 
eS fidf tint nod^ einige Sufl^arfeiten Derfagctt^ nnt no^ etwaS fleigigci 
aTecitenwoUte. *o6efle^en. »mit. " (t(^ fd^on et^i^cnb. «»unrujla. 
* * Ueppidfelt. *» to make known, eroffnen. *®^ietii6er. *^e8. 

7 
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But their answer was so indiscreet S that 1 reaUy oh 
that account « was hesitating » whether I should con- 
aider those audacious people worthy* of the sight* 
of thy person. 

WelP? Kelanu inquired with vehemence', and 

his eyes flashed. 

They demand* the retrenchments', which I ex- 
pected from them * «, from tkecj oh great sultan, replied 
the vizier. Diminution * * of the army, which thou how- 
ever requirest * * both against external and internal ene- 
mies, cessation of combats * * in the circus, limitation * * 
of thy harem — 

Enough ! furiously cried Kelanu. TeU the insolent 
people** that the poll-tax remains**, and that the 
wretches * ' who once more shall dare to send rebellious 
messages to their sovereign master * *, shall leave their 
heads at * ° the threshold of my palace I 

The vizier worshipped before Kelanu, and hastened 
away. The latter returned into the harem. Once again* *, 
he reviewed « * the beautiful slaves, and as after a long 
choosing and comparing « *, the Circassian still seemed * • 
to him the most beautiful, he suddenly took her by 
her hand of ivory, and deeply-blushing** and with 



1 un6cf($eiben. > U^^aih tiQtnili^. * to hesitate, ^ebetitcit trageti. * bU 
freemen SRenf^en . . . ^u wurbiden. ^ 9(n6(i(t. * nun. "^ fftfii^- * iXTlanacn. 
retrenchment, (Sinfc^ranfung. ^^hit i^ iffntn anmui^tit. ^^Scf* 
utinbeiuna. ^s to require, 6(biufen. ^ * 916f(^a{fiing Ui Sec^tfpiek. 
^ 4 (/rinf^Tantung. >» ten Unmf^amten. ^^ bag cd Ui bet iiopfflcttCT 
6(ci6e. i^ bie (Ifenben. '^bic fi^ n^^ einmal 5u aufdiftmifi^en ^tU 
fd^aften an i^ren ^mn l^erge^cn toerben. ^"aii. ^^noc^ (inuiaC. *^^icU 
er aageuieine .^eetfc^au (u^et). >>jliiten unb SBtrgUi^en. *'to seem, 
biinfen. ^^ (o4ercbt{;cnb. 
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eyes sparkling for joy S Bbe sank, an image of enrap- 
tured resignation*, down at his feet. 

Then arose in the distance, presaging' misfortune, 
a confused tumult ^, and again the unwelcome mute 
rushed in, by signs beseeching* the sultan to follow 
him. 

in the highest rage at being again disturbed *, Ke- 
lanu hastened out. Still more in consternation ^ than 
the first time approached the vizier. 

I have executed thy command, he announced, and 
the flame of rebellion is raging through thy capital. In 
unbounded* multitudes* llie people are advancing*® 
against thy palace, threatening thee with death and de- 
struction. 

Destruction upon their heads**, Kelanu exclaimed 
with fury tearing the sabre of the vizier fiom its scab- 
bard. Where is my body-guard, where is my army? 

Thy attendants**, the vizier replied, and the troops, 
garrisoned in the city * ', are in position * * before the 
palace awaiting*'^ thy orders. 

Out * ® I thundered Kelanu , rushing * ^ from * * the 
palace. The troops saluted him with cheers * * and the 
clang of arms*®. Nearer and nearer resounded ti the 
roars of the attacking people**. A richly *3 capari- 



1 sparkling for joy, frcutefunfetn^. ^ (hgel^ung. ^ meiffagenb. ^ tin 

toufkt% i&ttixmmtU ^ Uj^tecxtnt* ® ubtt bie abcrtttaUgc Storting. ^ nc(^ 

btpurjter. ® bonndless, unaifc^C^ar. ® multitude, <&aufe. * ^ to advance, 

fiicmeit. ^ ^ ubtx iftren ilo^f (not tbe plural as in English). > > Zta» 

(antcn. ^^bie in bet ®tabt (iegcn. ^^^a^cn ^^.... aufgtflettt. >»imb 

enoaTteti. **^inati8. ^^unb ^Hx^tt. ^^aud(The direction from an 

intcnor is indicated by „au^^, and io an interior by ^^in"). i^bur(i^ 

iluruf. ^^ SSafftngredn. ^^ to resoniid, crfi^aaen. *> ba9 ^dtdTipd^^iud 

bc3 $ct($. ^^Ci&t^tt^. 

7* 
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soned steed * was led * to Kelanu* He mounted it ' 
and galopped in advance of ^ the bands of warriors. 
Help me to annihilate the rebels! he screamed at them*. 
As your reward ®, I shall deliver you up ' my capi- 
tal. You may plunder, murder and bum at your plea- 
sure • I Away to victory • I 

Hail our sultan I shouted ^ ^ the host, putting * * it- 
self in motion. Almost at the same time**, the wildly- 
roused waves of the people * ' broke forth against the 
palace from out of the next street At the head * ^ of 
his horsemen, the courageous Kelanu threw himself info 
the midst of the tumult * ^, and soon the carnage * ^ became 
gi*neral. The masses of the people receded, savagely pur- 
sued by Kelanu. From street, to street, from place to 
place he drove them along before him * ^, kcA wherever 
they attempted to establish themselves * ^ in houses, these 
flamed up * ^ as burnt-offerings to the royal anger. Thus 
relentless fury reigned" in the unhappy city, till the 
evening broke, until all the leaders had fallen or fled 
and no enemy remained to overcome**. Then Kelanu 
in proud joy turned his steed triumphantly marching 
back to his palace with his cheering bands of mercena- 
ries over the corpses of the slain. 



Recovering * * from his work of blood , Kelanu lay 
upon his cushions, and with a savage smile looked 

» gjog. » to lead, Dotfii^ten. « fd^toang fidj Jinauf. ^ »ot. « f<||ric et pe 
9:a, ^\XiXi\ ^c^nc. ''to deliver up, fpteid get'cit. ^naci^ durem ®e(nfl. 
•fcrt 5um ©lege, ^^to shont, \yxMxi, »» to put, fc|en. i^jugfd^. 
1 3 bed iBoffed wilb em^Btte Scgen. ^^ait bet ®)>{|c. ^'utittrn in bad 
iS^etummeC. i«<3cme|e(. » "^ dot pc^ ^er. »* pc^ fejljufcijen. ^^Xifx flainms 
ten bicfe cut))oi. ^<^fo toarb fd^nungSlcS gnoitti^et. Here the T^atnet 
voice is used impersonally, which however only inirantiitve Torbs 
admit of. ^^ju befampfen ubd^ blieS. **ocrf((nauf(ttb. 
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into the red fire-clouds which, here and there, were 
rolling upwards from the vanquished town-quarters. 
About * a hundred rebels have been taken * with arms 
in their hands', the vizier announced entering^. 

Let them be cut down at once* in the yard of 
the palace, commanded Kelanu and the vizier hurried 
away. Soon the death-screams * of the condemned pi- 
tiablj^ rose* to* the chamber of the sultan. He 
first listened awhile smiling and then ran to the win- 
dow, in order to enjoy** the bloody spectade. But 
the servants of his wrath had been very quick. The sad 
^are of the confiagrations * * cmly shone upon the dead 
bodies * *, and the last victim was just falling * ' in his 
blood. This is the befitting end * * ! exclaimed Kelanu, 
whose heart had now completely * * turned to stone * *, 
and as cruelty often is accustomed to manifest * ^ a ter- 
rible mysterious affinity with voluptuousness, thus now 
his thoughts were longingly flying, from the Golgatha of 
his fury, to * * the pleasures of his harem, in which the re- 
bellion had today disturbed him in so unwelcome a man- 
ner * ". Then * * all at once Geiwaraha stood before him, 
more beautiful than he had ever seen her, but also 
more terrible. Her perfect form seemed to glow with 
the reflexion of the distant conflagrations * S and even 
more brightly than these, were rage and delight and a 
wild longing** burning in her eyes. 

^oxu * to take, faitgen. * in bet ^anb {not the plural). ^ elnttctenb. 
* ia^ f{c fog((i(( nicbn^aneit. * Sobcegcf^tti. "^ naglit^. * to rise, (in« 
auftBnen. * an. > <^ urn fic^ . . . Su toetbcn. >^bcr ^cuerSdunflc trautU 
get €((e{ii. i*Be(eii^tete tmx iietl^ I'eii^en. ^^ to fall, flftr^dt. *Mo 
Sitnttedfi^. ^^toBaig. >« to tarn to stone, {{^ t^crfleineni. '^ju yti^tn 
^»fleftt » ■ ihtfiSet jtt. * * fo imwifltdiiimen. ^^ba. *«i>cm bcm ©iber* 
fd^ritt bet fetneit St&nbe. ** €((ncn (infiniiwet used sabstantively 
are always neuter). 



1 
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Now * thou art consecrated * for Geiwamha's em- 
brace I she excldmed with terrible tendemessy extending ' 
her arms towards him. 

Godlike woman I stammered Kelanu, overwhefaned 
by her sight ^, and intoxicated alike with die shedding 
of blood and criminal pleasure * he sank down at the 
evil spirit's feet. 

Aroused^ by Geiwaraha's salutation, Kelanu awoke 
the next morning. 

Enough has been done ^ for our purposes, my Ke* 
lanu, spake she. Thou hadst received from nature 
strong passions and desires, thy parents allowed them 
to grow unimpeded, and I have taught thee to deliver 
thyself up to them entirely. At present thou art a fit' 
scourge to the believers *, and it is time for thee to be- 
hold ^ ® the empire of the Caliph at Bagdad, which even 
this day shall become thine own*^ 

Wherefore should I first seek ^ * an empire in the 
distance? Kelanu asked with surprize^ '; am I not here 
already ^ * unlimited sultan through the favour of thy 
race? 

Silly ^ ^ child I whispered Geiwaraha, caressing him. 
Dost thou not then suspect ^ ^ that all *■ ^ thou hast ex- 
perienced ^ * here was nothing but magical deception. 



> je^t. * to consecrate, wei^en. ^ auSbteitcnb. * Don bctn 9Ui6Ii(( cv« 
griffcn. B bon 9(utt)craiegeti uitb frebtet Sttfi gtei^ tntitfett. * cme<Ct 
(observe the traruitivet ioe(fen, enoeifen^ aufmc(C(it^ and the srifron- 
titivei tooi^vx, etwatl^eii^ and aufmatl^en). ^e8 i|l genug gcf((((eit. 
•fit, gefd^icft. »fiit lit ©(auSigcit. i<>ba§ tu.... Je^fi* ^ > baS bdttigc 
''1005U foa ^ mir crfl ....futl^en. ^^bcfcembet. '^ba ii^ {a (in 
f4on....(in. >« silly, a(beni. ^'to suspect, a^neit. *^ba(9IScS, ioa«. 
* • to experience, etlc^en. 
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bdoDgiDg^ to 1^ isstraotion? Thou bast never been* 
out of Qor palace in the centre of (he earth. In its 
faalb of rock' we had built up* for thee thy brief 
empire of dreams ^. Out of shadowy images * didst 
thou select' a fair one, and at the head of a host of 
shadows * didst thou fight against shadows. Here noth- 
ing is real except* my tenderness for thee, and the 
impressions that have remained behind ^^ in thy heart 
of all * * thou hast hitherto experienced * *. Now, for 
the first time, enterest thou the empire of existence * * 
and now thy turn has come to show * * what thou hast 
learnt in the school of spirits. Away ^ * to Bagdad I 



In a chamber ^ * of the Caliph's palace ^ ^ at Bagdad 
Geiwaraha was standing with Kelanu. A handsome 
youth, richly dressed, w^ slumbering upon a sofa. 

Kelanu, said GeiwHraha. Thou seest here Baalkur, 
the son and heir of the Caliph of Bagdad. 

My riy^l then for Bagdad's crown ^ * I he answered, 
the thirst for blood in his eyes * ^ ; but I have no dag- 
ger to perpetuate ' * the sleep of this fair youth. 

Nor*^ is that permitted to us, sighed Geiwaraha. 

.< bie . . . . gr^Brte. * bu bifl nie • • • . gefommcii. ' h«ll of rocks, ^elfcn* 
(afle. ^ to build up, erbauen. ^ ^[rattinrei^. ^ shadowy image, ^^atiint 
iiCb. ^ to select, au9wa((en. > host of shadows, @(l(atteti(eer. > ai%. 
>oto remain behind, )uT&cfbUibni. ^ > boti 9(ttcin. ^>wa9 bu bisect et« 
fa^cn (m^afk"). i^ieftt txft trittfl bu tin in bad fStti^ bee ®ciit6. 
(The ^tin" ought to be at the end of the sentence; why this is 
not so see Gr. S 49). ^^unb jcftt gilt t% (n jeigen, *^f«Tt. ^* cham- 
ber, ^emod^. i^Chaliph's palace, e^alifdiK^alafl. i*a(fo meineit 
9}cbcilbia(Cec (the nonn in apposition most stand in the same case 
with the snbstantive to which it refers) um Sagbabf ^tonc. *' mil 
merblufligcn Slugat. *^iu oetetoigen (the position of the supine in the 
sentence, see Gr, $ 44. t.). >> au6f itit^t. 
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Were we allowed ^ in open ootnbiit * to lead onr dis- 
eiples against the sons of the faithful', thou shouldst 
have a quiver full of arrows^ all smeared* with the 
poison of the scorpion. But onr pow^r is impeded* 
by Muhamed whom we ^lest^. Nor should I ever 
have been permitted to bring thee here *, if this Baal- 
kur had not drawn upon himscilf ® the wrath of the 
prophet. But thy hand must not be raised against his 
life^<*. I shall take care of him ^* and give thee his 
shape. 

Saying this * *, she breathed ^ * on Kelanu, who im- 
mediately assumed the form of the sleeping Baalkur. 
A touch of her hand transformed Kaalkur into a green 
parrot which, as if it had recognized^* the danger 
threatening it ^ ^, rose terrified, and painfully screaming^ * 
fluttered about in the chamber. Kelanu ran after it and 
caught it. 

Give me the bird! Geiwaraha called to him in^^ 
gloomy earnestness. It must** not remain in thy 
hands. 

Why not? Kelanu asked defiantly. I wish to pro- 
ceed** safely. I could, at some future time, lose thy 
favour, and then thou mightst easily use this Raalkur 
against me, as thou now usest me as an instrument 

1 present conditional of biirfeti. * jum offetteit ^am|»fe. * faithfbl, 
0fau6{g (to be used subitnntioely, see Gr, § S37). < DoH $ftUc. * to 
smear, U^zi^tn, * to impede, (etiimdt. ''to detest, Deta^ff^ettni. *nk 
(attc i(^ bi(( au(i^ (ie^CT hiitgeti bitrfen (instead of ^gebutft^ see 
Gr. § \AZ foot-note). ^%hit biefec 9laa(fttr n{il^t....auf {1^ m^^ 
(instead of „toenn' etc., see Gr, § 3S2). ^^Uixit $anb barf a6et nii^t 
wibcr fdti ge6en fefit. »M^ii in Sid^n^eft ttitiflen. »*iiibeiii fie bl«8 
fafltf. IS to breathe on, an^aud^ett. »^ a(8 Jfl6e et . . . . «tf aatit (for ate 
o6 er.... etfatint Ja6f). i»bie iftm btcjete. »*tufftib. *^mtt. »*boif. 
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agamst him. But if I twbt ^ the parrot's neck, I shall 
have nothing more to fear from the heir to the throne. 

He was just* going to strange* the parrot, when 
Gei^raha tore it from him by force ^. How, viOain? 
she caUed out angrily. Art thou so unbridled in thy 
malice', that the orders of thy protectress have no 
power OTer thee * ? Then ^ come the curse of blindness 
upon thee, and in order that thy silly malice * may not 
betray * the secrets of our race, I will take from thee^ ® 
the remembrance of the past 

And cursed ^^, screamed E^elanu fiiriously, growing 
blind ^*, cursed be through the prophet, whom thou 
hatest, thy abject * ' race I May your exertions be ever ^ ^ 
accompanied by the curses of those whom you fimcy 
you are serving * *. There is neither peace nor friend* 
ship, neither gratitude ^'^ nor love among ^^ them^* 
that do evil, and they^'' must curse you the first*® 
whom ye strive** most** to bless! 

To this reproof*' Geiwaraha answered nothing, for 
she well perceived by the horror** that came over** 
her, that it was not Kelanu who spoke to her**, but 
the Prophet of Mecca through Kelanu's mouth. How- 
ling she flew away and sought with the anguish of con« 
science the caverns of the earth and the valleys of death. 

^^■^■^■^^■^^^^^^^■■^"^■^"■"^'■^■"■■^^^^"^■^^^^^^^^'^^■^■"^'^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^■■^^^-^^.^^■^— ^^^i^^^^^^^^^^^^^-^^^^^^^— ■^^■^■^^.^■■^^^^^^^^^■^^i^^^^B^B^ 

'to twist, umtTe^cn. >e6cii. '(ctofirgen. ^{(in benfc(6eR nUt ®€s 
»a(t cntti^. » fo ifigcttoS in beinn Sod^eit * tiit^td ftScf b{i^ mi» 
aiBgeti. '' fo. * XuHt. * what mood ? see Gr, § 295 b. ^ » fo wiS i(( 
. . . von He ttc(meti. < ^ oevftutl^t. ' * t)er6(itib(nb. * * abject, tocrworfieii. 
i^etvig. '^benett 3(r ^u bicnett mcint. >*iDaiit. ^^bci. *>#u^ 
Mtantive demonifrative pronoun, see Gr* § 246. ^'substantive de* 
moBstrative prononn. *^am erfitn. *^to strive, tta^tnt. **am 
mciften (oomparaiwe superlatire, see Gr. § 261). >*anf bkfe Stcafs 
nbeti. *^benii fie mttUt (9 tool an Um (Btaucn. *^to come over, 
anfommcn. *^ba§ ni(^t Sitianu )n i^t f)}Ta4. 
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Sadly stood Kelanu there in his double daricneo?, 
for even^ the remembrance of the past* waa tiJcen 
from him, and he stared both with the eyes of his body 
and of his mind ' at the same time ^ into a desdat^ 
gloomy space devoid of. every image''. 

Now ^ the chamberlains ^ and the mutes iqpenai ife 
goUeo poxtals * of the haM and threw IkmncSres upon 
the ground® before the fedse Eaalkur. 

Death, spake the head chamberlain, has closed Sim* 
praKs eyes, and the Caliph of Bagdad, thy father, has 
ascended ^ ® into the ninth heaven. The houris are bath- 
ing ^ * his precious body in streams of milk, and eternal 
maidens^* are twining anew^', on^^ his approach^", 
the arbours of paradise. He has passed ^ ^ unharmed ^ ' 
over the fiery ^ * bridge ^ *, and resides high in honour* * 
among the race of the faithful. 

Kelanu heard the voice of the speaker whom he did 
not see. He groped • * towards the spot * * whence it re- 
sounded, and the chamberlains were not a little amazed, 
when they saw their Caliph feeling about him in so 
uncertain a manner ' ', like one who is blind *^. 

What misfortune « » ha« befaUen our king and lord?I 
exclaimed the chief*® of the chamberlains. Why does 
he refuse to behold the slaves that are lying at bis 

^w^. * Sngaitgeti^cU. 'bcS Sci6ed unb bed <gei{le9. ^^ugCd^. 
^ devoid of every image, HlbCTCccr. ' ba. ^ cliamberlaiii, Rhnmxtt 
ling. > portal, $foTte (the singular to be used). ^(hU. ^^to 
aBcend, (inauffUigta* *^to bathe, babot. >* maiden, Sangfcan. 
> * fU^ftm . . . iictt. ^ * lei. ^ ^ SnH&(crun0. ^ * to pasa, sc^en. ^ "* an* 
M4&t>{dt i<» fiery, gtit^cnb. ^^bridge, SRofl. ><»M ^ <!(»«• 
>i to grope, l^inta^^m. >>®(gcnb. >'fo uiigemi^ nm fid^ (et gcci{en 
fa|ni. '^gldd^ cinem SUnben. ^^tocC^ eitt IXn^iiStd (^toetd^^ for 
ivtoaO fnt cllt' 18 not declined wIuool preceding the indefinite article). 
*»bei C^erfle. 
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feet? All Bagdad is waiting with longing eyes to siee 
their ^ new Caliph , and Bfialkur deigns not to east a 
single look upon his faithful people' who recognize 
him for their Lord. 

Cause then a rich reward to be proclaimed for him ', 
commanded Kelana, who shall give back again to the 
Caliph the power of vision ^. 

For* seven days the herolds went about ^ with 
trumpets announcing ^ the richest reward for him * 
who would ^ve back again to Raalkur, the Caliph of 
Bagdad, the power of vision. 

In thronging ' multitudes *■ ^ the physicians of Bag- 
dad were streaming to the palace, all promising** his 
sight to the blind Caliph, but none of them was able * * 
to keep his word. All remedies failed * * with * * the un- 
happy Kelanu, who had paid but too dearly for the 
spendours of the throne with the loss of the noblest 
sense. 

Such disappointed hope * * kindled * * Kelanu's bad 
heart into the most furious rage * ^, and he commanded all 
the physicians to be put to death * ^ who should fail 
in healing him* ®. Every day * ^ henceforth * * the hatchet 

>iheir, feiit (1. e. its). >tt)itib{gt bit ®ctuitett fciticd ^Htfcd. *f&t 
ben. ^bic ^taft bed (&tfi^t^. ^not translated. (The duration of 
time is, in German, never indieated by ^fvn^] the accusative snfficet, 
onlj the adverb ^lan^" being frequently added which then represents 
the Bnglish */b^0 * to go >aboat, umffttiit^tn. ^ tmb tiefett . . . oitS* 
• fni b e n. ' thronging, bicftgebTSngt. ^ ^ mnltitnde , ^attff . > > mtb 
aHe i>etft)ta(|m. ^*ahn fciitcr oevmo^te. ^^to fail, ft^ ft^fag^. 
^^Ui. ^^biffe fe^Igef^Iagene ^cffhung. ^*to kindle, cntifittbcn. 
*^ ^uttt loJitMbflett ®timme. ^> to pnt to death, (inri^tcti (the posi- 
tion of the ^^u" with compound separable verbs, see Gr, § 27 and 
Obs,). i»bencn fcine ^citung miptige. ><»t&gU^. ^^foTtatt. 
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of the executioner was fed with blood, Bagdad was 
mourning^ over the loas of its physicians, but light 
remained a strange* to the Caliph*s eyes. 



Some time after ' the head of the chamberlains 
brought, with compassionate countenance, a handfiome 
young man, in the costume of a physician, into the 
chamber of the blind tyrant. 

A new physician, said he sadly, who ventures * to 
help* the Caliph to his sight. 

The physician was worshipping before Kekmu, but 
the latter morosely ^ commanded him without delay to 
proceed to his work\ saying that the hatchet of the 
executioner was already waiting for his head*. 

The young man was not frightened at the cruel 
menace. He rose, drew a bag from* his girdle, took 
out a powder, blew it the Caliph^ * in the face, and the 
scales fell from his eyes, and Kelanu saw the light, 
and with rapture beheld the man ^ * who had given it 
back ' * to him. 

Let the physician, he commanded his chamberlains, 
be raised ^ * in my empire above all my viziers and 
nobles. Honour accompany him and may each new 
sun see ^ ^ his fortune and glory increased I Demand ^ ' 
of** me what thy heart desires, spake he to the phy- 

^ to rnovni, ^ettautnt. * 6Cie6 baS Sid^t ftcntb. (A straDger to some- 
thing or to some one, is in Gennan simply expressed by the adje^ 
tire ^ftemb^) 'baTouf. ^to Tentore, fi(| ttrtnteffen. *ju Mt^elfcn. 
• mbric^ifl. 7 ||,m ^txtt ya ftlftTclten. > melt baS ^( bcS {^mrcrt 
fc^on auf fdn {^au^t morte {'^toying", not translated). *au8. ^^Itm 
ikiiQXmti, 1 ^ unb mtt dntjiitfcn ben SKann (»fa(' nnderstood). i*to 
give back, it}ieb(rf4<n(cn. ^ ' (a§t . . . ct((6en. ^^coiguncttTe mood 
of »f£(cn\ *^to demand, tterCon^n. ^^Don. 
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sician, and if it were half my kingdom » thou shalt* 
receive it 

Oh Caliph, replied the physician. Far be it from 
me to seek for honour and riches. Forgive me but 
one deception 9 and the heart of thy maid* will be 
content for ever'. 

Kelanu started up^ and looked* at his rescuer* 
more acutely. By ' the sudden blushes * upon the 
beautiful oountenancCy by the down-cast* eyes he soon 
perceived ^ * that he was talking ** to ^ * a woman. 

Happy am I, he exclaimed, that nature herself has 
determined ^ * on a worthy recompense ^ * for my charm- 
ing physician. Yes, beautiful stranger , thou art the 
sultana^* of my heart, and shalt share with me my 
joys and my empire. 

Overcome with delight * * the stranger fell^ ^ down at 
Kelanu's feet. To be the lowest^* of thy slaves, she 
exclaimed enthusiastically^*, was the boldest wish of 
Gussarat, an humble shepherd^s maiden** from the 
mountains of Gabel el Ared. 

I don't know those mountains of which thou speak- 
est, answered Kelanu, raising her up*^ But paradise 
itself would not be lowered * * by the birth of my lovely 
sultana. Thou art a jewel * ' which will give new lustre 
to my crown, and this very day shall elevate thee to 
be the queen *^ of the Caliph Saalkur. 

1 Bhall, foten. ' ^ogb. * attf inimct. ^ to start np, aiiffa^ren. < to 
look at, atife^en. *<&((fev. ^an. * St^amiBt^e. * down-cast, nits 
brrgefd^fagen. ^®to perceire, erfennen. >> conjnnctire mood, present 
tense. >'mtt* >> to determine, Brflimmen. ^ ^ Sergrltttitg. ^^2>t%U 
tanitt. > * woniictxunfrn. >Mo fall, pfirjen. ^^low, geting. '*6(e 
gciflrit. *<* fined nitUvn {Mitenmabd^mS. **f[e auf^eBetib. ^^io 
lower, (ntiebiigen. '^ein il(eittob. ^^unt tkfet Sag nod^ foil b^ 
}u bet (S^c^trtrriit . . . er(e(cn. 
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It is strange S spake Gttssarat, that Saalkur does 
not know the mountains of Gabel el Ared, where he 
hunted the tiger upon the rocks which overhang the 
cottage of mj uncle*. Does not my lord remember 
how he at that time ' asked me for a cup of water * ? 
I however brought thee the milk of our goats; and thy 
favour * rendered the poor Gussarat happy • by ' an 
affectionate * jest which I now might call prophetic. 

Ahy dear maiden ^^ sighed Kelanu. Along with my 
sight * ^ I lost every recollection of the past. I even did 
not know any more my rank ^S when my slaves came 
to me, until my faithful chamberlain mentioned** to 
me my title. But whether thou springest * ' from * * a 
throne or a cottage, whether thou, like ^ ^ the sapphire* *, 
hast come from the depth * ^ of the earth, or, like the 
morning-star, hast risen from * ^ the palace of the sun, 
thy worth is within thyself, and cannot receive * * any 
greater lustre from*^ what surrounds it**. Through 
what art^ however, fair Gussarat, hast thou accom- 
plished** this miracle? Who opened to thee** the trea- 
sures of the medical art? Whence has a young girl *^ 
of the mountains * '^ acquired a knowledge greater than 
that of the wisest physicians of Bagdad? 

Some time after thou hadst been hunting in our 
mountains, related Gussarat, I learnt * ^ the death of the 

> feltfam. > bie it6ct tnrined O^eimd {^iitte l^anem. > bamaCd. ^ urn 
einen ^rd^rr SBaffei ge6eteti (vM" iinderstood). *^uCb. * to render 
happy, (eg(tt(fen. ^mtt. ^ affectionate , HthxtiiS^. "(o(b(« 9Rab<^. 
' ^ mit uteinem ®e{id^t. ^ ^ 8tanb. * * to mention, fagcn. > > to spring, 
^etpammen. » * t)on. ' * gleiij (with datfve), » • Sa)}^^^* ' ' Sieft. 
* B au6. ^ " er^aCten. ><> t)en bent. ^ * ma8 ii^n vm^ihi. > > to accom* 
pli^h, tjoaHtngtn. >> n>ei (at . . . t)ot bii aufgct^au. *« iDiine. ^^ and 
bem ^ebtrge. >^to learn, erfa^ren. 



Cili^ Sisftpnili and the misfortune of the heir to the 
throne. Then my desire fluttered on the wings of the 
doYe over towards Bagilad ^ to my Lord , and I im- 
parted to the wife of my uncle the wish * to help ? 
thee to recover* thy sight. 

But she scolded me angrily for * my vanity, as she 
called the voice of my heart, and drove mc away * to 
take our goats to the pasture-ground ^ My feet obeyed 
the orders * of my aunt \ but my heart was speed- 
ing ^ ®9 like the leopard, over the rocks to my Lord ^ ', 
the Caliph. Walking thus along sighing ^ * behind my 
goats, I met ' ' a young shepherdess. Her golden hair 
was interlaced ^ ^ with the ornament ^ * of the fields ^ *, 
garlands of flowers ^ "^ were bordering ^ * her garment. 
Lightly and gracefully she skipped along ^* to'® the 
tones of a flute upon which she was playing *S ai^d 
merrily * * her white flock of lambs were running after 
her«». 

Coming nearer*^ she smiled at*'' me. Beautiful 
companion* * of the goats, she jested * ^ in a most charm- 
ing manner, how canst thou amuse thyself so much 
here** on the luxuriant bosom of thy paternal moun- 
tains I Happy Gussarat, whose pleasure is obedience, 

_ 

> ba pattette ttteme <S((nfud^t auf £au6(nflude(n (itiuber naS^ 'Bagbab. 
*unb mix cntf(^(tt^fte gegen bie grau meineS O^ritstd bri SSuitft^. 

> oei^elfen. ^ not tranalated. ^ wegen. ^ fort. ^ auf bie Seibe jn 
f&(ren. • bem O^eBot. *Safe. ><»to speed, fiie^en. >i(in ^u mt\s 
tient ^cnti. > > M id^ fo feufjenb . . . Merging. >' Yam mir . . . vxU , 
gegeit. ^^burd^ffod^ten. ^^(Sd^nititf. i<^ field, %{vlx, ^^i&Iumen* 
gftoinbe. >"to border, Befianj^cn. '^ba^ei. ><^nad^. '*to play 
(upon a wind-instrament) Uafcn. >'fr'6(Ctd^. ^^fprang i^re n>d§e 
Samitter^cTbe i^r nad^. ^^a(d fie tttiv na^ex fant. >^ to smile at, an« 
(ad^e(n. ><^ G)cfpie(in. ^^to jest, f|)otUm '^toie magfl bu bi(^ fo 
gem ^ier . . . Belufligcti. 
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but Still happier Huadir who is blessed * throu^ the 
dutiful submissiveness * of her niece ! Pray run after 
thy audacious goats ^, dear Gussarat ! she suddenly 
exdaimed with resounding ^ laughter. Thy companion ^ 
is yonder climbing about ^ near^ a precipice I 

I looked thither*, the goat was really in danger, 
but the jibe of the shepherdess ^ cut too deeply into 
my heart. Beautiful maiden, I entreated her, increase 
not my misfortune by thy cruel sneers * ^^ rather alleviate 
it^^ through compassion and good counsel. 

Is it then the will of Gussarat **, the shepherdess 
now asked suddenly in a serious manner, to follow the 
advice of her friend? 

Yes, I exclaimed, do but free me from my lowly 
condition ^ ^, and eternally I will extol thy goodness. 

Then ^ ^ return to the hut of thy uncle, commanded 
the shepherdess, and obey in nothing, whatever thy re- 
lations may bid thee* *. If I have found thee faithful • *, 
thou shalt after three days meet me again ^ * in this 
spot 

Playing her flute * •, she skipped away • ® soon va- 
nishing*^ with her flock between the rocks. 

In the evening** I returned with my herd to the 
cottage of my uncle. Huadir bade * * me slaughter a 

* to bless, fcgneit (which form of i^q passive, see Gr. § 136). sUnteis 
Murfigfeit. s (aufe b o d^ beinen t»noegeneii ^it^tn na<^. ^ resotrnding, 
fd^aJtenb. » ®efd Jttfn. • to climb abont, Jerumttettcni. ^ a„. • ^te. 
» ber (Sd^fiferin «)o5ii. »« sneer, ®^>&tterei. «>Utibete eS lUto. »Mfl 
benn ©uffarat ffiittciis. 1 3 au8 mciitcn unmiirbigat ^er^attnifFcn. » * fo. 
»»wa« bit aud^tttag tefojten luerbcii »on bcincn HJcrioanbten (for this 
innerswn, see Gr, § 45 0. i«bi(^ treu erfimbfii {M^")- *' fo fcfljl 
bu mid^ lokber . . . ontreffcn. » » flcUiib. > » to skip away, fort^upfcn. 
«®tttib t)etf(^tt)anb 6a(b. *»am »^6enb (not ^an bew"). **to bid, 
getieten. 
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little he-goat » for the next morning's festival *, but 
her order was not worth ' to me as much as the pro- 
mise which I had given to the shepherdess. Huadir 
stormed * with ^ rage and called my uncle to her as- 
sistance ^j in order that he might cause the refractory 
niece to obey her^. 

Canfu hated me, because he attributed* to me the 
fault ® that his son had fled * ® from the paternal house* *. 
He rejoiced * * in the pretext * * of letting his anger out 
upon me * ^, dragged me from the hut, tied me to * ^ a 
tree and my blood flowed under unmerciful strokes * ^. 

Who is the villain * ^, cried Kelanu jumping up, that 
has dared** to wound the beauties of my Gussarat?! 
By the powers of desolation*®: He and his wicked **^ 
wife shall suffer** the most exquisite tortures! Cause 
them * * , he commanded his chamberlains, to be dragged 
before my Divan ere the morning breaks * ', and have 
a scaffold erected * ^, in order that all Bagdad become 
a witness to their punishment**! 

Yes, spake Gussarat, triumphantly. Thus shall** 
perish the enemies of the just * ^ 1 

Continue** thy narrative**^, entreated Kelanu. I 
am tortured ^ * when 1 think of * * how thou hast es- 
caped * * the malice of thy enemies. 

^ tin *i^erf(icn. * fiir ten morgenbcn geptaa. ^ to be worth, gelten. 
^ to storm, rafcn. * »or. * (u C^iilfc. '^ ba§ er ijr bie itiberfpcnfHge 
9li^tt ^um (S^c^otfam fringe. ^ to attribute, beimcfftn. " bie (Sd^ufb. 
» o to flee, entflic^en. * * atiS bem Sateriaufe. ** to rejoice, jtd^ fteuen. 
1^ pretext, ^ertoanb. ^^feinen ^tod an tnir audjufaffen. ^^an. 
»• stroke, ®ei§c(fhci^. » ' ©ofemid^t. ^^to dare, ftc^ wntetMen. 
* '^ aSet^f erung. *« wicked, tjerruc^t. ^leyfcj^en. ^^Uiffct fie. ^^to 
break, antrci^en. »MQ§tein53Cut9ctufiQMfrl(t>ten. *5g3ej}rafuna. ^oolfo 
luiiffeii. *^singiilar. »« to continue, forlfajren. **tn beinet tfrjajs 
lung. 3 » to be tortured, fid^ angfiigen. * * botan. ^^ to escape, entrinnett. 
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For two daysy further related Gussarat, I was locked 
up * and ill-treated by Canfu and his wife. On the ' 
third day, when Canfu was with * the herd , 1 op- 
posed * Hiiadir's cruelty. I struggled * with her , she 
screamed for® help, but there was no one near^ At 
last I overpowered * her, left her lying on the ground 
in a fainting fit®, and hastened to^^ the spot, where 
the shepherdess had taken leave * * of me. At * ' sun- 
set my fair instructress * * appeared, but this time * * her 
flock did not follow her. She held in her hands a 
bag * ^ and a bundle * * of clothes. Take this bag, my 
courageous pupil ^ % she said to me, and put on these 
clothes, which are the costume of a physician at Bagdad. 
1 will conduct thee to * • that city, thou must ask * ® to 
be admitted'® to'* the Chalif, and if thou strewest 
some of the powder contained in this bag'' into his 
eyes, he w^ill recover* ' his sight. Enraptured I threw my- 
self into the clothes, the shepherdess breathed upon* * me, 
and in that moment I found myself ** before the royal 
palace; how my pious wish was fulfilled, my Lord 
knows, and city as well as empire*® will bless this 
happy event '^ 

This day, Kelanu spake tenderly, I shall at all 
times'® remember with delight'®, for not only have I 



1 to lock up, einfpenen. ' am (not an bent). * 6e(. ^ to oppose, {!($ 
ttjfbcrfejen. » to struggle, ringen. ® ttut. ' in bcr SRafe. ® to over- 
power, iibeTmatttgcn. ® ol^nmac^tig. ^^nad^. ^^to take leave, vers 
laffen. »«6ei. lagejrertn. i*tfe8ma(. »»53cutc(. i®93Miifcet. »'€<^u* 
lerin. **na«^. '•tjerlangcn. '^to admit, taffen. *»t)ci. »»ctwa8 
toon bcm ^utoei in biefem 9eute(. ^^fo mitb er . . . micber er^aitrn. 
**to breathe upon, anHafen. »«to be, f{(^ fiefinben. »«ttnb ^tabt 
itnb fReidJ. *' (f reigni^. » * icberjc it. » » Cf ntjiirfen. 
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received * the light of my eyes, but also an object so 
well worth their regard*. 

He took the ambitious beauty ' by the hand, and 
caused her to be proclaimed even this day * as Sultana 
of Bagdad, and with the sounds of comets and trum- 
pets', which announced this elevation to the wonder- 
ing ® people , was mingled ' the stamping ■ of the 
horsemen setting^ out for the mountains of Gabel el Ared 
to arrest Canfu and his wife *, and the blows of the 
carpenters' axes * ^ erecting * * the scaffold • * for the un- 
fortunates before the palace of the Caliph. 



Huadir had succumbed to the grief for*' her lost 
son and to the vexation • * over her abandoned niece * *. 
The poor Canfu had buried the faithful companion of 
his sorrowful ^ ^ life, and lay alone ^ ^ in the night upon 
his sorry* • couch, once more thinking over* • the gloomy 
past. 

Then suddenly spear-thrusts and sabre-cuts *• re- 
sounded** at his door, and rude voices noisily** de- 
manded admission* 3. 

Canfu looked through the grating * * and recognized 
the attendants of the Caliph. Terrified by this sight *^, 
which imder the new ruler's bloody reign could only 
bode * ® evil, he broke out into loud lamentations. 

* to receive, em^fangen. > Ux bet '3ctia((tung fo mett( ifl. * ®d^'6ne. 
4 tio(^ m beitife(6en Xage. ^ in bad ^c^mettern bei 3^nfen unb Zxtnx^ 
peteti. ' wondering, fiaunenb. ^ etfc^oden. • bie $uff(^(age. " bie ju 
6vinfu*S unb feineS Seized Scr^aftung auf6ra4en. ><»b{e 9(xt({e6e bcr 
3immcr(eute. * » bie . . . aitfrl(^tcten. * * ^Z^Iutgetiifl. » ' nm. > ^ Slergcr. 
i^tt6et bie ungrrat^ene 9{i(^te. > <^ sorrowful, fummerDoK. ^^einfanu 
»«8orry, bfitftig. ^•nodj einmat burdjbenfcnb (with Acctw.)- '®@pf«s 
fl9§e unb <Sa6e(^{rbe. *^to resoand, erningen. >sto6enb. ''(Sin^ 
Cag. *^ ®itter* >'etfc^re(ft »cn blefcm fltibUtfe. **6ebcut«n. 

8* 
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Ye spirits of the air I he wailed S where is Kelann, 
ray son? Where are the promises which you gave* 
to the unhappy Canfu? Deliver me* now from my 
anguish and distress *. 

Here * a faint blue glimmer • illumined the cham- 
ber, and Geiwaraha stood before him. 

What does my subject demand^? she asked with 
a treacherous smile *. 

Tbe Caliph's attendants are assaulting* my hut, 
answered Canfu, and thou knowest, good spirit , that 
they are the harbingers of death. 

Fear nothing, Canfu, spake Geiwaraha, in * * cold 
mockery * * . Eemember * * what 1 have told thee. Who 
dares * * accuse me of falsehood * *? Even now * * shalt 
thou behold Kelanu in the arms of the domineering 
Gussarat. More ask*« not of*' me. Thy only wish 
was the union * * of thy son with thy niece. The free 
spirits are satisfied when they fulfil their promises*^. 
If we grant thy wish, what else canst thou demand * ^ ? 
Whether the blind wishes of mortals flow from the 
fountain * * of their wisdom or their folly, that concerns 
our immortal race but little •*! 

Contemptuously she turned away from Canfu, 

* to wail, jammern. ^perfect tense, omittdng the auxiliary verb, 'to 
deliver, (elfen. ^ au9 ntemei ^ngfl unb 9{ot(. ^ta. '^^tnmter. 
^to demand, tteTfangm. ^tiitt tittftfd^em 1i{a(^e(n. *to assault, fiat* 
men. ^<*mit. ^^(S^ott. i^crtnneTe bi(^ beffen (when the verb of the 
principal sentence requires an object in the gefiiiive casCy and if such 
object be expressed by an aceeuory sentence, it is necessary to in- 
dicate that genitive by the demonstrative ^beffen''. See also Gr. § SIO 
and pageSie foot-note), '^barf. »*bet ^fige jctjen. »*eten ieftt- 
^° to ask, forbern. i^iH)n. >«(f(e. >"{^i SDerfpred^en (must be in the 
singular). 2«it?a« fofl bu no<^ ju foTbeni. ^> ^wUt. **ba8 fuw* 
mtxt unf€r un|lcr6(t(^cd (^ef(^(e^t toenig. 
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spread ^ her cloud-wings * and vanished before his eyes. 
In the meanwhile the attendants had burst open ^ the 
cottage door, they broke into Canfu's room, bound the 
unhappy man ^ and dragged him along with them ^ to 
Bagdad. 

Before the sun had awakened from his dream of 
the night, the captive was led into the porch of the 
royal palace, and the first morning-salutation which the 
chamberlains brought to the Caliph and his sultana was 
the message that certainly * Huadir had escaped ^ their 
fury ^ through death , but that Canfu was , in chains, 
awaiting * his punishment. At ^ ^ this news, Gussarat's 
eyes swam with ^ ^ malicious joy, and Kelanu rose 
angrily to see the enemy of his sultana tortured * ^ be- 
fore his eyes. 

A throne had been raised by the side of the scaf- 
fold * ^, to which* ^ Kelanu and Gussarat along with the 
grandees of their court ascended*'^. The streets were 
filled w^th expecting eyes, and the whole city was crowd- 
ing * • in hot * ' eagerness to look upon * * the bloody 
spectacle as near as * * possible. Kelanu had commanded 
that no terrifying ceremony should be omitted*^. His 
brief rule * * had been a reign of cruelty, and he had 
come to be present at * * this execution * ^ in order to 
surpass * * himself * ". 

> to spread, au9Bt(iten. » 9{e6e(flude(. ^ to burst open, f^rettgen. ^ ben 
ItngliiiCtid^tn. ^ mit ^^ fott. ^ smar. ^ enttonnen fei. > ©timrn. ^ to 
await, (arret! (present conjnnctive mood). ^^M. >Mn. ^^martern 
5U fe^en. ^'neben bent ^(utgerufl mar ein Z^xtn erbaut. ^^auf toiU 
(^en. >^to ascend, fleigen. ^^to crowd, fid^ brdngen. ^^hot, (i^ig. 
^ ' to look upon, anfe^en (supine), ^^ fo naii M* '^ auSgetaffen wers 
ben foKe.. *»rule (and reign), $enf(^aft. 2«6ei. aa^in^itj^tunft. 

> * to surpass, it6er6ieten (the supine). ^ ^ j^df fe(6fl. 
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Twenty slaves dressed in black * , with bald beads 
and bare * feet, each carrying a skull ' and a burning 
torch of stinking odour, opened the fearful procession^. 
These were followed by six others ", transformed into 
walking skeletons by means of tight clothes painted over 
with figures of bones ^, each a piece of raw flesh in his 
mouth from which the blood was trickling down ^. After 
them ^, twelve gigantic men appeared. Their faces were 
painted fiery red *, smoke steaming * ® from their noatrils 
and each bore a naked child in his arms on which he 
inflicted real torture * ^ For such * * was Kelanu's cruelty 
that he did not wish * ' to lose this inhuman addition 
to the horrible tragedy, but had rather ordered to pro- 
cure * *, for this purpose * *, twelve children from * • 
the city. 

The screams * ' of tlie poor children moved * • the 
hearts of the people, being ^* at the same time an 
aggravation * <^ of the torments of the unhappy Canfu, 
who was dragged along behind the twelve giants. Eight 
slaves, sewn-up * * in tiger-skins, bore him. Each slave 
held an iron hook which entered** the victim's flesh, 
thus serving for a handle*', in order to keep up the 
torturing**. 

Gussarat's malice, however, was not yet satisfied 
therewith. She called down from her throne that the 



i f^waisgedeibete enatoen. * bare, nit€(5§t. > 3:obtenf4(abeC. * 3tig. 
* i^nen fotgten frd(|8 anbete. " buT4( enge, mit SBcinen Bemalte Kteibcc 
in wanbclnbc ®etippe utttgrfc^ffen. ^to trickle down, (eta(tt<eftii. 
^ Heraitf. > feucnct^. ^ <> to steam, bam)»fien. ^ ^ bent (t toxitii^ Wai* 
ter ant^at. <>benn fo gTc§. >*to wish, Mollen. ^^^riSe^nf^affini. 
**bajtt. *«att«. >^ba6 ®ef4rei. ^'to move, rutren. >*imb mat. 
*• JBetfcl^atfung. * » to sew up, einna^en. »* bet . . . griff. *• unb fe 
innt •('^anbgriff biente. >*r8 in bet 9Rarter ixx cr^alten. 
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slaves should press their hooks yet deeper into her 
enemy's flesh. These obeyed, and the wailing eries of 
the wretched man * resounded * so pitiably, as Allah's 
enemies alone can utter ^, and only evil spirits are able 
to listen to without mercy and horror *. But the people 
of Bagdad * sighed, when they beheld ^ the tyranny of 
their' Caliph and the cruelty of his sultana. 

Kow suddenly a loud * thunder roared * through the 
clear blue sky^ and in that moment a handsome youth 
of supernatural size stood upon the scaffold. Two large 
white wings shone ^'^ from his shoulders, a golden ar- 
mour covered hb body, purple * ^ flames radiated ^ ' as 
a plume * ^ from his golden helmet, upon his left hand 
he carried a parrot and in his right he brandished ^ * 
a shining diamond sword *■ *^. 

Kelanu foreboded * * evil from ^ ^ this apparition. 
Seize the audacious one * ^I he cried * ®, jumping up from 
his golden seat with his innate ' ^ vehemence, and tear* 
ing \ ^ his sabre from the scabbard. Seize him , ex- 
claimed Gussarat furiously after him ' * dreading * ' the 
retardation of her vengeance. 

But with noble wrath in his countenance, the youth 
stretched forth his sword against both the monsters*^, 
and they remained immoveably fixed *^ in the position 
they * ® had just assumed. 

^ baS 3atttmetgcf((re{ M (irtenbett. > to resound, (rfc^aflen. > »te ttiir 
S(fla(8 ^tinbe e8 audflo^rn. ^eS o^ne (frbarmtn nnb ®rauen ^Breit 
fi^iiiten. ^^agbab a6er. *a(d eS ... ma^rna^m. "^ their, fein. ^loud, 
fkaxt * to roar, Teffen. ^ <> to shine, (eu^ten. > ^ purple, purpunot(. 
i'to radiate, ioel^en. ^'a(8 ^eberSufd^. ^^to brandish, fd^mlngen. 
**^ematttf4n9crt. '•to forebode, a Jnctt. I'aue. »*bfn J^tec^cn. 
« • to cry, f^reicn. «<> innate, angcBoren. « * unb rig. * * ticf . . . ijwt 
mfitf enb m^. « nie . . . 6cf orgtc. « * Unge Jeucr. * » pc^r n. « • bi< 
(which) jtf. / 
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Cursed * are, now exclaimed the avenger in a voice 
of thunder^, the actions and instruments of cruelty! 

And having spoken' these words, the whole pro- 
cession appeared on fire ^, and in a moment everything, 
except Canfu ' and the twelve children, was burnt • to 
ashes. 

Canfu's senses were already near their extinction in 
death ^ and the light was passing away * from before ^ 
his eyes. As*" the youth appeared, he had only just 
life enough * * to be able to see and understand * * what 
happened. 

The law of thy Prophet was burdensome * ' to thee, 
the youth addressed*^ him, and the inscrutable ways 
of the great Allah seemed to thee crooked and uneven. 
Should indeed the thoughts of the eternal Grod conform 
to thine * * ? Should the hand of Him • • who created 
the sun be directed by the vain counsels * ^ of a worm 
of earth? Shortsighted man * *I What hast thou gained 
by ^ ° forsaking Muhamed's service and by following in 
the godless steps *° of the apostate** spirits? Because 
the Prophet knew that but evil could** arise from 
Kelanu's and Gussarat's union, he had in his wisdom 
resolved eternally * * to separate * * them from each other, 

^verfluc^t. ^mit S^ottnerflimme. ^wCb a(8 ei ... gef|)TO($en (,MtO. 
4 in ^(ammen ju flr^en. ^ '^Cted, bid auf (Eanfu. ^ to burn, t»ev6teiu 
nen (which form of the patHvey see Gr, § 136). '' fd^ott fafi CTflarrt tot 
Slobc. " to pass away, tjcrge^en. ^ from before, dot. ^®a(d. '^ttui 
no(^ fo t}ie(Sr6en. ^>ba§ er fe^en unb toerfie^tn fonnte. ^'Seft^toct^ 
iU^. 1 ^ to address, anrebcti. ^ ' foflten tool . . . f{4 ^^^ ^^ beinigcn 
tid^toi. ' ' beffen (in German, personal pronouns are not used for de- 
9noA«A*a^e» as in English). * ^ counsel, 9iatK<^(u$. ^ * ilur^ftd^tiget. 
10 toad (aji bu babutt^ gemcnnen^ ba§ bu etc. (see Gr, § 309 and 3i0). 
so step, 3;dtt. s> apostate, abtifinnig. >s conjunctive mood, present 
tense of ^.tonnett" (see Gr, § 295). "s auf ifttmcr. »* the nqnne. 
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and by these means * to bless the life of his worshipper 
Caniii. But because thou hast denied Muhamed and 
allied thyself with his enemies, he permitted * thy crime 
to be thus terribly punished * by the granting of thy 
foolish wish. Behold then, poor apostate ^, the desires ' 
of thy heart fulfilled 1 

And he stretched forth the shining sword towards 
Kelanu ; the appearance ^ of Raalkur's form dropped 
off' from him together with* the Caliph's ornaments^, 
and Canfu recognized his son. With a dull ^ ^ sui^ 
prize * * the poor father looked up * * to his tormentor* *, 
and Kelanu was beside himself* ^ when he, along with 
his former shape, also received again his memory and 
at the same time recognized that his cruelty had been 
directed * ' against his own father. 

Cursed Geiwaraha I sighed, dying, the unhappy Canfu. 
Thou really hast united Kelanu with the haughty Gus- 
sarat. Thy word is redeemed * ^ and Canfu a victim 
to his own folly 1 

Fixedly turning his eyes to his murderer*', he ex- 
pired. With raging looks Gussarat had beheld the 
strange metamorphosisv Instead of with the beloved 
Caliph Raalkur, she saw herself united to the hated * * 
goatherd's son Kelanu, and was no longer sultana of 
Bagdad, but a common*^ shepherd's woman** upon 



>babttrd^. 'fo (at er t% ^ugeCaffeti. ^ba^ fie beinen 9v<V(f ••• Befhaft 
(aBcit. 4 btt atttier SlBgefalleneT. > desire, ^rgietbe. '@d^ein. ''to 
drop off, aBfallcn. *fammt. * (][(a({fenfc(mtt(t. ><^dull, bumpf (no 
article to be used). < ^ (SrPaunen. >> to look up, (inauffe^eti. ^^ $tf» 
tiiger. >^au§et fld^. ^^to direct, ri((ten (the anziliary verb is to 
be omitted, see Gr. § 37, Obs. 2). ^^^to redeem, (Bfctl. >^bie 
9ugen part auf feinen ^JDlBtber geiic^tet. * Abated, ver$a§t. >* com- 
mon, geving. s^^f^irtcniveib. 
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Gabel el Ared. Her tongue was charged ^ with malioe, 
but fettered by the magic power of the shining sword. 
Among the people of Bagdad , who in crowds * sur- 
rounded the scaffold) arose a murmuring of detestation ', 
joy and curiosity. They * saw themselves rid ^ of a 
tyrant 9 but they* did not comprehend how the son of 
a goatherd had been able to represent^ the person of 
their Caliph. 

The youth seemed to read the souls of the multitude. 
Inhabitants of Bagdad , he addressed them * with ma- 
jestic seriousness, you miss^ your*® legitimate*^ com- 
mander. Behold him in the shape of this bird which 
he owes * * to the treachery * ' of the apostate spirits. 
But do not believe that Allah would have permitted*^ 
this transformation, if Raalkur bed not merited** this 
punishment through his transgressions. His small esti- 
mation ** of the duties of religion, his foolish passion 
for the chase and other amusements unbecoming in a 
king*', for which he neglected** to prepare himself 
for the fulfilment of his duties as a regent*': all this 
had drawn upon him the disfavour * * of Allah. But 
now his sufferings are come to an end * *, and Hassaraky 
Bagdad's good genius**, was sent*' by Muhamed, to 
give back the Caliph to his subjects. 

He touched the parrot with his sword, at once Raal- 



>to charge, l^elaten. >wimttu(nb. *ein (ScmurmeC beS SL^f^eneS. 
4 eS (i. e. bad $ic(f). ^ ((freit. <^e«. ' (att( f orfleHai fgnnen. •rebcte 
ei fie on, "3(r DCTmigt. *<^yoi]r, (furv. ^ * red^tma§ig. ^^ to owe, 
Ddbatiten* ^*®o6((U. *^to permit, ^utaffeti. '^ioemt niHi^i 9laal» 
fur . . . terbient (atte. ** ®etingf4a|}ttng. ^^ unb anbm einem JlBnige 
mtattpatibigc (frfto|}iiti0en. ^^xArc benen n t% DeTpiumte. ^*9l(» 
setitenpfltctten. ^oUnwiaen. '^ (at fein ^eibrn tin dttbe. s^S^^iM}* 
Sdjl. * 3 perfect tense. 
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kur stood before the eyes of the moved * multitude *, 
whose grateful rejoicings ' ascended* into Heaven. Baal- 
kur however knelt down upon the scaffold. 

Humbling myself in the dust, he prayed with a 
loud voice, I implore ^ Allah for * forgiveness and peace. 
To Him are due ^ honour and adoration, and as little 
as He needs pur service *, as ' unthankful are we^ if we 
neglect*® this service. May He receive** my vows** 
for the faithful execution * ^ of my duties as a ruler * *. 
May He grant me power*'' to exercise them for the 
salvation of the nations which his grace * * has confided* ^ 
unto me* I am pleased * *, said Hassarak, that thy first 
words were a thanksgiving*® and a pious resolution. 
But having now humbled thyself'® before Allah, oh 
Caliph , ascend ' * thy throne and commence thy reign 
with justice towards** these sinners against Allah and 
Allah's people. 

Let them therefore, c(Hnmanded Saalkur, mount the 
scaffold*' which they had built** for** another pur- 
pose. But may their death bear witness*®, not to the 
enormity*' of their crimes, but to the humanity*® of 
the judge. 

And the attendants seizing the condemned* ® led them ® ® 

from the throne to the scaffold where the executioner * * 

._^_^^_^_^^.^^^-^_ - - - 

1 moved, geru$rt. * SRenge. ® 3u6e(. * to ascond, emporfleigen. > to 
implore, fle^cn. ® urn. ^ geBit^rt (not the plural). ^ unb fo wetiig (ir 
nitfneS tDienflefi brbarf. ®fo. *®t»eta6fanineti. **(^Teni|)fange. >>7ow, 
&tVahU. * ® (^Tftiauitg. 1 4 ^eiTfd^er))fmten. * > i&x t)er(ei(e mir itrap. 
i« <$(nabr. * ' to confide, anvfrtrauett. ^ ® to be pleased, gefatten (verb 
impen., requiring the dative). > ^ jDatifgeBet. '®na<^brm bu bid^ a6er 
wm . . . gcbeumt^gt (afl. *i to ascend, Befleigen. >> it6er. *® ®eritf}. 
s^erBaucn (ie§eii. *®5it. ^®to bear witness, ^eugen (coi^. mood). 
t7 ^i^^euU^feit. *• aKenMIid^frft. *® ergriffen bit SentTt^eittni. 
®<»tttib fuN^n {ie. ®*9{a($ii(^teT. 
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was already waiting < for them. Kelanu ascended in'* 
savage defiance, Gussarat seemed to find the presence 
of her companion more intolerable than the fate which 
stood before ^ her. 

Before Kelanu knelt down at the block, he furiously 
stamped with his foot, and his fist and his eyes made 
threatening signs against the abyss below ^. I have been 
a slave to evil * all my life ®, he spake gloomily. 1 
have been labouring, but not gathering^. I have sown 
with cares, but not reaped in joy. I have poisoned the 
consolation of others , but no blessing has fallen " into 
my lap! lam hated by the sons of man*, dried up** 
are the paths that I have trodden ^^ My deeds have 
become devouring* * vultures * * tearing up* * my bowels, 
and the sharp claws of the evil spirits are awaiting me 
in * » the place of tortures * •. Strike then * ', hatchet, 
because AUah's lightning delays * * crushing me * '^ so 
that my memory be for ever extinguished on earth * • I 

The heads * * of the criminals had fallen. May all 
thy sentences, spake Hassarak to the Caliph, be like 
the first** in* 3 justice and humanity. Then will thy 
subjects joyfully * * obey thee, and Allah, who rewards 
true believers * **, will hereafter * ® receive * ' thee into the 
blissful * * abodes * * of his everlasting paradise. 

1 to waitf l^anen. ^ mit. ^ to stand before, 6eDotf!e(ett. * bto^te gegett 
lit Hiefe (ina6., <^beS 93bfen. *(e6en8(ang. ^to gather, cinfammeln. 
* aUx «8 ip . . . gefatten. » bet SKenfc^en. * * berbottt » » Betntm 
(^^aW). ** devouring, gefraglfl. »3ynlture, ®der (ace (^r. §304). 
« 4 bie . . . jetfleifdjen. * « an. * « bn S^ml * ^ fc^tagc benn ju. * * to 
delay, fi^exn. '^mid^ ju icrfc^mettetn. ^^bag mein Singebcnten attf 
cwig oer(bf($e auf (ixUn (for the inversion see Gr. § 49 etc), s^ head, 
^anpt. ** mBd^ten bod^...bcm crflctt gtdd^ f(in. *^an. ^*mit%iiUfi 
ben. ^^bie toa(ren ®(au6{geiu s'bminfl. *Taufhe(mcm *' bliss- 
ful, felig. 2B abode, SBol^nung. 
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And Hassarak spread * his dazzling wings, and ex- 
tending his arms to bless Bagdad *, he disappeared in 
the clouds. But Baalkur and all his people fell down ' 
upon their faces ^ and all exclaimed with gratitude and 
fervour *: "'Great is Allah • /* Fan der Felde, 



IL-HISTORICAL FORM. 



24. USE OF HISTORY. 

It is a natural feeling^ one might almost say, ne- 
cessity ^ which inclines ^ us to historical studies ^. Ima- 
gination willingly tarries * ® among * * the pictures of the 
past, and the mind is thereby ^ ^ moved ^ ' in a salutary 
manner**. "When the ancient Celtic bard," Ancillon 
remarks very beautifully, " wishes to describe * * the 
deep and sweet impression which music produces * ^ 
upon his soul, he merely says that it acts * ' upon him 
as the remembrance of** the days of antiquity *°." — 

Whence may arise this universal inclination ^ ^ ? — It 
is profoundly fixed ^ ^ in the sensitive ^ ^ and moral 



> to spread, au6f^annen. ^ unb bic Stmte fegnrnb ^Ux 9agbab au6« 
breitoib. *to fall down, tiiebet{ltttjen. ^iftngrfid^t {not the plaral). 
'3n6tun{l. ^iKllat ifl gtro§. 

7 ®(buTfhi§. > to incUne, ({n)i((en. » yax ®efd^i((te. * » meiCt 
grrne. **6f<. **babttr<^. i^iq move, rujwn. ^^auf einc tooJCs 
t^uenbe ®etf(. **f4i(brTn totH. ^^to produce, madden, ^^to act, 
totrfen (concerning the form of this sentence, see Gr, § 311. and 
§ 295 c). ^*a\\. *>3)otidt. ^^wo^et wot btrfa aUgrmeine i^ang 
{ellipiie sent^ce), 2*to be fixed, (afteti. >^ sensitive, em))finbcnb. 



n 
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nature of inan> which in all parts', wherever it ap- 
pears • uncorrupted and in a certain state of develop- 
ment', manifests itself by sympathetic feeling and, if 
it obey the better voice, loves and values itself, not in 
the isolation of our own persons ^, but in the mnTer- 
sality of the human race^. To know this far spread* 
one race to which we belong^, to understand its intel- 
lectual " Kfe in the stream of which our own little boat 
of life too is swimming along, to learn at least to ob- 
tain an idea ® of the end and goal towards which * • 
we are steering — such must indeed constitute the * ' 
highest purely human interest. And where else does 
humanity appear to us in its true form, in its real life, 
unless** in history? — In it, and through it alone do 
we perceive* * what under so many accidental formations, 
under the varied peculiarities of time and place, makes 
up the permanent, eternal nature of man »*. It is true, 
the latter reveals itself in variously changing forms, is 
susceptible of cultivation, deterioration*^, of retarda- 
tion** and continuance*': nevertheless everywhere the 
same capacities * * and forces are present * *, the same 
tendencies and passions operative* Everywhere we see 
the common -wealth warring*® with private interests, 
but nevertheless promoted by the latter'*, and in the 
manyfold intermingling** of partial*' events a uni- 



* aOentl^afBen. > to appear, rifd^eimn. ' unt in riniger dnttDiMung. 
^bet eigenen ^ftfon. ^ ^M^emtintftii bed ©ef^Ccd^tS. "far-spread, 
MehoeiSteitet. 'ange^dun. ^ intellectual, gdfitg. >a(neti ju temrii. 
*®»otttaciJ. **baS inw§ wo( . . . fein t)om etc. >*a(S. »^m ifr, 
unb in i(i aOein ettennen nix. **U^Cixxii^^, eioige SRcnfc^cnnatni 
fel (makes up). *^ ^erSUbung. * " ^enmtitng. * ' Jortfu^rnng. 
*• capacity, 9(n(age. » • cctjanbeit. *^im (gtiefte. *>bur(( bicff. 
'>6et bcm niatmtgfd(tigf!cn ^eittifd^e. >' partial, paxHtU, 
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versal course of our race.— Therefore, whoever does not 
know history is a stranger on this earth and among 
his race, as well as a stranger to himself; he cares 
nothing for * the lofty interests for which humanity has 
been struggling ' and fighting from the commencement, 
and —whatever else his talents may be — he prefers taking 
but a passive and machine-like share in their universd 
life ^, like a wheel which knows nothing, of the machi- 
nery along with which it is working*. 

The true life of man is not merely perceptible • in 
history alone, for the greater part it also has its con- 
sistence but' in history. Without it, each generation 
would proceed ^ on its own separate course^, and would 
ever anew enter upon the oft-trodden path. History 
joins all generations together ^ ^ in a chain. It is the 
perpetual self-consciousness^^ of humanity and of na- 
tions. The experience of all ages, and tradition with 
all its treasures ! * are hers. The knowledge, ideas, in- 
ventions of all times and peoples and whatever the wise 
of antiquity conceived and taught — it communicates to 
the late descendants * *. Now these can begin where 
their ancestors left off, and a progression * ^ to altogether 
indefinable degrees of perfection is rendered possible 
for them. 

But even independently of" this lofty point of 

Aft4 f<(((T fremb. ^itid^te tfinimern {(tt. *to straggle, tingen (im- 
perfect tense). * uttb er m^^ — »a9 att(( fottfi feine gertigfeiten feien 
— an {(rem aflgeindncii it^tn nut ^affit) unb mafd^inenattfg S^eU 
nc^meti. *ba9 ni^i% baben we{§, in totX^tl (BetrieS e8 eingrdft. 

* trtennSar. "^ eS Befte^t au(( gtrSgtent^eUS nut. " to proceed, ge^eit 
(present conditional). ^ i^utt gefcnbertcn ®ang fiir fi((. * ^ to join 
together, 5ufammenf((ne§en. * * @d6|l6(it)u§tfc{n. ^ > treasure, @i^a|. 

* 3 descendant 9{a(^rBmm(ing. ^*^9l^ {foTtf<(re{ten. ^^wxii abgcfe^en 
Dcn. 
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view*, of this comprehensive generality* of the idea 
of history, it is a fruitful mother of knowledge. Not 
wrongly the grenUer half of human knowledge ^ is as» 
cribed to it For the extent * of historical science pro- 
perly so called ^ is incalculable and even most of the 
philosophical disciplines receive from it materials or 
data, illustrative examples and luminous^ proofs \ 

There is nothing more humiliating than the feeling 
of a person ignorant • in history, nothing more lamen- 
table than his position, when he is to exercise his judg- 
ment on any matters whatever" in private or public 
life. No book, no newspaper can he read with either 
intelligence*® or profit; he is everywhere wandering** 
in the dark; to him the present time is a riddle and 
the future completely closed * *; prejudices of every kind, 
of education and of rank * ^, of locality and of time are 
impeding** the activity of his mind*"; the most ordi- 
nary concerns * * he is incapable * ^ of interpreting * ', 
and the uncommon * ® deprives * ° him of all compre- 
hension**. On what a superior eminence stands one** 
who is familiar with history! — 

Before his gaze a wide and free prospect is opened ; 
from a lofty * ' position * * he surveys the affairs of man- 
kind, their actions and their proceedings * * . Jf o event 
can surprize * ^ him, for none is new to him. He dis- 

^ ®tanb))untt. ^MQtmtinitit. < knowledge, SBiffen. ^Uinfang. »bCT 
ti^tntii^ (ifloriff^en Stffenfc^aften. ^^laminous, Hc^tDoa. ''proof, 
93en)ei8. ^ etncd Sdncianten. » ttenn et uUx maS fut imineT X)iiige 
...ttttl^fUen foil, i^^^nfldnbnig. ^^to wander, imn. **D'c(ltg bets 
f4(o(fen. * 3 rank, 6tanb. ^*Xo impede, (emuifit. ^ ^ ®cttlcSt(atig« 
teit. >**ba8 ®rm'60n(t(^Pe. i^mctg er ni^t. *"to interpret, brutrti. 
*»baS i?(u§eTd(ivc4n(t(^e. ^^to deprive, Scne^mcn. **bic J^affun^. 
'^ivic it6ei(egen jlc^t ctncm fc(4cn 3(n(t degfnii^er. '^ lofty, tx^abtn 
(no article). »* SteUe. **ijr 2Jun imb 5rci6cii. *«bcfrcmbcm 
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coyere the secret springs S and divines^ the probable 
consequences of tlie events of the day ' ; for the post 
contains the key of the present^ and the mirror of 
the future. He assigns ' to everything the place due * 
to it; he cherishes^ neither for the ancient" nor for 
the new, neither for the native* nor for the foreign 
any partial predilection, and does not allow himself to 
be deceived ^ ^ either by political or by religious delu* 
sion^^. There is no better citizen, no sincerer wor* 
shipper of God than Ae, — for he recognizes in the state 
the condition of humanity, and the deity manifests itself 
to him in the guidance of human destinies, immortality 
in the universal presentiment * ^ of nations : — but he 
becomes more indifferent to ^ ^ political and religious 
forms , belonging * ^ but to individual ^ ^ localities and 
ages, and tolerant towards such ^ ^ as ^ S in a different 
garb ^ S honour * ° the same eternal truths. 

Such * * varied * * accumulation * * of knowledge * ' 
must necessarily also ivAxxtnce practical life ^^y and his* 
tory cannot be other than a teacher * * of prudence^ of 
right and of virtue* 

Experience and knowledge of mankind * ^ are the 
two chief sources ^ ^ o( prudence; but history is the sum 
total • ' of experiences of the knowledge of man. For 
private, as well as for public life'®, for the individual 

1 spring, Sricbrab. 'to divine, (tratl^en. ^ Sad$b(de6eit(;titen. ^jut 
(^rgcmoart. ^to assign, aiiiortfen. <^dne, g(6ii(Tent. ''to cherish, 
(rgen. ^aS 9l(te. " furS (f in(etmtf(^e. < « (agt ftc^ ni^t . . . taufd^cn. 
« » '^(f ubiwerf . ' * ^l^nung. » * fiir. * * locldje . . . anflc^crcn. * * in- 
dividual, efnjefn. *«flfdcn 3ene. ^'^locrd^c. « » (SJcicaiib. »»»«« 
cjren. *®fo. '* varied, mannigfaUfg. ***l5frcf^eTuiifl. '*(frfemits 
ni§. «^auf8 qjrafttf^e einpicgcn. 2«5?efrafn. «« aWenfi^enfcnntnig. 
S7 tie (rttcn ^au)}tqucflcn. '"tie (Suuuite. >* fiiT'S '4$rivats xoit 

fitfd ojfcittlt^c 9e6en. 

9 
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man as well as for states, it contains in warning and 
encouraging examples the most important, the most im* 
pressive ^ lessons *, uniform ' in their principles *y al- 
though different in particular cases and in their appli- 
cation^. For whatever holds good in great things is 
mostly true also in small matters ®. Whoever wishes 
to work^ upon individuals*, or upon nations^, must 
know mankind, and domestic happiness, as well as that* * 
of nations**, may thrive** and grow strong through 
talent and industry, foresight and moderation, or go to 
destruction through absence of reason * ' and negligence, 
rashness and excess * ^. 

If the lessons of prudence become impressive through 
the result of the modes of action * ^ presented by his- 
tory, those, on the other hand, of right and virtue de- 
rive * ^ their force from the greatness and love-worthiness 
of their prototypes * ' . For not always is right victo- 
rious and virtue happy, and exactly * ' this raises * * 
their dignity. It is self-detrial that constitutes merit**. 
Universal morality * * teaches * * us this ; but the ab- 
stract idea of duty, which is not made evident to sense • * 
through examples, can rarely obtain the homage of man- 
kind. Such elevating examples commanding love and 
respect * * are furnished * * by history, thus transforming 

Mmpressive, eittbringli^. * lesson, ^e^re. ^flle^formig. ^principle, 
d^Tunb. ^in ben ^dden unb in bet 9lnn)enbung. "benn waS im 
(Srogen ^Wi, ifi meijl a\x^ fur's ^(etne n)a(r. ^mirfen wtH. "indi- 
vidual, einjeCn (to be used substantively), ® nation, 92atton. loiote 
iene8. * » nation, SScIf. > 2 erjlatfcn. » ^ Untjcrnunft. * * Ue6crtrf fBung. 
**bet bargcflefften i&anb(unft6wcifen. ^^'fo erjalten jcne bc8 9le<^t« 
unb ber 3:uijenb. *' prototype, S5or6i(b. *»ebcn. *»to raise, cr* 
(B^en. '<> 8e(6{[}i}eT(augnund mac^t baS ^erbtenfi au6. ^^^cral. 
*2 to teach, fagen. *' bie ni^t . . . toerjinnlidft ttJirb. '^ biefe er^eScnben, 
^Id^tung unb Sie6e gebietenben ^eifpiele. *i^to furnish, (tefern {active 
voice to be used). 
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a dry system of morals * into a living picture • of act- 
ing persons. Whoever enters this gallery of great and 
noble men , i^ill feel his mind penetrated ^ with the 
dignity of human nature, his self-respect ^ is raised and 
his power for emulation " inspired. Whether there be 
few such prototypes *, they will not the less elevate 
us ' : their merit even becomes more influential by the 
contrast with the vices of the multitude, and the larger 
on the other hand * the number of criminals •, the more 
deterring will be the part they are acting*®. 

Among the noble sentiments which history awakens 
and nourishes there are two chosen foster-children** 
related to each other and mothers of most of the re- 
maining virtues ** ^love of fatherland and of freedom^. 
For not only is the book of time richer in examples of 
the same, because they influence *3 public life more 
than others, and more frequently bring forth great deeds: 
in their nature, moreover, both are in a certain measure 
dependent on history * *, or at least receive through it 
their highest perfection * * and strength. Whoever is 
a stranger in history, can love his native land but in- 
stinctively, for he does not know this land; and the 
courage for * * freedom we can sometimes draw * ' from 
freedom alone, showing to us that freedom is possible, 
and how it is possible. How often already has the name 
of a Leonidas, of a Decius^ of an Arnold of fVtnkel- 



^ unb mad^t fe aitS einem ttedfeticn Wetalfi^pent. > ®ema(be. ^ ^effen 
<^eiiiiit( tt)irt buK^ttungeit. * ®et6Pgefu5(. * Jtt« ^lad^eiferung. « ob 
biffet «oibi(b« njenige. feien. ' fte etjeben tiic<>t mfnber. » bagegen. 
» criminal, ^Sfeto^t. >»beflo abf(l^cc<fenbct i^rc motlt. i^flnb ber 
au9fT(efcnfl(n $f{eg(tnde jwei. ^^bie untec ft(^ tcriOiinbt u)ib...f[nb. 
I'eittgrcifen (in etc.) ^*na^ i^xtx 9{atiit finb auHf Betbr burd^ bte 
®f fdjic^tf aetuiffcrmagen ibebiiigt. » * ^IttBbitbung. * « jut. * ' f(^»>fen. 

9* 
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ried inspired nations to heroic deeds * I How often has 
the image of a Cato preserved * the sinking courage of 
the noble defenders of freedom ', and how often has 
the angry * shade of Heimann (i. e. Arminius) nerved ' 
the arm of German youths! 

History ^ is not only a teacher of virtue , but also 
a severe judge and impartial requiter ' , frequently 
thus repairing^ the injustice of mankind and of fate. 
But too often in life, it is true, the noble soul is 
calumniated and mistaken ^ ; only too often cunning and 
powerful villains succeed * ® in deceiving * * their cotem- 
poraries , in purchasing or extorting ^ * their praises ^ ', 
and in silencing their reproaches ^ ^ . But though a few 
historians, though all cotemporaries be blinded, terrified, 
bribed * * ; later history will not be so. Without favour* • 
and passion, without fear and hope it examines*^ 
testimonies, judges actions * * and distributes * ^ accord- 
ing to desert both glory and shame. Indeed much will 
escape it * ^ on account of meagreness ^ * and loss of 
documents*'; it is also possible, although rare*', that 
sometimes it may be mistaken * * ; but it ever searches 
with a piercing eye, weighs** with calm sublimity**, 
and pronounces a free and lasting judgment. As long 



^ ju {>e(bcnt^aten (rgetfiert. ^ to preserve, er(a(tcn. ^ ebtei g-rei^ettd^ 
Devt^eibiger. ^ angry, jiirnenb ^to nerve, f}d((cn. ®to be put last 
in the sentence. ' ^rrgeltCTin. ^ unb ftc mac^t (ierbun^ . . . got. 
^ tvirb bet ^ble im SeBen Dettanttt unb Vdldunibet. ^ ^ ge(itigt ed (with 
dative). * ^ ^a tauf^en. * ' ju ertaufcn obct ju (r)>KfTcn. ^ ^ suiguiar. 
iM(re 84md(ungcn nieb<t&ufi^(agen. ^^abci megen einjelnc &€» 
f4i(6tf(^Tei6ci...t)et6(enbrt, tx^^xtdi, 6c{}o(^en fein. ^^^iKcigung. ^^to 
examine, v^itfen. >« action, Zffat ^ <> to distribute, ^ut^cKen. ^^ ii^ax 
»JMan(^e8 entge^t ijr. ^ i ^Diirftigfcit. "document, Scugiiig. «3f^»cr. 
**|i* im. «» to weigh, magen. "c^ojett. 
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as mankind shall remain * , the name of a KrHioM wffi 
resonnd from their lipe with imprecations^ and horror, 
the name of a Soormtes with Ibve and blessmgs >, and 
so continue in their hearts. — The glance upon this in- 
exorable arbiter ^ — for the desire * of after-fame, as well 
as that of immortality lives in the breast of man *-^has 
often already embittered the triumphs ^ of the success- 
ful criminal, has driven' him against his inclination to 
actions at least externally good ', and raised * * the cou- 
rage of outraged * ^ right and of suffering innocence. 

It hardly seems necessary after this * statement * * of 
the * ' high value * * of history, further to explain * ■ 
its utility for subordinate individual purposes. A cur- 
sory indication of them ^ * may be sufficient ^ ^ for our 
intentions. To all ranks and classes laying claim to a 
higher, intellectual and moral education, history is even 
on that very account * ' indispensable: but most of them 
— except perhaps a totally abstract metaphysician , a 
merely calculating metaphysician*- require it^* for spe- 
cial reasons. For*' the statesman it almost contains 
the entire amount * ^ of the requisite knowledge. For 
the general principles of political science * * are the 
result * ' of the good and evil experiences of nations 
in all times; and the particular internal and foreign 
relations < ^ of individual states to which those principles 



* fe (Atige (iralS'*) Sffenfc^m fein wctbcn. * Smo&nfd^ung. * Segrn. 
4 ScrgfUerin. ^ tas SetCangrn. * in be? mcnf(^(i(^(tt 9nifl. ' Sd* 
ump^t (to bo put after its genitive). > to drive, iptxntn, ' }U dtttctl, 
tomidpenS &u|(di4f gtttcn {^AnMungen. ^'^to raise, auftfcttcn. '^oat- 
raged, gefTantt. ^*na^ ^aipeaung. i^bieftr. MSSiittc. ia^u 
ntSutrtn. i*taoett. '^genflgm. <>f4foti b<§megcii. ^^Mfkiftn 
ilfut tto^. *^M, *^ma^i fie ftdna^e bU ^umtne ^». tfiil. **^tt 
<Staa(«funfl. <nae dlefultat. '^ relation, «(t^ltsiit. - 
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are to be applied are likewise historical* The general ^^ 
and ^ven the subordinate warrior, finds in history th6 
most excellent models for imitation, the most impres- 
sive * lessons ', the most warning examples. To the 
priest it shows the importance of his calling and the 
sad consequence^^ of mistaking the same S &nd of the 
abuse'' of his power; it instils into hinii ^ liberal and 
tolerant principles^ teaches him to distinguish the shell 
from the kernel, the outward covering ^ from the sub- 
stance ^, and furnishes ° him with the most convincing 
proofs of divine providence * ®, and with a treasury of 
moral examples. The lawyer * * it inspires with * * re- 
ject for. the (natural and written) right, the condidon 
of all truly human existence * ', the basis of every social 
union ^ ^ ; it teaches him to know the spirit of the laws 
and constitutions or their relation to the then existing 
condition ^^ and necessities of nations, and presents to 
him in the ancient and foreign laws and customs, pe- 
culiarly and properly belonging to it (i. e. to history), 
the most important^ the most luminous subjects for com- 
parison with those of the present age and of our own ^ *. 
It must further be of great importance to the physician 
to know the history * ^ of the migrations , of the suc- 
cessive or periodical appearance, of the partial or total 
disappearance of maladies, of the happy or unhappy 

^ gefb^en. > impressive, einbringlid^. ^ lesson, ge^te. ^ ton bent 93ci» 
fennen brffe(6en (i. e. !Briuf8). ^ Don btm 3Ri§STau^. « fie flogt i(ni 
. . . ein. '^iittc. ^SSefen^ » to furnish, tjetfejen. *«SJorftit. 
i 1 dative. < > f{o§t fie . . . etn. ^ ^ existence , 2)afcin. > ^ union , Sep 
ein. i^ju beni {ebe^maligen 3uflanb. ^^unb tei^t i^m in ben i(t 
cigenS onge^Bvigen atten unb ficmben (Siefe^en unb bitten bie toi^tigs 
flen, Hd^tDoUPen SQteidiri^ungSgegenflanbe mit ben (eutigen unb eigenen 
bar. ^'^aud^ bepn ilrjt mug bie ®ef((td^te . . , fein. 
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modes of healiiig diseeses, moreover to observe the con- 
nexion of their origin and extension with various poli- 
tical events — as war ^ colonization etc. , or With the 
introduction of certain customs and manners in regard 
to food, dress etc. We have already mentioned above 
that the speculative and the practical philosopher draws 
from history the richest materials of thought S <he most 
striking confirmations of his doctrines and maxims and 
the instruction of all preceding sages. Just as* in- 
exhaustible is the store' of^ ideas which it offers to 
belles leitres* and plastic art^. The most fertile ima- 
^ation cannot supply ^ this stock * of materials * ; 
moreover the poet and the orator can draw * ® frotn the 
classical historians both rule and example for his own 
productions y and every friend of literature can find in 
history the requisite preliminary knowledge for the 
understanding ^ ^ of ancient and modem writers. In 
addition, are we to observe^*, that eveit^' other non- 
scientific classes ^^ are gaining through history? Thus 
the merchant learns to know from it*'' the important 
influence of commerce upon the prosperity * * and civi- 
lization*^ of nations, he sees in it, which*® are the 
most indispensable virtues , and the most dangerous 
errors'^* for commercial states'®, and is, through these 
views, sufficiently elevated * * above the ordinary trading 



1 bag ber fpentUtiDe unb ^taftifd^ $^(Uofo^( au9 bet Q^tWd^it but 
reif^^n ®toff M IRac^benfend . . . f4fopfe^ ifl f<^on obtn rtma^nt icot» 
ben. ^ eben fo. ' bad SKagajin. * Don. ^ ben (((Bncn SifTcnfc^aften. 
^ ba batpcKcnbcn ilun(^. ^ crfe^cn. * Sonat^. > oon aRaterialicn. 
^0 au^ mag . . . jie^cn. ^ ^ bit nSt^igen SBottenntnifTc yum ^et{)dnbni§. 
^^foScn nix nod^ htmtxttn. ^^au^. ^^ class, ®tanb. ^^au% i(i. 
^^%ict. ^^ituUttt. >' melf^eft (neuter sing.)* ^" ^ctinttngot. 
>o ^anbeldpaatcn. > ^ itnb loitb , . . et^oben. 
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spirit *, in order to subordinate « his private spcculatioiis 
to the interest of his country and to make them har- 
monize with it '.—Even the mechanical artist, the naann- 
facturer, the agriculturist, in fact every one open to 
instruction and improvement obtain similar lessons and 
civilizing advantages from history*. It presents to 
every one its horn of plenty, but then only », if he 
approaches • it with heart and intelligence. 

A'. IT. V. Hotieek. 

25. SPAKTA'S CONSTITUTION'. 

What judgment is to be pronounced » on this con- 
stitution?— It worked » the greatest miracles, subjugated 
the strongest impulses of nature * • ; it produced * * the 
most heroic deeds, formed the bravest warriors, the 
most enthusiastic patriots, even the most heroic* * women; 
it raised Sparta to be the head * » of Greece, and after 
an undisturbed duration * • of more than five hundred 
years commanded respect * ■ even in its decline and 
finally in its ruins. Nevertheless** it has its dark 
side*', and to unbiassed** examination it will appear 
rather monstrous * ^ than exceUent. 

In the first place, Lycurgus' soul did not rise to a 
recognition of human dignity and of human rights^*. 

^ ^TameTgcifl. > untciiuorbnen. ^ unb batnit in ^artttonie ^u Btindni. 
* ^tifnii^t ^elel^Tung unb Serebfung et^altcn au^ . . . tut) eiit Z^'^ 
titt« bet ®tW^it, bet fid^ htU^xtn unb oetebetn (affen mlS. *{te 
bietet 3ebem^ jjcbod^ nut bann, i^t ^uttl^otn bat. * to approach, na^. 
^ S^etfaffung. • ijl . . . ju fdflen. » to work, mitfcn (perfect tense). 
10 impulse of nature, 9{atuttrie6. **to produce, ct^eug^tt (perfect). 
» « heroic, l^efbenmfit Jig. i a jum ^aupt. * * SDfluet. > * n w^ if ^tfuTiJt 
gc^oten. > 6 d(ei(^wo((. i ? ed^attenfeite. < • unbiassed, tnibe fdngen. 
••nionfltSs. «of,ij.g d^jij ij^j 8i?furgtt« ©ee(i jut 9lnetrenittiii§ bei 
SWenf*cnwiirbe unb bcS SRcnf((ente($t8 fit^ nid^t txioUn. 
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Would he otherwise ^ have built the freedom of 10,000 
and the tolerable condition of M^OOO citizens upon the 
misery and the most revolting oppression of several 
hundred thousands? The degradation * and cruel slavery 
of the helots ^ were inseparable ^ from a constitution 
which declared this species of mankind' the proper iff* 
of the state, founded upon their labour the preservation 
of the ruling race, exposed- ' dieir possessions * to the 
caprice * and their lives * *, like those of beasts of the 
chase * % to the cruelty of a violent ^ * youth* Among ' ' 
other nations too, we unfortunately meet with * ^ slaves 
and the rights of slavery, criminally so-called * ' : — but 
nowhere as here was such an outrage^* so intimately 
interwoven ^ ' with * ® the constitution itself, nowhere 
was it carried ^ ® to so fearAil < ® an excess * * I 

Perhaps this foul stain will not be placed to Ly* 
curgus* account^*, but to that of the general melancholy 
prejudice of his time and people; and truly it is dif- 
ficult for, yet incumbent upon, the really great man, to 
rise above that*'. But we further ask: what did Ly- 
curgus do for the elect free Spartan people? — Did he 
comprehend * ^ the true aim of civil union, did he attain 
it, did he not demand too high a price for it? — That 
is the best constitution which most advances the deve* 
lopment of human capacities and forces, under whose 

^ foitfl. 3 ^(ima(^. * ber <&ef otrn. * unaUxttmli^. ' Wttn^^tn^au 
tttiid* ° sum (Sigent(um« ^ to expose, ^r({9gr6ett. * $a6e (nsed onlj 
in ihe singular). * SRutftoidrn. ^^ singular. *>g(fi($ Jrnem Don 
SaB^^^f^^^* ** violent, tam^flitflig. *»ou(^ Bel. **to meet with, 
antreffht. ^'uttb freoe((aft fogenannteS ^fCaoettrcc^t. ^"^IttentAt. 
" fe itwifg betweW. >*in. *"to cany, Wngen. «• fearful, fdjans 
bfT^aft. >Ute6c{tTd6ttng. **nixh man .*. nit^t auf t^t^cutrgufi fRt^* 
nung .«• (cgen. **lt(er fot(^9 fi(^ 5U et^eBen. ^^to comprehend, 
faffen (perfect). 
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protection a true human * happiness may safest ' prosper. 
A constitution ea:cltisively requiring ' for its mainte- 
nance all the energies and feelings of the citizens, com- 
pletely swallowing up ^ in the quality of the ciiixen, 
the personality of its members, commanding ^ not only 
the subordination, but the entire sacrifice * of the 
fairest natural sentiments, of the noblest, the most 
hmnane impulses, is — however great ' the name of its 
founder — an unfortunate perversity*. ^Ay were all 
those sacrifices, struggles and exertions imposed upon* 
the Spartan? — In order that he should maintam * ^ liberty 
and equality. Great and inestimable blessings * * no 
doubt ^*: but of no value to the Spartan, because he 
was obliged at the same time to renounce everything ^ ' 
for the sake of which liberty ^ ^ is desired. He could 
not be husband, not father, not son. The state was 
his father, his mother denied * * him if he had lost his 
shield, his child belonged to the people, his wife to the 
most vigorous ^ * youth who desired to have - children 
from her, he himself never to himself ^"^^ he always 
belonged to the common-wealth * * alone. Elsewhere ^ * 
the state lays the foundation for property and protects 
it'®, fadlitates the means for various enjoyments * S 
smoothes ^ ^ the roads * ' to knowledge * ^ and science^ 
rewards industry and awakens talent. The Spartan 

1 human, (uman. > am {tc^etflett. ^ Me . . . (tforbcrt. ^ bie . . . t&Wi% 
t)ctfd^(ingt. ^ gt6iet(t. ^ ^a29(ttfo))fctun9. ^ toie gTO§ aiu^. • 9k«« 
te^tt^dt. 'to impose npon, aufctrtegcn (with the daiwe), ^^U^ 
ffaupttn (present eot^/unctive to be used). >> blessing, ®ut. ^^aUm 
bitigS. ^^Mtml^tm. ^^um bcffentmiden. ^^to deny, Derlattgnen. 
i^'yigoroQs, Titfiig. ^^dt fel6{l nie ft^- ^'nttr immec bent <l(cmci»» 
loefett. ^«fonp. ><>gritnbet unb i^hl^t bci etMt ba« digent^aw. 
^^ittsit oietfaUigen (S^emtffe. >>to smooth, (a^nca. >*road, S^. 
^* iur (ittenntni§« 



sacrificed to the state propertj, comfort and true enjoys 
ment of life S he renounced civil activity * as well as ' 
domestic pleasure, disdained the serrice of the muses 
as well as the fostering care * of purely human feelings, 
and took for compensation for all that * — military * pride 
and patriotic infatuation ^ Had he not thus failed in 
his arm ^ for the sake of the means ? Without doubt ' 
happiness reposes upon an idea ^ ^^ and it is senseless *■ *■ 
to calculate * * the welfare of others according to our 
own inclinations and methods * '• It is nevertheless 
evident ^ ^ that warlike exercises and patriotic discourse 
do not exhaust the destination of man, and unmistak* 
able * ^ that the Spartan in ^ ^ the punctual execution * ^ 
of the laws of Lycurgus must feel sad gaps ^ * in his 
head, heart and occupation, and that nature, violently 
suppressed, must sooner or later ^ ' revenge herself. 

y engeancp did come * ^ ; and out of die lap of the 
Lycurgian constitution sprang the most monstrous 
growths *^ The subsequent period** will furnish the 
picture • '. K, fT. v. RoUeek. 

26. ROMAN WAR-MAXIMS. 

^Never to desist * ^ until the enemy was laid in the 
dust * ^, and hence always to fight * * with but one enemy 



^ Sekti«flcnu§. * (Smfidftit. > wic (or ,fQ»o([ ai^"). < ^eU bfe $f[cde. 
^Sttttt i&tfa^ fui 9(0(6. • militor^, folbatif^. "^ ®^n>inUl * (atte cr fo 
nid^i ben Qmd tocvfaumt. > frci(i(^. > o auf bet 3bee. ^ ^ unfinnig. ^ * ju 
^metfen. >'na4 etgnei Sleigung unb Seife. '^^(ei^wotl ifl ein* 
leu^tenb. > * uttDeTfcnn^ar. ^^UU ^^Sefolgung. ^^ hollow, Sitcte. 
i«frtt( ober f^St (or ^fru^er obet fpatei''}. ^^^t (i. e. bie Slatui) 
(at Pd^ gerad^t. '^ftnb bie fi^iedUd^flen .9(u6mu(^fe (erttocgegangem 
>>3<itrauiii. ' *'toUb (fecDon bad dyematbe (iefem. 

'^to desiat, nat^affen (to be lued in the stqtmey see 6r. § 27 
andO^.)- ^^i»i 6tattie (ag» *^to fight, ^u fc^Iageit* 
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at a time * ; never to accept peace in misfortune, though* 
peace should be more profitable » than victory, but to 
stand firm * and to defy ^ the fortunate victor the mwe 
resolutely ; to begin generously and • with the mask of 
disinterestedness, as if they' sought but to protect 
suffering peoples *, merely to gain allies », until they 
could, soon enough, command the confederates * ", op- 
press the protected and triumph, as victor, both over 
fViend and foe." These and similar maxims of Boman 
insolence, or if one will, of rock-strong**, prudent 
generosity * » made a world of * * countries their pro- 
vinces**, and will ever do so, if similar times with a 
similar nation were to return * *. J,G.v. Herder. 

27. ROMAN WOMEN. 
Whence arose * ® the great character of the Romans? 
It sprang from*' their education, frequently even** 
from the name of the person and the family * •, fiom 
their occupations • •, from the crowding together of the 
council**, of the people, and of all the nations in the 
centre of the dominion of the world**; aye finally** 
from the half fortunate half unfortunate necessity itself 
in which the Romans found themselves. Hence it' com- 
municated itself, to all * * that * » took any share in 

■* — ■ 

Mtwmer tiur mit diticm geinbe. ^icenn attf^. »to be profitable, 
Brinsen (present conditional). * fe{l. » ttnb bcflo ftroliget ju fein ^t^W 
etc. (''Me more reeolutely" is incladed in the preceding). 'gT6|> 
nittt^ig unb . . . anjttfangcn. ^ man. * MhtnU. * 6unbcSt)enoaiibte. 
>o M man geitig genug ben ^Bunbeegcnoffen ^fe((en .. . fonnte. * * rock- 
strong, ferfenfefi. »« ©rogwulj. >« Don. »* ju i^ten $Tot>in)«i. 
it^to retnm, toiebetfommcn (present conditional). 

i • to arise, fntfrtingfn. »'att8. '•oftfogaf. '• family, 0c» 
f^ted^t. ><*occnpation, Q^^&ft, *>atte bent 3ttfammenbtftnge M 
SlatH- **'Bca(cnfd^ft. ^^o enb(i(^. ^^aut^ Mem. >»ma8. 
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Roman greatness, not only to the noble families , but 
also to the people; and to men ns well as women. The 
daughter of ScipiOy and of Cato , the wife of Brutus^ 
the mother and sister of the Gracchi could not act 
unworthily ^ of their race * ; frequently even ' noble 
Roman women surpassed the men themselves in capft- 
city and dignity. Thus Terentia was more heroic than 
Cicero, f^eturia nobler than Coriolanus, Paulina stronger 
than Seneca etc. In no Eastern harem, in no gyne- 
caeum of the Greeks could, with all the gifts of na- 
ture *9 female virtues spring forth ^ as in the public 
and domestic life of the Romans; but indeed ", in cor- 
rupt^ times, female vices too, at which humanity 
shudders. Just after the victory over the Latins ' 
one hundred and seventy Roman wives agreed ® to cut 
ofT^^ their husbands by poison,, and drank, when dis- 
covered**, their prepared medicine like heroines. What 
under the Cesars the women in Rome were capable * * 
of and accomplished * ' is indescribable. The strongest 
shade borders on the strongest light: a step-mother 
Livia, and the faithful Antonia-Drusus, a Plancina and 
Agrippina-Germanicus, a Messalina and Octavia stand 
close to each other**. j. G, v. Herder. 



itimoitrlid (with dative). > ^eff^Ui^t. ^ja oft. ^ 6ci attcr ^nia^t 
bet 9IatUT. ^ ^eTDOTf^jrif^fti. ^frei({(( aUx au^. ^ corrupt, D(ts 
(or6cn. ^f(^en na^ Uebcrtoinbung bev ^atefner. ^to agree, eind 
merbeit. ^^(injttrid^ten. ** a(9 fte (ntbetft maten. >> to be car 
pable, bCfinBgen. ^>to accomplish, aufiu6cn. ^* bld^t an dnanber. 
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CARTHAGE. 
28. GENERAL VIEW OF THIS HISTORY*. 

For * the loss of the histories of the earlier Eastern 
empires • we might easily find consolation *, because 
both their spirit and course * appear ^ to repeat them- 
selves in the later. We ouojht more ' to re<2Tet that it 
was not permitted * to us to pursue ® the development 
of Egyptian peculiarity. But on account of the parti- 
cular relations * ® of Carthage , from the foundation of 
the city to** its destruction, its history** would pos- 
sess*' an importance of especial pre-eminence**; it 
would be most instructive for nations , as well as for 
states. And of Carthage too there exists unfortunately * * 
no history I The native * • writers have perished through 
fate*', perhaps, through the connivance*®, certwnly 
not agaiiist the wish of the victors of Carthage. We 
only know Carthage through her enemies*®, and we 
know her almost solely in her hostile contact * • with 
those enemies. Whenever • * the histories of other na- 
tions may have been represented • • falsely or perversely, 
by Greeks and Romans , the reason in most cases lay 
solely * * in want of knowledge and stupidity * *, at 
most • * in the pride of those nations. The histories of 
Carthage on the other hand • ^ were not conceived 

■^■^^^l^WP ^ ■■■■■■■■■■■ ■ . '*■■ ■■■ ^1— ■■■■^■■■■. ■■■■ ■ill ■■■■■»,,,l^^ ^. l^ll M— ^-^^— 

i ^agemeine ^nftj^t toon biefer ®ef((^i4t(. ' \\Ux. 3 t»on b<« 
S^QT^enlanlDed fru^crn dUct^en. '* trofieten wir utt3 (cid^t. «bfi@tnii 
uitb ®and beife(6cn. ^verb in the singular, '^tite^r mu§tcn mil. 
Stoetgonnt. 'ju fofgen. »oburiJ bic 6efoubmn SScT^attnilft. >*6i* 
5tt. ^'bie ®ef((i(^te beTfel^rn. *3^a((„, ^*tmt gait) borittgncbc 
SBidJtigfeit. »» ftitt c6 Uitcr. «• native, efnl^eiimf*. »' ®ff*irf. 
** %U{%, *® tiur burc^ JJeinbe. '® in ber feinblit^rn ^ern^rung. 
'Mucnn. **bar8cjlcat fcin wtiigeit. "'iiicifJ attctn. *» in b« Un* 
funbe unb tBcrd^ranft^cit. >>(B(^fien8. ^^^ingegen. 
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without either anger or hatred both bj Greeks and 
Romans^. It is true*, all of them may not' hiiv^ 
been conscious of such hatred. But so long a jealousy, 
wars enduring ^ through centuries, carried on ^ with a 
hostility beyond measure and description, and aiming 
absolutely ^ at ^ annihilation and destruction , must ' 
completely obliterate • every feeling * ® for the life of 
the antagonists. It is with nations as it is with indi- 
viduals. Human nature is in its essence ^ ^ so good 
that man becomes capable of continued injustice only 
when he accuses him * *, upon * ' whom he practises * * 
it, of still greater injustice * *. Therefore he takes the 
ambiguous to be bad * *, puts * ' what he does not under- 
stand ^ ^ into a hateful ^ ^ light, listens to calumnies, and 
even if he forbear from inventing*®, he nevertheless 
does not* disdain perversions**. In this manner** he 
fortifies himself to consummate the wrong*', in this 
way*^ he tranquillises himself over its perpetration*'; 
And in that age, when neither like manners *•, nor a 
like religion softened * ^ the judgment, and where a long 
amicable intercourse had not taught them earlier to 
know the character of the opponent, it was yet more 
easily possible • ' to feed and to excite * ® the national 
hatred'® than would be the case noW*. 

i 6a6en ^ric(^en itnb dtomer nt^t o^nt ©loCE unb <S)a§ gebad^t. 'freU 
iic^. 'n^t Slffe. ^ tie . . . bauettcit. *to carry on, fii^rcn. "ganj 
. . . geri^tet. 'auf. » imperfect •ganj jetfiBifn. *»beii €{nn. 
» * Sefen. * * wenn er bent. * ' an. » ** to practise, uottfcrtngcn. » * nodj 
grSlere Utideici^tidteit Sd^ulb gi6t (accuses). i®ba8 dt^ctbcutige fiiT 
f(^U(^t. *^to put, fe|(n. i^baS Unbetflanbene. ^^ hateful, ge^affig. 
*o (^rb^tttngen untedSgt. * » perversion," IBerbre^ung. ** fc. «3 .jj^wt 
aSoflbringen bed Uim^tS. *Mo* ^^iiSet baS ^efffera^te. >®n)e 
weber gtei^c <Sitten. ^^ to soften, mifbertt. ^^xoax nt^ Ui^itx m'eg^ 
lii^. *® auf^ufloi^edi. '^ tB^IfSfat. ^ » m c8 jett fcin wiitbe. 
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But however much * Polffbioxy Livy^ Dioderns^ Af- 
piatiWf and Justiniusy partly on account of ^ their late 
date', partly from want of* proper research^, or in 
consequence of ^ personal relations, by reason of ^ limited 
aims, without any great historical perception ', and in 
the interests of an eloquent style °, either could not 
know, or may have overlooked * •, purposely withheld, 
or given us disfigured and perverted ^ * : Carthage will 
never be esteemed little, as long as there exist men 
that know how to rise * ^ above their time and circum- 
stances ^ 3, and know how to appreciate ^ * the phenomena 
of antiquity. For a state which, from so small a be- 
ginning, rose * ^ to such greatness, which could venture*® 
to fight with liouie for the dominion of the world, and 
which might, more than once, hope * ' for a successful 
issue of the struggle , which produced commanders * * 
who even * ^ by their enemies were accounted equal * • 
to the greatest of all times, whose citizens could be in- 
spired to offer up for their country the greatest sacri- 
fices** of which man is capable, which met with*' 
confidence among *^ many uncorrupted nations, which 
could boast itself** of its love of justice and of its 
political character, whose constitution was numbered, by 
the greatest genius in political wisdom * ^ which Greece 

1 toie Did Oiik^i, > tocgen. ^ 3<it. * aud liDtanget an. ^ jforf^img. 
^ wcgcn. "^ toegen. " 8inn. ^ unb tocgen be9 ^ntfreffcd freicbtcc tian 
fiettung. ^<>to overlook, u6»fe^cn. *U6fi4^t(i(( toCTf^toiegcit , ent^ 
flettt unb berbrc^t wiebcigegc^en ^a6en nt'6gen. ^^ju et((6en. ^^^tt* 
(dtmiffc. i^unb . . . iu murbtgen wiffen. ^^to rise, empoi^igcn 
(perfect tense). *^btT ed toagrn fonnte. ^^uiib ber ttif^rmatd . • . 
(cffien buiftt. ^" commander, Jfctb^err. ^^ ft(6p. ^<* to account 
equal, glci^ ac^tcn. > ^ }u bcr grc§len ^tufcpferiing . . . fitr bad iBdt(r» 
Unb brgeiiidt mcibcn fonntcn. *< to meet with, finbcn. ''6ci. *^ber 
ft(^ ... (cTttftn butfte. ^^ucn beat gro§ten £taatdgc(c(rteu. 
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has brought up*, among the most perfect which, ever 
have carried on human relations ^, which found writers 
even among ' foreign, among conquered nations who, 
filled with admiration of its lofly genius , strove , al- 
though in vain (to such a degree did misfortune pur- 
sue the Carthaginians I) to preserve for posterity its 
institutions, as well as its deeds ^, which produced * a 
philosopher valued by Greece ° and whose wisdom did 
not forsake him even in the overwhelming misfortune 
of his fatherland ^ — such a state must have been im- 
bued and animated by a particular spirit ' of order, 
moderation and energy ! With all this ® the final unir 
versal decline cannot surprize ^ ^ us. Carthage shared 
the fate of all states. From the very beginning^*, 
something unnatural lay in its dominion ; subsequendy * * 
it lost sight of * ^ its ancient spirit, it deviated * * from 
the principle of its earlier Hfe, forgot the boundaries 
of nations and of countries and gave itself up ^ ^ to 
passions. Then * ^ the last hour struck , and not un- 
merited * ' . H, Luden. 



1 to bring up, CT}ic(cn. - bic [t meuf(((i((e S^etMnbuitgen gr(a6t 
ffahtiu ^btu *tu fctne ($tnTt(^tungen^ loie feine $(atcn^ Dod *^t* 
lounbcntug if}xc^ (often SinncS, bei ^adintlt, toieivoftC (fo (at ta6 
Ung(u(f tie itartftAgcr t}(rfc(dt!) utitfcnft^ ^u txfjaiun f)u6ten. ^to 
produce, CT^cudeit. ° ben ®ric(lft(n(anb ad^tetc. ''f((6fl 6ei bem un* 
gcfteitCTjien UnglitcC fcineS SBateitanbcS ati(^t auSging. ^mu§ Don einem 
(igcncn ®et)lc . . . burc^brungcu unb UUht gciDcfen fein. > ba6(i. 
* *» 6cfrembcn. *» toon 5lnfang an. **in bet Jotge. *3 to lose sight 
of, tocrfiiumen. ^ ^ to deviate, afrn^efdften. ^ ^ to give oneself up, fidft 
it^ertaffen. »<*ba. * Mmwcrfc^ulbet. 
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29. THE SECOND WAR AGAINST ROME • 

(in the yean 219 — 201). 

And happy deeds of heroum * did Hannibal per- 
form ' even ^ in Spain, partly against the Olcades * and 
otlier nations y still more however against Saguntum^, 
that imprudent ^ friend * of Rome. The sublime * fall 
of this town however * ^ which , in more than one 
respect * * , first rendered the enterprise of Hannibal 
possible 9 showed him ' * beforehand ^ ' what kind of 
struggle he would have to pass through ^ ^ ; no less ' * 
will human feeling in every age ' ^ be most powerfully 
excited * ^ through it, and its interest directed to the 
continuation of the war^^. There follow in succession 
the providing for the security of Africa and Spain ' *, 
tlie armament''^, the bold expedition** to offer war to 
the Komans on a side** from which they did not ex- 
pect it, the passage of*' the Pyrenees, the considerate 
treatment of the Gallic nations , the laborious ascent * * 
of the fearful heights of the alps * ^, amidst constant 
combats with huge * ** nature, with the barbarous cruelty 
of man*', and with the despondency*® of his own 
army I Thus appeared Hannibal y to the amazement*' 
of the Romans, in Italy, compelling'^ them to re- 

^jDci ^ivcitc (puniff^e) Jlrirg gfgcn 9leiu. *>v>((bfiu^(itcn. *to 
perform, voUbritigett. ^fc^on. ^bie Olfaben. ^^agunt. ''impm- 
dent, unbcfonnen. •greunbin. » sablime, erJaOcn. "^^ifboi^. * ^ dtiicf* 
fi(^t. ^^bicfciii. >'5um bciau6. ^^toctd^* cinen itantpf er ^u uftci* 
Pe((n (aBen mcrbe. i^fowie. **in aQen S^iten. ^ ^ eigdffen. **iiiib 
auf bic goitfc^ung bc6 ilriegeS gefpannt tDcrben »hb. * * batcmf bie 
6{4cTung ^Ifrifad unb ®pan{(n6. *®bte diuflung. '*3aS* ^'nm 
ben 9lbmecn ben iliieg bon einer ^cite ^u (ringen. *'bei IteSergang 
ii6e(. >^ bad . . . 6teigen. '^itbei ber 9l(pen graufenboQc {>o(cn. 
«°huge, ungejeuer. *' ber aRenfdJen. *> ^eraagt^eit. *»4ttiii iiu 
flaunen. »<*j»ang. 
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nounce great and distant projects * and to fight * for 
hearth and altar in their own land. 

But if amazed Rome ', no less than * late posterity^, 
already found these things worthy of admiration: how 
great must Hannibal appear to her, when * he with such 
a small, strangely mixed ^ army, kept' together by the 
most ordinary interest alone *, ventured upon meeting * 
Roman legions , and even defeated ^ ^ those Roman 
legions wherever *■ ^ he oicoimtered * * them I Rarely 
has it perhaps been shown more brilliantly, that in war 
the spirit of the master of armies * * decides ; for on 
the great days on the river Trebia (B. C. 218), on the 
lake Trasimenns (B. C. 217) and near *• * Cannae (B. 
C. 216), as well as in smaller engagements ^ *, it was 
in reality Hannibal's commanding spirit alone which 
obtained * * the glorious victories over the Roman hosts* ^ 
which truly were not deficient in the art of war, nor 
in bravery, nor in civic patriotism * * ; and it is no 
wonder * ® that such expeditions * ^ and victories were 
not believed** possible without the intervention of** 
gods and heroes* 3. It has even been the belief of 
many * * that it had been more than once in Hannibal's 
power to bring destruction upon the hated city, at least 
to obtain a peace, as he had felt inclined to one attempt 

^gTCgen^ tttit in tic ^ertte gertf^tcten^ (litttvurfcn )u cntfagen. ^um 
. . . )u fam\>fen. ^bie ubcirafc^te dtom. *\vit (no less, not trans> 
lated). B9{ad^W((t. <>ba. "^ strangelj-mixed, Buntgemifd^t. ^todc^eS 
nuf . . . sufammengel^alten tourbe. ^^u Bf^fflnen ivagte. >o{a ba cr 
. , . fd^Iug. * ' wo, » * to encounter, bcgrgnen. » » bet ®cijl beS g<(bs 
(cTTit. *^bei. i' engagement, (Btfi^t *^crrang eigcntlid^ atteht 
{>anni6a(8 S^lb^rrntgeifl. ^^ host, ©i^aar. ««benen eS ioa(v(i(^ toebci 
an itriegSfunfl ... obei '^ittdcifinn fc^ttc. ^^ttid^t ju tortiounbern. 
><» expedition, ga^it. *>to believe, (a(ten. ^'nid^t o^ne ^ajtoifd^ens 
funft bon. '^•^(Toen. ^Mttaud^e f^aUn fogar g(g(au6t. 

10* 
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of the kind * • However * , his mode of proceeding ' 
appears capable of explanation^. 

Hannibal in our opinion ", might ^ perhaps, by reason 
of his first successes^, have conceived the vast idea* 
of not only annihilating Borne •, but also of conferring * • 
Rome's dominions^* upon^* Carthage, and thus of ruling 
over Italy and the whole Mediterranean, as his govern- 
ment was already ruling * ' over the greater part of 
Spain. Now if he conceived the relation of Home to 
her territory to be about the same as the relation of 
Carthage to hers ^ * : and his first experiences in upper 
Italy must * ' strengthen * • him in such an idea ' ' : he 
might ^ * hope to find many adherents ^ ' under the name 
of a liberator of Italy from the Roman yoke, he might 
hope to stir up * ^ a general insurrection against Rome. 
But in order at the same time to accustom the seceders ' * 
to * ^ the Carthaginian sovereignty, it was necessary to 
preserve Rome and to render obedience * ' less difficult 
under the pretext of a * * common * * war. From * ® this 
reason, the proceeding of Hannibal after the combats 
in upper Italy seems explicable, as well as his expedi- 
tion to the lower part • ' (i. e. South Italy). Subse- 

^ voit tx jt4 iu dinem S^etfud^e bicfer 9lTt gencigt grfutCt (a6e. > iti« 
beffen. ^fein ^erfa^Tcn. *txtiaxiii^. ^ Cannibal nam(t((. ^utoc^te. 
^ 6ei fcincin anfanglid^cn ®(utfc. ^ auf ben unge^eurc n ®cbanfcn foui* 
men. 'nid^t 6(og 9lom ju toernid^tcn. '^^u Brtngen. ^^i^nft^aft. 
^^an. ^^mit f((on . . . grSoten wurbc. *^mcnn tx {i<^ nun baS Sct« 
f\i(tnig iRontS ^u i^rcm &tf>ltt ungefS^i e6enfo bat^te^ wit baft $ei» 
^iidnig Jlait^agoS ju bem i^rigcn. ^ ^ imperfect of muffcn. * ^ bcfidrCcn. 
^Mn bicfcT ^orPettung. >"fo burfte cr. ^^eincn gTO§en 9ln(ang. 
2®ju emgen. **bie *it6gefattcncn. **on. ^^baS (^tfjex^tn. «*</«- 
/f/iife article. ** common, genicinfam. ^'^ouS. *'f^cnit p^ <>an* 
iii'cM Scrfa^Tcn ...unb fein 3ug nad^ bem untetn 2ffciU ^u tx* 
tlaicn. 
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quently seeing himself disappointed ' in his expectations, 
and certainly not overlooking the feebleness of his army, 
at the same time remembering the defence and full of 
Sagimtum: he appears to have been terrified by the 
high dignity, the grand earnestness and the exalted pru* 
dence * which Borne again and again ' and ever more 
gloriously manifested ^ in her misfortune. Whoever 
wishes^ to gain all at once, risks losing all at once. 
And how could he, after such victories, and with this 
hatred , have offered ^ a peace to proud Rome which 
she herself did not seek I Therefore he could ' only 
expect the fulfilment of his hopes either from a more 
active participation ' of Carthage, or from the support 
of foreign powers to which perhaps ^ Rome's spirit and 
disposition * ^ had in earlier times appeared ^ ' either 
obnoxious or d&ngerous. 

But a support * * of Hannibal in Italy was depen* 
dent ^ ' on ^ ^ the preponderance of Carthaginian arms 
in Spain, whither * " the war had immediately, perhaps 
against the hope of Hannibal, with great prudence been 
carried by the Romans * *, and where it was being sus- 
tained * ' by * * great efforts * *. For with * ^ the pre- 
ponderance * * of the Roman naval power and with the 
decline of the Carthaginian (since the loss of Sicily, 



^ aid ct banit in bcr getge fid^ . . . ^ttau^^t fa^. > ba fdftintn Hm, 
ber bie ©d^toS^c fciited 4pcered g(to{§ nii^t fibcrfa^, unb fitv brn €a» 
gunt nidfi umfonf) gffaQen wax, bte ^o^e ^uxU, bcr gTo§c (f tnfl unb 
bie rr^aSene ^efonnen^cit gcfd^retft ju ^ahtn, ^ fort unb fott. * to 
manifest, be^dfen. ^mifl. *unb wit i'ditt er . . . bietcn tBnncn. 
^ imperfect of bitrfen. * ^^ci(na(mc. » etwa. » » @ittn. * » to appear, 
erfc^einen. ^'ltntCTPti|ung. < ^ to be dependent, ab^angcn. '^toon. 
^^mo^in. **fcg((i(^ toon ben [RBmeni verbreitet mar. *^to sustain, 
untet^aitcn. 'Muit. ^''^nfliengnng. ^^htl ^ nubtx^twi^t 
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and the rule of parties ^ ) the conveyance ' of an army 
from Carthage to Italy was assuredly very dangeroosy 
if not altogether impossible , and then Carthage could 
neither wish ' that Spain , this country already in sub- 
mission, rich in silver and more easily to be nuuntained^, 
should* be neglected for* Italy where, at any rate, 
the issue of the struggle was as yet very doubtful, nor 
could Hannibal desire to give up the seat of his power ' 
whence he probably was drawing the money for * his 
undertakings. But the Romans perfecdy saw throu^' 
that position of affairs * * and had sufficient greatness 
of purpose ' ^ not to neglect for the sake of the near 
home danger ^ * the distant war, by the energetic prose- 
cution of which this danger could alone be permanently 
averted * *. Now although Mago * *, Hannibal's brother, 
through the news of the victory of Cannae, and of its 
consequences among ^ * the nations of Italy and through 
the number* * of gold rings, by * ^ which the incredible * • 
was, as it were, guaranteed^', knew how to raise such 
a general enthusiasm * * in Carthage for the hero of 
Cannae and against hated Rome, that the ancient enemy 
of the house, Hanno, was not listened to * * with his 
peace-harangue * * : they nevertheless retained a sufficient 

* nnb tcT ^errfc^aft bet ^aTtctung. > UeBerfe^ung. ^ wotten. * biefe9 
fd}cn gc^oT^rnbe^ ^iUxxtid^t, Ui^Ux ^u Be^auptcnbc $anb. * imperfect 
of fodcn. * urn. "^ nod^ f onntc ^anni6d( ben <Si^ fcincr ^a^t . • • 
aitfjugcbcn tvitnfi^rn. ^^u. 'to see throngh, bttr^f^auen. ^(^biefl 
^ei^aUniffe. ^^unb batten gro^ dcnug. >>nid^t toegcn ber na(cii 
ein((imifd^en ®efa$r . . . ju verrdnmen. * * bur^ bf ffcn fraftige {(u(« 
lung . . . a6gctt)enb(t wcrbeti fonnte. ** wtnn nun aud^ SRagc. >*ttnb 
\}on ben golgen U^ciUn Ui. ^*9Renge. ^"^mit. >*baS Wn^i&vi^ 
U(^e. ^ » to guarantee, berSurgcn. ><> einc fo affgemeine Segciflerung . • . 
5u eiTcgcn wufte. >^to listen to, (Been. >>tnit friner ^ebenS* 
prebigt 
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amount of prudence * in wiahing only, after the safety 
of Spain ^y which furnished them with its valuable gifts, 
for the conquest of Italy whence almost nothing had 
yet arrived ^ but * news of victory and requisitions. 
But the reinforcements which were repeatedly senf^ to 
Hasdrubal, another brother of Hannibal, to whom the 
latter had confided the preservation of Spain, were not 
even sufficient to meet the Bomans in Spain, much less 
to Bucoour* HoMnibaL The defeats of Hasdrubal at 
Ibera, and Illiturgis and Mmdo (B. C. 216. 215. 214) 
frustrated ' this project * ; and although after two years, 
through his spirit and his knowledge of war, he suc- 
ceeded* (B. C. 212) in avenging himself ^^ upon the 
Romans, yet little, even nothing had been gained there- 
by ^ ^ for Hannibal's design. And the appearance of 
young Seipio in Spain seemed to render its execution 
quite impossiUe. The mind, the uprightness, the amia- 
bility, the good fortune— the godlike character,— of that 
man soon won for him the hearts of the inhabitants of 
Spain, upon whom the war had certainly weighed** 
heavily^'. The Carthaginians were lost*^. And now 
whatever*^ may have been the circumstances under 
which Hasdrubal at last left Spain after the battle of 
Baeula (B. C. 208) with a considerable army: never- 
theless * •, his bold expedition * ' to Italy was in reality * * 



^ fo 6e(i<U man bod^ ^efennen^cU geniig. ' erfl nad^ bcr 8i<^Tuitg Don 
^panien . . . bie (SxcUxun^ 3tali(n6 ju wotten. * to arrive, {•mmcn. 
*ai%. "to send, jufmbcn {active voice , with ^m&n"), ^^MU )U 
bfhigen. ^ to fhutrate, DcieUcIn. ' dntwncf. * unb wenn . . . fetncm 
€ki{l unb feinct ihieftStunbe a u <l^ gelang. > <> ftt^ . . . ju ia(^n. > > fo 
mat bamk * • . ia nU|tS gemennen. * > to weigh , (a^en. < ^ fd^tvet. 
>^ba ttamt • , . ttetCeten* ^"unb wie nun att<(* **fo ^ox botl^. 
»^3«d. '"eigentli*. 
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an act * of despair, undertaken ' with ' the feeling that 
he must * now give up all *, or dare the worst ®, even ' 
the loss of Spain. But such mighty enterprizes can " 
only succeed when they are in accordance with the 
eternal nature of states, and the character of national 
peculiarities •, or when they are to bring about * • the 
destruction^* of^* ancient life. Hence the consequence 
for Spain was that here all the possessions of Carthage 
were not only lost in favour of the Romans * ', but that 
also connexions were formed * *, which were fated to 
develop themselves as fraught with grave consequences' * 
to * ^ Carthage. Hannibal in the meanwhile , left to 
himself and hardly at all supported by Carthage ^ ^ 
had been compelled more and more to live at the ex- 
pence of those * ^ among * ^ whom he was. In the same 
spirit with which he defeated * ^ the Romans, he exerted 
himself to rouse** new enemies for them**, in order 
through their help*^ to be enabled to carry out his 
idea * * ; and he directed his efforts * **, partly towards ** 
the Italic tribes*^ whose friendship he must be most 
concerned in gaining * *, partly towards * * the Sicilians 

* licit ^to nndertake, untetneJitKii. ^f^, < present' conjunctiYC. 
^ to give up, aufgeBen. ^ ober Jjcj^t baS ^eugerfle toagfti. ^ fe(({i. 

* mogen. * toenn fie . . . unb bem SScfeit bci So(t9(ident(&m(i(^fcit(n 
gcmag fittb. *<^b{enen foden. ^^jnt 3ftPoTung. **eine&. ^'nid^t 
tiur an bie fR'6mtx vertorcn gingen. > * to form, anfttiipfen. > ^ tocld^ 
fid^ fefi toer^angnigtooa ... (nttvicfefn fodtrn. '^fur. >^Don itart^ago 
ottS fajl gat ni(^t unterpiilt. **auf ^of»en bcrrr. *«6ei. »«to de- 
feat, fi^Iagtn. >^5u crmcifen. '^bUfen (no preposition), ^^^m^^ 
beren "^ittfe (the demonstrative bft^ bte^ ba8 being used in the aense 
of a ;ier«ona/ pronoun has the form of i^beren'" in the genit. plnr., 
instead of ^^txtx** when it is purely demonstrative; see Gr, § 246, 
Obs. 2). ^Meine i^ebanCfn aufifu^ren ^tt tbnncit. **er.6cmfl^tt fi^. 
««6ei. «' tribe, ©ijWerft^aft. ^^Mi bmn gwuitbfi^aft i\fm am mtU 
flen (iegen mugte. '^fiei. 
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and the king of Macedon ^ But even here the tin« 
natural attempt* failed'. In Italy, a few were indeed 
enticed *, others were terrified into secession from Rome'; 
but however great HannibaCs victories might be: his 
power ^ and the skilful use of it*, were not sufficient 
to carry all along with him ^ by means of an universal 
terror; and though* he now and then", by clever 
negociation, by a sagacious * ^ use ' < of opportunities * * 
succeeded ' ' in causing several tribes to join him ^ ^ : 
nevertheless his character, that of his army and state 
were too wholly foreign * • to the Italic races to prevent 
their minds attaching themselves rather to the Romans * '^, 
however hateful submission had been to them before. 
By the side * ' of a Pacuvius Calavins and f^ibius Fir^ 
rius always * * stood a Decius Magius and a PerollOy 
who might indeed be carried away by, or restrained 
from, rash deeds, whose will however could not on that 
account ^ * be frustrated , because he showed himself 
nobler, greater, more national. Hence only confusion 
and misfortune to Rome's advantage! 

A happy diversion * ^ and division * * of the Roman 
forces** on the other hand appeared to be hoped" 
for from the condition of Sicily after the late death 
of Hieron of Syracuse (B. C. 215), and Hannibal did 
not fail to arouse*^, at the same time, both reason and 

1 ttnb 6ci ana((bonienS iTBiti^e. > ^eflrcbung. ' to fail , migUngen. 
^(ttttt 9IBfall Don 9lom gc(o(ft. ^lAnbere gefi^uift. <^bic 9(ntt(}ung 
bCTfe(6cti. 7 urn . . . 9ae6' mit fl(( fortjuieiifit. ^ toenn. * (in ntib 
toieber. ^ * sagacious, f (ug. * * drnu^ung. ^ > bet Sri^aanifff . > > to 
fncceed, rrreitl^cn. ' '^ba^ . . . {i<4 i(^m anf(^(effcit> ^^fo ivat bo(^ 
fffn, f(inr6 (vrtcS unb ®taatc8 gan^eft SStfett . . . jtt ftcmb* >>d(d 
ba§ fi(^ i(Tc ®ecle tii(^ iktUx ju ben dlontern ge^atten (aBen foffte. 
i^ncBcn. i^fiBciaU. ^*bcren ®inn aBei bantm. *<* 91 BUntung. 
« ' 3crttci(un J. ««ilraft. *»5u Derfprcc^ut. '^ auf^urcdcn. 
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paasioiiy finr the MJbe* of re-kindling* the war on' 
Sicily. But what could the singular, unsteady pro- 
eeedlngs of the Syracusans have availed ^ against the 
earnestness and prudence " of Rome? and >yhat other 
result was there attained * but that ^ first * the straoigth* 
which Carthage was ready to expend ^ ^j was still more 
frittered away ^ * , and that subsequently ^ * after * * 
Archimedes even had not been able to save Syracuse 
(B. C. 212), the whole of Sicily fdl into Roman power 
and hence was lost to Carthage? The alliance finally 
which was brought about * ^ with Philip of Maoedon 
(B. C. 216), likewise^* remained, partly through the 
intelligent^* action ^^ of the Romans, partly through 
the force of circumstances, of hardly any use'* to 
Hannibal f and only served as a preparation'* for the 
future enlargement * * of Roman dominion. 

Hannibal thus seeing one hope after the other fiid* 
ling to the ground * * , felt his position becoming * * ever 
more critical*'. Each mischance*^ was for him a 
treble loss. In Italy, the disposition of his partizaas 
became estranged * '^, because it grew ever more doubt- 
ful, whether he would be able to protect them; such** 
on the other hand as were wavering attached them- 
selves * ^ again, with double firmness * *, to the Romans, 

> urn. > miebec )u etit^unben. ^ auf. ^ aUx toaS (atte . . . Detmo^t- 
A iSefonneii^rit. ^ touibe anbevS enetd^t. "* ai% baft. * lun^. " SMIL 

> aufiocnben. > * to fritter away, ^erfplittent. * ' aMaiUL ' ^ ao^H 
bent (eoiyunctionf na^ preponUon, n a 4 ( e t adverb)^ > < )n ^tmbc 
ram. > > d(<^fafl«. > * intelligent, oerflanbid* ' ^ Serfaliea. ^ • M 
gait) e(ne 9{uten. >* ivct dinCeitung. »<> drweitemng. *i inbon 
Cannibal auf foCil^e Scife . . . sufaniittenfl&rjcti fa(. ^^tourbe fcfaii 
Sage. >s critical, fi^miccig. ^^Unfatt. s^entftcmbetcti fOi bie 0c» 
uittt^ev bcT ®ett>onnc«<ii. >^ bUjenigcn. s^to attaeh oneself, M 
anfi^Ueftcn. '"bo^^eCt fefl. 
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as they beheld the fate of the first In Spain, the re- 
sources * grew ever more limited. Soon indeed every 
thing seemed to rest * on * the arrival of Hatdrubal; 
the latter therefore hazarded everything for it^ as 
Hannibal may hove demanded it at any risk*. But 
how crueUy was hope deceived, as its accomplishment ^ 
seemed to approach ^ with unexpected rapidity ' pro- 
mising to bring everything to a happy issue ° I If 
Hasdrubaly one of the first commanders ^ ® in his time, 
erred * * through irresolution , delay, a wrong calcula- 
tion, or in any other manner, he at least sought to 
expiate** such faulf by his death. He fell in the 
great battle on the Metaurus (B. C. 207), worthy * * of 
his father Hamilkar, of his brother Haimibal^ and of 
his own life. But Hannibal ^ as * ' he beheld the cap- 
tive Africans, as his brother's head was cast before his 
camp, totally overcome with * ^ the misfortune of his 
country and his house, — Hannibal perceived * ^ the fate 
of Carthage. And from that time forward * ' his stay * * 
in Italy resembled the combat of the lion which, sur- 
rounded *• by hunters, will not yield up** the prey 
once seized by him**, and the attempt of his brother 
Mago upon Genoa, Liguria and Gaul could not alter * ^ 
his position. 

On the other hand**, Carthage soon saw a hostile 

* i>uif%miHtU * iu (cni(ett. * auf. * ba^ec touibe fte Don biefem auf 
jrbe iSHtfaix Qtton^U ' wit fit Don ^annibat . . . gefoibevt fein moi^te. 

• afft bic dtfttSiitid. ^ &ti iia(eii. • SHafi^^dt. > unb Mt^ ^iMiid^ 
)u entr^ribcn f((icn. >o^evmeijier. >>etwa8 veif((u(bet (at *'fo 
(at «... loiebcT gut ju ma^tn gefuc^t. * * birfe Setfi^utbund. ^ ^ toux* 
big. ^^al6. ^^gaiij evddffcn t}on. ^^to perceiTe, erfenticti. ^"t>on 
bet 3eit an. ^> 9(u{ient$aU. 2<» to surround , umfleOen. ^^ nt^t 
Caffcn »ifl, **bi< et einmal gemac^t (at. *3 oeranbecn. ^^^fngegcn. 
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army under a great, victorioiB* commander* landing 
unopposed u^oa her own territory ' on the fair pro- 
montory, prognosticating success * (B. C. 204). Then * 
she trembled and perceived * how foolishly citizens act ' 
who, from love of * glory and gain, neglect * themselves 
and the commonwealth * • who know not how to pre- 
serve peace, and yet care not to carry on war * * with 
the exertion of all their strength, who surrender them- 
selves to passion and are led by the hatred of parties*'. 
Had Carthage supported * ' the distant struggle with 
half** the sacrifice** to which she was now compelled 
by near danger, had she guarded*^ her coasts, and, 
well*armed*% opposed*' the enemy on the open sea: 
she would at least have deserved** a better fate'*! 
But her sudden arousal ' *, necessity pressing all round'', 
was like ' ^ the intoxication of one overcome with sleep '* 
who is all at once ' ^ terrified ' * out of his repose. Most 
of the arrangements proved that she did not know the 
state '^ of affairs'*! And if it appeared fortunate'* 
for Carthage, that the beauty of the noble citizen** 
Sophonisbe had won for herself and her country the 
love and power of the ancient enemy of the Cartha* 
ginians, SyphaWy king of the Massylians (western Nu- 

^ Yictorioos, ficgBrfii^nt. > commander, getb^en. * im cigticn ®e6iet. 
^ am f(('dneti Q!^orge6irge ju fd^onei Soibebeutung. ^ ba. * to per- 
ceive, erfrnnen. ^ Decfal^irn. 'jn. * octrdnnicii. *®baS genuine 
^efen. * > ntib bo(( ben JTiieg nid^t . . . fn^ren mBgen. * > bet $af» 
teiung. >3the perfect conditional of unterf^u^en. >«mit ber Raffle. 
>^ sacrifice, flufioanb. ^*the conditional of the perfect of betoai^. 
*^ too^lgerupet. ** to oppose, ft<l( entgegenfifffen. >*ihe perfect 
conditional of Derbienen. *<^!^ooS. *M(rc fc^neffe Stufraffung aBet. 
ss M btangenbet 9}ot(. <> to be like, g(ei((en (witii daHve). >« Scum 
met eineS ©^(aftfunfenen. ^^^(d^Ci^. *< to terrify, auffc^utfcR. 
.»'3ttP««b. "affair, X^ing. "ein ®(f«f. *«*Satgedn, . 
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midia): it was nevertheless impossible by such means 
to save a state ^ deficient ' in internal virtue and unity. 
On the contrary 3, this very union became so fatal ^ 
by causing the old friend of Carthage, Masinissa (Mas* 
sanasser), king of eastern Numidia, alike determined by 
interest and jealousy, completely to array himself on 
the Roman side ^. 

Soon misfortune upon misfortune I The Carthaginians 
did not yet know their enemy: they trusted him and 
hoped for peace when he was meditating destruction; 
and though the disposition ® was equally hostile on both 
sides , yet Carthage was inferior ^ to the Romans in 
bravery and unity as well as in ability and stratagem '. 
The army of Carthage succorabed through fire ° and 
sword; many towns fell into Roman power; Syphax 
was taken prisoner, and Sopkonisbey forming a new 
connexion * ®, perhaps with new hopes for her father- 
land, had on her wedding-day merely the consolation 
of escaping Roman slavery through a cup of poison 
presented to her by an African hand * * . Now * ' Han* 
nibats spirit and army remained the only hope of Car* 
thage. He was recalled, and he obeyed ^ ^ the call of his 
fatherland. In * * bitter grief * * did he leave Italy, for 
sixteen years the scene * ® of his glory and greatness, 
full of the thought * ' of having been, not conquered by 



1 fo fentite bo(( bamit einem @taate fcine [Rettung tteifd^afft tocrbcn. 
3 bem eS . . . fc^tte (see Gr. § 120 6). » Dfelme^r (i. e. rather), * ba« 
bur^ fo Dec$angiti§oofl[. ^ ^^g . , . i^g^jg duf dlomifc^e £eite trat. 
^ unb wcnn bie (icflimuitg . . . aud^. "^ fo flanb bcd^ . . . ita^. ^ vok 
an Sa^fcrfcU unb (finMt/ fo an ©cwanbt^eit unb ^ if). »$ranb. 
1 Dieacif^t . . . cine ncne iSfft fd^Iiegenb. i^®iftM<t Don :?lfriras 
nifi^cr $>anb . . . ju entgr^cn. **ba. ^^to obey, folgen. *' mit. 
^ ^ S((meij. * ® ®<(au))(a(}. * "^ thought, (S^i fit((. 
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the Roman people, but abandoned by Carthage^. He 
took care however' that a simple monument should 
remain behind ', to announce to future races * what * 
great things he accomplished ° by such small means ' . 
His arrival produced * fresh confidence. Peace-negocia- 
tions which had been commenced by paltry and un- 
timely accusations of Hannibal were broken off*. But 
Hannibal neither mistook his opponent, nor his people 
and army; he therefore sought peace and wished to 
avoid a battle, the result of which must at once decide 
all*®. It was, no doubt**, a great momait as** he 
and Scipioy with equal wonder* *, met * * in conference* '. 
But how could that wisdom, which a rich experience 
in good and evil fortune had given him, prevail over 
his opponent who never, as yet, had failed in any- 
thing * ® ? Before the walls of Rome it might have 
been decisive * ^ I After this * * was fought * ® the battle 
of Zama (B. C. 202), and therein ' ® the experience and 
heroic spirit of Hannibal were so cruelly deceived that 
he once again must recognize the fate of Carthage. 
He therefore urged the conclusion of a peace * * on any 
conditions; without an army, without unity, without 
civic sentiment** and courage: what else was left"? 

* ni((t vetti [Rismifi^en i^c(f( t'cftcgt , fciibcnt vcn ilart^ago Derlajfcn 
5tt fefn. >er forgte a6et tafur. ^to remain behind, (tnterHetSen 
(imperfect). *race, ®t\^U^U *ttjif. ®to accomplish, DerTi^ten 
(past participle without the anx. verb). ^ titit mie grdngen ^UtcCn. 
*to produce, geBen. > man brac^ ^TfebcnSuntCT^anbdmgeti a6. lobcren 
SCuSgang auf finmal entfd^cibcn mugtf. **QciDt6. »*af6. ^^^j^ms 
mn. *^to meet, jufaiitmcntrcten. **iu eincr llntcnebung. >«a6fi 
mie (atte bie SetS^eit . . . M fctneiit (S^rgncr, beat tioc^ nic^tfi mtg« 
(ttngen ivar^ C^tngang ftnben fennen. * ^ ^atte fie (i. e. bte SeiS^eit) 
cntfc^fibcn mogen. *® ^tcrauf. *» to fight, fampfcn. ^.o unb in berfr(6en. 
*'lrieb cr juui gricbcn. »» »:Biirgftftnn. "ma6 6ae6 anbnS iierig. 
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And Scipio granted peace (B. C. 201), whether it be 
that the glory of ending this long, severe war deter- 
mined him S or the grand view * that Rome could gain 
nothing ' by its dominion over Africa, and that he con- 
sidered it beneficial for it * to have a rival * demand- 
ing^ attention and exertions. For that purpose how- 
ever' Carthage was humbled too sorely*. She was 
delivered up almost defenceless (without foreign pos- 
sessions, without power on either sea or land) to her 
enemies, especially to Miuinvssa, the new king of all 
Numidia. Such " was the issue * ° of a war of eighteen 
years * * . h. Luden. 

30. THE LATTER TIMES AND DESTRUCTION 

OF CARTHAGE *«. 

(B. C. 201 — 146.) 

As * * the money was being collected * * which the 
Carthaginians had agreed ^ ^ to pay * ® to the Romans, 
many were weeping *% even eminent men; but Han- 
nibal laughed with corroded * • spirit * ^ at * ® the base- 
ness of those'* who only weep over the misfortunes 
of the fatherland when their own possessions ' ' suffer, 
and who estimate ' ^ the decline of the commonwealth 
only by • * the magnitude of the loss in their own 
goods'*. He did not yet give up his fatherland; all 

* maj i^n ber JRuJm . . . bcfiimmt JaBcn. « *)tnji^t. » nidjt. ^ unb 
^a§ c« flic fie (i. e. 9{cm) gut frin toitrbe. * efite 9{eben6u^(ciin. « bfe 
• . . forbccte. ''a(er ^irju. *boc^ ^u fd^roet. *ba8. ><>'^uSgang. 
*^be8 ad^tjc^nJia^Tioen Jlaui)}fe8. 

**itart5agoe (efetc 3fiteit unb llntergang. >»aC6. «< to collect, 
Sttfauimenbringen. ^s^ agree, ubernc^men. **5U fccja^Un. *''ba 
tveintcn ${r(e. ** corroded, jerriffen. »»@cf(e. *«u6ft. '*(f(ens 
bigfeit ©clever. "^Sefi^. *»6crccljncn. **iiaci^. »*an eignet4>a6c. 
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was not lost, because he still had himself. But if his 
father may have entertained the belief* of being able 
to impel Cai'thage forward * to victory and fortune by 
means of great enterprizea : Hannibal had, by a terrible 
experience, acquired the knowledge^ that the individual*, 
even with the purest endeavours *, with holy purpose ®, 
with the greatest mind is unable to do anything for a 
commonwealth ^ which, without virtue and strength, 
gives itself up * to party rule ^ and "julgar * " passions. 
He therefore considered it above all things necessary 
to imbue * * the ancient body of his native land with a 
new soul. Attempting this however * ', the posture * ' 
of affairs obliged * *, and the spirit, with which he had 
combated Rome, urged him on to precipitate and deci- 
sive action * ^ ; He wished * * to live to see * ' that 
which * * could be attained * •, if ever, only after a long, 
wise preparation. In fact the constitution of Carthage 
had, in the course of the long war, by the intrigues of 
factions, and the tumult of passion, become more and 
more deteriorated'^. The people had reduced*' the 
Senate to impotence " and had afterwards been 
brought into subjection ' ^ by those who ought to have 

^ gcg(auBt (al'cn nicd^tr. ^ jlart^ago . . . foitrcigrn )u fonnen. ' fc 
war {>anniCM( • . • ju bet (^infic^t dcfommcn. * ter (f injedie. ^ ^a 
firc6cn. « ©iffcn. ' fiir tin gcmetncB SScfcii iu\tt8 Dcniiag. » to girc 
oneself up, ftc^ (ingebeit. ^ ^artciiittgen. i<> vulgar, gemeitt. ^^bars 
urn (tc(t er fitr not^ig, i}OT aacit Tingen . « • ^n eifutten. < ^ tnbem n 
ahtx fcicfcS Dctfudjte. >3 8agc. »^to oblige, notjigen. .**ttnb txid 
bet 6)ci|l^ . . . {(in an, ju 9(afc^(cit uitb jum X'uri^gcetfcn. ^°to wish, 
wcMcM. *'cr(c6cn. »»thrtt which, tt)»i8. *®ju errcid^eii twar. *«f8 
wax nauitid^ btc S^crfaffuitg Jlart^agoS im '}lb(aufe teS latigcu ilrtcgcS, 
untcr tcm ® ctreiOe bei J^actioncn . • . entartct. ^ ^ to reduce , t^'mabe 
tviirbigcit. ^^HS jut Uitmad^t. ^^to bring into subjection , uiitcr^ 
wtxfcn. 
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guarded their liberty, viz.. the hundred men (ordojudi" 
cum\ The balance of powers * waa totally * annihi- 
lated , the disorder ' universal. Hannibal who in Italy 
seems to have, looked upon ^ the Senate us the seat of 
perversity and worthlessness , now perceived that the 
evil lay in the spot ^ from which the greatness of his 
house had originated®, and that, if anything^ was to 
be attained ^, the commonwealth must be led back to 
the principle from which it had been as far as possible 
removed by his own father®. 

And the preponderance of his mind succeeded * ^ in 
speedily overthrowing * * the tyranny of the Hundred^ 
restoring the authority of the Senate and soon putting 
the revenues of the state, hitherto plundered and squan* 
dered by the administrators, into such a state of order ^ ', 
as even to make them appear sufficient*' for new 
enterprizes. Such undertakings however against im- 
perious Rome soon appeared to him to be necessary * ^ ; 
at the same time they did not perhaps seem * ^ to him 
untinaely. For Masinissa, being through the hatred of 
Borne against Carthage incited to every kind of usur- 
pation * ^ against this unfortunate state, and being easily 
enabled to find in the ambiguous expressions of the 
last (treaty of) peace a pretext for every presumption * \ 

1 tad ®(tt<^gemi^t Ux ®tn>aiUn. ^ ganjtic^. ^ 3enuttung. « to look 
upon, anfe^en. ^ an ter 6te(le. ^ to originate, audgel^eit. ^ etmaS. 
« to attain, eireid^en. * buid^ fetnen $aUr am toeiteflen (inmeggeiiffen 
t»at. *®e8 gelang ber Ueficrlegctijclt fciueS ®fi(le8. **ju flittien. 
<*Mb in eine fold^e Orbnung ju Brtngen. ^^bag fie ... J^in/^ure^en 
ft^ienen. * * mo^te tv 6a(b a(8 not^mcnbtg cif cnnen. ^ ^ fie mot^ten 
. . . ^^timn, *^ber burd^ ben <$)ag iRcm8 gegen ilartiago ^n iebei 
9lnma§ung . . . geieijt toarb. * ^ unb ber in Dielftnnigcn '^uSbtitffen 
bc6 Ufeten grtebenS (ri^t einen ^onoanb fiii jebe $lnmagung finben 

fenntf. 

11 
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v6ry soon showed (B. C. 199) tvhat fate was reserved 
for Carthage under such circumstances*, and the atti- 
tude ' which j4ntiochuSy the Great, of Syria about this 
time assumed against Rome appeared to make it de* 
sirable to seek an alliance with him '. But it soon 
became manifest^ that corrupt citizens of degenerate 
states are not as yet brought back to virtue and to 
some sentiment ^ for fatherland and freedom, when they 
remain silent* to' noble exertions*, or bow* to the 
force of mind * ® . Such as * * had lost through Han- 
nibal's attempts at reform * • in revenues or power, took 
the part*^ of Masinissa and of Rome, and would, for 
the satisfaction of a paltry revenge * *, even have com- 
mitted the crime * ^ of delivering Hannibal into the hands 
of the Romans , if he had not saved himself by flight 
(B. C. 195). He remained notwithstanding equal to 
himself * * ; the fatherland which had cast him out * ', 
continued * » within him: He had, ever the same * ', but 
one thought. The most valid * ^ testimony, however, 
of'l the greatness of his mind was that Rome**, in 
the fulness of her fortune, of her triumphs, of her 
glory, did not consider * * herself safe ' *, as long as he 
lived**; and that she, trying every means *^, did not 
rest ^' until he, in order not to suffer any indignity, 

* ttntcr biefrn S^ei^aUnifTcn ^it (marten ^atte. '(Steflung. 'f^ien 
nxTtl^/ (fne 9S(i6{ntung tnit i^m ju fud^en. < to become manifest, {i(^ 
jcig^n, ^in einigem (Befit^Ie. 'to remain silent, fc^roeigen. ''Sti. 
sexertipn, ^eflrefiung. ^m\^txi. >obrr SRa^t ted ©cifleS. «>bi(s 
\mi^m, totXi^t. > ^ S^erficfferuttgdsSerf^tc^e. >^to take the part, $ar« 
tei itttmeti. '^jut ©attigung ttieberer 9iad^e. ^^%xt^tU '^bennoif 
hi\^ et pdj glei^. * ' to cast out, auS|!o§cn. * « to continue, bleito. 
»»fott.ttttl5 fort. *»valid, beDfgfittig. »»^r. *>wat ba«, ba§ f^m, 
^3,to coi^sider^ gtauBeti. ^^ fl^er ju feiit. «*fo fongc (a (9 under- 
stood) er t(6t(. *«aae a)l{tt(( t)erfu(^enb. ^^nic^t e^er rufte. 
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had by a voluntary death gone to join the heroes of 
the past (B. C. 183)*. 

But the lamentable ill-treatment to which Carthage 
saw herself exposed immediately after Hannibal's re- 
moval, did not the less testify for him, and the well- 
merited dissolution * towards which she was irretrievably 
hurried on ^. Information is wanting^ to enable us 
completely'* to trace* that dissolution; however, we 
know enough to perceive ' that it was effected • among 
the higher classes of citizens through low sentiments °, 
through the want of a proper feeling for country and 
the common weal * •, whilst every individual among the 
people retained a sufficient amount of energy * * and 
sense * * to take exceeding care of his own special wel- 
fare * *. The anxious care of Carthage to do every- 
thing that seemed capable of preserving the favour of 
her severe mistress, Roma * * ; this inconstant * *, paltry* •,' 
undignified * 7 cringing and crouching '•: these humble 
requests and assurances, then the growing audacity * ®, 
with which Masinissa was laying claim*** to one pro- 
vince of the Carthaginian territory after the other, 
without Carthage even venturing • * (partly prevented 

< M bis ei fi(^^ tun ttic^tS ninDUT(ide8 5U rrtulbcn^ • • • 5u ten ^tiUn 
b(T $OTjcit bc^c^^ii H^U, ^ a6er nic^t mtnbci jcngt fitr {>annt6a( tie 
jamutetvode 89ltg$ant(nnd . . . unt tie n^c^Iocittcnte '^uffofund. 
^ CCT fic tinauf^ahfant cntdrgcn^eilogcn n^art. * c8 fe((t und an Stacks 
ricfetcn. 'flanj. «fo(flcn ju fBnnen. 'emjufcJ^en. »to effect, bcs 
loirfen. •turdj tic nictrfge Oejinnung toorncjmer 53urger. *»turc^ 
tm 80<lange( an 8 inn fiir 9^atei(ant unt ©emrinwol^I 6e( tiefen. 
f * wa^Tenii M )ctctn ((injetnen int 3^o(fe no($ Jlraft . . . genug 6(ie6. 
»2g5crflant. '^fein 6cfontere8 ©ojt treffm ju Beratjcn. ^^waS t« 
geflrengrn fRoma (Sunfl et^aUcn ju fonnen Win, ^^ inconstant, 6es 
tv(g({($. * • paltry, Heinlidl. * ' undignified, univfirtid. * • (Sd^mlcgcn 
unt 'Biegen. *" jlect^dt. *® to lay claim, in 9(nf^rud^ ne^nien. 
2 1 c(nc ta§ ^ai^t^ago nui wagte. 
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by the peace with Rome, partly by internal disorder * ) 
to dispute them with him otherwise than by unheeded 
words * ; lastly, the treacherous ' joy of Rome at the 
broken strength of her old enemy * that once had 
brought danger so near to her, and the malicious air ^ 
of magnanimous justice with which she strove ® to cover ' 
the insolence of Masinissa and her own " : truly, all 
these things combine to form • a fearful * ^ picture * * , 
most instructive to all who do not deem it beneath 
them * ' to learn from the perversity, from the mis- 
fortune of others * ^. 

Two parties — one of them again divided * * — were 
being formed*^ by the side of each other: Masinissa 
found more and more venal souls whQ furthered * ® his 
interests ^ ^ and Rome more and more men who accepted 
her pay * * : this was one party * ^ ; but the fatherland 
too still found men who had remained faithful to it in 
its misfortunes and sought to raise it from that degra- 
dation • * into which it was daily sinking * * de^)er. 
But though the latter party was tlie larger one**, be- 
cause in times of passionate convulsions * ' the people 
are usually won over** by nobility of sentiment, and 
do not easily oppose * * any effort * ® in which the ancient 

> 3<Ttuttung. 3 fte t(ut anberS ^u Detivfidcin aid tiiit mibcac^tttcn 

Soctc^. 3 treacherous , argfiftig. * J^einbin. ^ ilRieiK. ^ to strive, 

firemen. "^ to cover, 6etf(feu. * !iDla{tniffa'8 unb ben etgenen Ue^etntttti. 

^Mt^ btefeS mac^t. lo fearful, [(^auberDoH. ** ®an^t. ^^ed ui^t 

unter fic^ ad^Un. ^^nen frcmbn (i. e. of others) ^erfe^it^rU, oen 

frembem Unglilcte ju (ernen. ^^becen tim ftd^ roicbcium t^ctlte. . ^^to 

be formed, fH au86i(ben. **to further, fu(r<n. ^'felnc Sa(^e. 

iseotb. ^^bie dine ^aitei. *Oiiud bee (frmebiigung. >Uo siak, 

(tneinftnfen. ^'wenn abei auc^ bte (e^te $artri baiuui bie ^xeiu 

war. *3 convulsion, S^nwttwng- **fle»onitcn ju loerben jjflegt. **to 
oppose, wtberpe^eiu *^©eflre6fti. . • 
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. spirit of the fatherland manifests itself: it nevertheless 
could not be victorious *, partly because the good were 
wanting in confidence*, but partly, and still more, be- 
cause in noble indignation * at * the villany * of their 
opponents they lost sight of^ what in such times is 
most difficult as well as most necessary to preserve ^9 
— thoughtful prudence •. Those who sided with the 
enemy * probably did not shrink from * ® the means 
that appeared serviceable for the purpose * * : moreover, 
single mistakes were of less consequence * ', because 
they could be repaired * * by the enemy. To the nobles 
on the other hand, who had nobody but themselves, 
every false step was ruinous, however excellent the 
disposition * ^ might have been that led to it. 

For five and twenty years had Carthage been ill- 
treated by Masinissa, when the elder Cato was sent 
thither to examine new claims of the Numidian^ *. Then 
the great city, still full of life and commerce, with her 
fair domain, might certainly appear dangerous to him * ^ 
whenever he remembered the origin of either Rome or 
Carthage ; but perhaps still more was he incited * ^ by 
mortified vanity to apply * • the authority of his austere * • 
virtue to the annihilation*^ of Carthage. For more 
than twenty years the sad project • * was being matured 

> to be yictorions, obftrgen. ^ ntii ben &ttUn tl^eUS Qj^eitiaucn fe^Itc. 
'3ngTtitim. ^itber. ^ f&tixu^iitit (genitive before its substantiYe). 
*to lose sight of, Deigeffen. ''am fc^tverflen toie am not(wenbigf}en 
gn Bcma^Tcn if}. * ^rfotinenfctt (thoughtful included). *bie|cn{gen^ 
Mc e9 tnit ben 3'inben (tetten. ^<>to shrink from, fc^euen. >>)uni 
3n9e(Ce b{en({(^. >^au(^ (ag ee an einsetnen 9R{§griffen weniger. ''to 
repair, gut mailmen. '^(Se^nnung. '>beffe(6en. >^ba ntod^te i^m bie 
groge @tabt . . . mo^te i^m baS gefegneie (Befiiet aOeibingS gefd^di^ 
bnnfen. '^to incite, tcijen (the active voice to be used). '*jti 
uerroenben. * ^ austere, cau$. ^®jut 93emt((tung. >*^j)(an. 
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in the sun of Roman fortune. In the taieanwhile tlie 
exasperation * of the well-inclined * citizens of Carthage 
was rising ', but the insolence ^ of the traitors did not 
grow the less ^. Then ^ suddenly broke forth at last 
the long repressed fury '. Forty senators were driven* 
from the city. They fled to him whom ^ they had 
served. Masinissa took up*® arms; Carthage defended 
herself; Rome looked on. Masinissa was victorious * *; 
the Romans however , on account of his enduring sue* 
cess and life, seem to have been induced to precipitate 
the war * *, because with a longer delay * ^ their ally 
might perhaps have laid hold of * * the prey * ' al- 
together ^ ^ and become * ^ a dangerous enemy. A pre- 
text for war was easily found. Carthage, quickly again 
intimitated * ^9 and by the la^t mischances * * reminded of 
Rome's power and fortune, was miserably ^ ® labouring ' * 
to escape the war: she offered to submit to every- 
thing * *, even to the delivery * ' of her arms, which are 
never given up by worthy citizens. Ingloriously Rome 
took all before presenting her last demand*^ — the de- 
molition ' '^ of the city. Despair now seized the minds 
of all*®. They had borne — the upbraiding" look of 
their ancestors *®; Hamilkars and HannibaFs threatening 
shades, the consciousness of having, through their own 

^ (^r6tttentng. ^ well-inclined, too((ge{Uint. ^ to rise, {leigeti. ^ Ucbci^ 
mnitf. ^minbrr. ^ta, "^bec ian^ Dei^altene Sngrimm. "to drive, 
ucTjagen. 'bcm, tveld^em. ^<>to take np, ecgietfen. ^^to be victo- 
rious, fiegen. ^^ jur ^efd^teunigung beS ilnegS gehac^t ^it fciti. 
^3 6ei (Sngetem d^ubern. ^^ to lay bold of, ne^men. *^ ^eittc. 
^ ^ gait). ^ 7 unb a(8bann . . . getoorben mare. ^ * to intimidate , tin* 
fc^iid^tent. * ^ miscbance, Unfaff. ^ojammcrtjott. ^Mo labonr, {t<t 
tvenben. ^^pe erSot {t(( (u Mtm. ^^ %uUitftxun^* ^Ut^t fie bad 
^^te foiberte. >^ bie ec^Ieifung. ^^ ba eigrif . . . Mti <9emiit(eT. 
*-" upbraiding, firafenb. **b£r 3^ater. 
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guilt, SO deeply abased the fatherland, even the slavish 
feeling of defeocelessaess * ; but a life outside those old- 
accustomed walls'', without enjoyment, without gain 
and without hope, appeared intolerabla. The effort' 
to which despair drove them was great and worthy of 
a better issue. The last prodigious ^ strug^ * how*- 
ever, iu which Carthage remembered her descent^*, 
commends itself to human feeling only ^ as it shows * 
how man, in grand moments, is able to rise superior 
to life ^ , and how states and men, by the close of their 
lives may atone for the guilt of life * ^. An hundred 
and eighteen years after the beginning of the wars with 
Rome, seventy after the battle of Coitnae^S seven and 
twenty after Hamdbats death, a conflagration of seven- 
teen days ^ ^ destroyed the grand old city, und a number 
of citizens whom the sword had sjiared were consumed 
by the flames^'. But Sc^do^ Paulus Aemilius' 'son, 
to whose lot it felP ^ to kindle that fire * ^, felt at the 
sight a presentiment ^ ® th&t perhaps Rome's virtue 
would be buried beneath the wreck of Carthage * '. 



> baS ^atectanb fo ttcf (craBdetourbidt ju fe(en , fetSfl ba« f ii(d)tif(4( 
©cfii^I bet ©eljricftgfcit — fatten fie cttragcii. «au§eT^aI6 bet aU* 
grwc^jttcn ^Jnaucrn. ^ bte 9(n{lrenguttg. ^ prodigious^ ungc^euer. 
^ i!aui)9f. ^ ?l6funft. "^ tvtib ... nut babur^ citragHd^. ^ ba§ tx 
jeigt. " wie {t(^ bcc 'JRcnf^ . • . ^u er^(6rn Dermag. * ® bui4 ben 
2)^{\x% bffi ^ct'eitd \iit 6<4u(b bc5 Se6end ^itgen tenncn. * ' 6ci (Sanna. 
* ^ tin ftc6enic(iUdg(gei ^lanb. ^ ^ unb cine 9)2cngc i^rcr ^iiiger . . . 
ocr^e^itcn bte ^(ammcn. ^ ^ bent c8 befiimutt war. * ^ btcfe ^(ammen. 
^"a^ncte 6ei i^ccm '^n6(itf. ^^untec ben Xcummcrn jlart^ago'3 Se^ 
graben mutbe. 
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31. THE LNQUiSITION. 

PhUip the second no sooner saw himself^ through 
the peace of Chateau-Cambresis in the tranquil posses- 
sion of his domain*, than he applied himself entirely 
to the great work of the purification of the faith, rea- 
lizing * the fears of his Netherland subjects. The ordi- 
nances which his father had issued^ against the heretics 
were renewed in their full severity, and terrible tribu- 
nals ^, to which nothing was wanting but the name of 
the inquisition, watched over their execution ^ . But his 
work hardly appeared half ac<!^omplished', as long as 
he could not transplant the Spanish inquisition in its 
complete form into these countries — a project • • in 
which ** the emperor already had failed **. 

An institution of a new kind and peculiar species 
is this Spanish inquisition, which finds no prototype*' 
in the whole course of time and cannot be compared * * 
with any** spiritual, with any secular*** tribunal *^ 
Inquisition there has been * ■ ever since * ® reason ven- 
tured to touch '<> the sacred**, ever since there existed 
sceptics and innovators; but only** about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, after the hierarchy had been 
roused* 5 by a few instances** of apostacy**, Inno- 
eentius the third established * « for it * ' a special * • 

* fa( fi(^ ntd^t fo 6a(b. * feiner dieid^e. ' to apply oneself, ftt^ 
({tigeben. < unb . . . tva^t mad^te. * ^atte erge^cn (affen. * tribunal, 
©crlc^tSjof. ' 53tfetflung. « jur ^a(ftc. » to accompHsh, DoOenbcn. 
*®(^ntwurf. >»njeran. »*to fail, fd^citern. »89Jorfc«b. '^jitwr* 
alei<^eii flfjt, or ip (see Gr. § 147 and Obs.), >«to be expressed 
by, fern, feme, Wn. *«secular, wcrtftc^. »'3:ri6u»iar. ^^fiai t8 
flfdc6cii. »9ffttbcui. *oto venture to touch, jic^ itjai^cn. **an baS 
•Ipfin^c. ««frfl. *3to rouse, auffc^terfen {active voice to be used). 
* * instance, »eif|)tc{. * » «6lrunii«afe«t. * • to establish, havitn. * ' i^r. 
••special, figcn. 
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court of justice *, separating* in an unnatural manner 
the spiritual supervision and instruction from the execu- 
tive' power ^. In order to be the more sure that no 
human feeling and no prompting of nature should miti- 
gate the inflexible ^ rigour * of its statutes , he with- 
drew^ it from the bishops and the secular clergy who, 
through the ties of civil life were still attached too 
much to humanity, in order to confer * it upon monks, 
an abortion * of the human name, who had forsworn 
the sacred instincts*^ of nature, ofScious** creatures 
of the papal chair. Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal 
and France received it; a Franciscan monk presided** 
over * * the fearful judgment • * of * ■ the knights templar; 
a few states succeeded in excluding it, or in subjecting 
it to secular authority. The Netherlands had remained 
free from it * **• until the reign of Charles the fifth ; 
their bishops exercised spirituid censure, and in extra- 
ordinary casea they were accustomed to resort * ' to * • 
foreign tribunals, the French provinces to * * Paris, the 
German to Cologne ••. 

But the inquisition, which is here meant, came from 
the west of Eui^ope, different** in its origin** and 
different in form*'. The last Moorish throne had fal- 
len at Granada in the fifteenth century, and the Sara^ 
cen * « worship * * of God had finally * • yielded * ' to the 
preponderating ' ' good fortune * ® of the Christians. But 



tfTflu^L ^ iinb Urntite. ' execntive, fiiafcnb. ^ ®twait, ' in- 
flexible, flarr. • ^tTCiidC. "' to withdraw, cntiie^cn. • ju fi^ettragen. 
*^6art. >» instinct, Zxith. i> officious, bienfl^ar. *>to preside, 
itt ^rrf^t ii^cn. ' » M. ^ * Wxi^tii. ^ <» ii6cT. > « toareti . . . bamit 
^tfc^ont gfi(ic6en. ^ ^ pfkQte man fi^ . . . ^u wenbcn. * * an. ^ * na^, 
*"Jld(n. >ianbeT«. «*Urf|ptan8. *«an (SlejIaU. ** Saracen, fata* 
«nif*. »»<g©ttrtbicn|l. "e«WI«^. *'»o yield, wcii^cn. ••pre- 
ponderating;, tibcilrgcn. **good fortnne, (&lttd. 
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the goepel was as yet new and little rooted ' in this 
last* Christian kingdom, and in the lifeless mixture 
of dissimilar ^ laws and manners the religions had not 
yet emerged ^ . It is true, the sword of persecution had 
driven many thousand families to Africa, but a far 
greater portion, clinging to the loved land of their 
home ^, purchased immunity ^ from this dire necessity 
by means of the imposture ^ of pretended conversion, 
and continued to serve at the Christian altar their 
Mahomed and Moses, As long as they ^ turned ° their 
prayers to Mecca, Granada was not jet subdued ^ ° ; as 
long as the new Christian became again a Jew and 
Musselman within his house, he was not better secured 
for the throne ^ ^ than for the Eomish chair. It was 
now no longer sufficient ^ * to force this obstinate people 
into the external form of a new belief, or to secure it 
to the conquering church by the feeble bonds of cere- 
mony ; it was necessary * ^ to eradicate ^ * an old religion, 
and to overcome a tenacious propensity * ^ which, through 
the slowly operating power of centuries, had been en- 
graven ^ *^ on ^ ^ its manners, its language, its laws, kept 
in constant exercise by reason of the lasting influence * * 
of the native soil and sky. If the church wished to 
celebrate * ' a complete victory over the hostile serviee 

> aUx ncu unb nod^ itenig t'cfefiigt ivac tad ^»angc(tum. ^ last, 
jungjl. ' dissimilar, ung(ci((arttg. * to emerge, ftc^ fc^eiten. ^ Dcn 
bein geliefcifti 4>hnnttt8flTt((e bet ^cimat^ g<(a(ten. ^ to purchase im* 
mnnity, ^d) (o$faufen. ^ ©aiitelfpieL » ed (i. e. bad S^otf). • to 
tarn, n^teti. ^^^to sabdue, untettoerfcn. ^^toax tx bent Zffxen ni^t 
grtoiffer. * ^ je^t toar ed ni<6t bauiit gct^an. ^ ^ ed (ant baiauf an 
(i. e. a/l depmded)' '^ auSiuieutcn. ^^unb einen ffaxinadi^tn <&ang 
^ (eftcaeit. *<^to engrave, graven, '^im ^"unb M bent fort* 
bauernben ^influffe ... in ewiget Ue^ung 6(ieb. **»ottte bie SLix^t 
. . . fcietm. 
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of God, it must undermine * the foundation itself upon 
which the old faith was built ; it must shiver * 
the endre form of the moral character to which it 
seemed most intimately' attached^. In the most 
hidden depths of the soul it must detach ^ its 
secret roots , efface ' all its traces in the circle of 
domestic life and in civil society % cause every remem- 
brance of it to die out*, and, if* possible, even to 
destroy * ^ all susceptibility to its impressions^ *. Country 
and family, conscience and honour, the holy feelings of 
society and nature are ever the first and nearest with 
which religions are mixed ^ *, from which they receive 
strength * ^ and to which they give it. This connexion 
must * *' now be dissolved , the old religion must be 
violently * * torn * • from the holy feelings of nature — 
at the expence even of the holiness of those feelings * \ 
Thus arose the Spanish inquisition. It has for its 
founder the cardinal Xitnenes ; a Dominican monk, Tor^ 
quemada^ first ^ * ascended ^ ° its blood-stained * * throne, 
laid down * ' its statutes and by this legacy for ever 
damned his order*'. F-iolation*^ of reason and amn^ 
hilation of the mind^^ is their vow; its weapons are 
terror and disgrace**. Every passion is*^ in its pay, 
its «nare lies hidden * ' in every pleasure of life. Soli- 

1 untCTioii^Un. > fie muBte . . . serfci^taden. ^ aufd intiiaiie. ^ to at- 
tach, faftcit. *a6lcfen. « auSIofijeii. 'In ber iBiirflcrmeU. *a6« 
{icT^en laffcti. *n)0. ^otSbten, ^^tie ^in^nin^ac^frit fi'tr f fine (^ ins 
bvit(fe. '*to be mixed, fic^ mift^en. *» 6tarfe. >* imperfect. 
>3g(ioa(tfam. ^^to tear, tci§en. ^'unb fofltc c8 f<(6fl bie ^^\\\^* 
feit bicfer (^mipfinbungen to|1cn. '^^ jucrfl. '^ to ascend, jiei^cn. 
>o blood-stained, (dttig. ^^to lav down, gtiiiibcn. *>unb Dciftud^te 
mtt btcfcui ^4)cTma(^tniffe fcinen Ccbcn auf eivig, *^ 8(^anbttng. 
*^ !99iorb b(( (^eifier. ^^^ed^tecfen unb 8(^anbe. ^^to be, fle^en. 
*^ lieat. 
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tude even is not solitary for it; the fear of its omni- 
presence * holds liberty enchained * even in the depths 
of the soul. All instincts of humanity it has crushed ' 
beneath belief*; to it, all ties give way which other- 
wise man esteems most sacred. All claims on his species 
are lost to an heretic; with the slightest infidelity to 
his motheHy church he has divested himself of his 
race*. A modest doubt of '^ the infallibility of the pope 
is resented ' like parricide » and disgraces like sodomy; 
its sentences resemble* the horrible ferments of the 
plague driving the healthiest body to a rapid decay**. 
Even the inanimate**, belonging** to an heretic, is 
cursed * * ; no fate can cheat it of its victims * * ; its 
sentences are executed * « upon * « corpses and pictures; 
and the grave itself is no refuge from its terrible arm. 
The extravagance of its sentences * ^ can only be 
surpassed by the inhumanity with which they are car- 
ried into execution * •. By coupling the ridiculous with 
the awful * • and by amusing * • the eyes by the strange- 
ness of the procession, it weakens** the feeling of 
commiseration by evoking a different sentiment**; in 
mockery and contempt it drowns sjrmpathy. With 
solemn pomp the criminal is led*' to the place of 
execution**, a red banner of blood** flutters in ad- 

* ^lagrgenmait. 'gcfrffert. 'to crnsh, (era6flttT§cn. ^ nnter ben ®(aii$ 
Ben. » ^at cr feiit ^cf^fed^t auegesogcn. ^m. ''to resent, a^nben. 
• «otcrmoTb. » glei^en. * «> bf e . . . In rtnf ffc Scnoefntis treifint. » « bo§ 
?cB(ofe. '*bo8 . . . ange^Brtc. *»to cnne, tocvflttt^eii. ^* l^te 0|)fi« 
farni feln @((i(ffa( ijr ttntrrfc^tagrii. *» to execute, ttottflTeitoi. 
^•on. ''bie Scrmeffctijdt ijwt UrtWWPTn^e. »«»omlt fit bie» 
fet^en »oafherft. »Mnb€m fie ^at^ertit^ed mit bent gitrt^tetfic^en poott. 
^•ttnb . . . bctttfligt. *»to weaken, enCtcaftcn. «*ben t^eUne^menbcn 
?lffrct but^ ben ili^et r<ne« atibetn. »3to lead, fn^ren (the aetio9 
voice with .m a n*). * * aur dti^tflatt. « » 9(ntfa(ne. 
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vanceS the simultaneous: ringing' of all the bells a<v 
conkpanies the procession; first come priests in mass 
habit singing ' a holy hymn. They are followed by ^ 
the condemned sinner, clothed in a yellow garment^ 
upon which are seen represented black figures of devils ^. 
On his head he wears a paper-cap ending ^ in a human 
form round which flames of fire rage * and hideous 
demons hover ® . Averted * ^ from the eternally con- 
demned the figure of the crucified ' * is being carried ; 
to him , redemption applies ' ^ no longer. To the fire 
belongs his mortal body, as his immortal soul belongs 
to the flames of hell. A gag ^ ' closes * ^ his mouth 
preventing ^ ' him from relieving * ^ his pain in lament^ ^ 
from awakening * * compassion by his touching story, 
and from betraying*^ the secrets of the holy office. 
He is joined by the priesthood in festive attii^e *^,hy 
the authorities ** and nobility; the reverend fathers who 
have judged • * him conclude * * the awful * * proces- 
sion*'*. We believe we see'* a corpse that is being 
carried * ^ to the grave, nevertheless it is a living man 
whose torments are now to amuse * * the people in so 
fearful a manner*^. Commonly, such executions take 
place on high festivals ^®, for which purpose'* they** 



Mo flutter in advanco, t^crantoeM- ^ bcr 3uf*3tttment(ang. 'unb 
fmgcn. * i^ncii fofgt. ^ 63etoanb. ^ tvoratif man fd^toar.^c Xeufclds 
gepattcti abgcntatt fie^t. "^ bie flci} . . . enbi^t. ^ [(^(agen, ^ f((eu§(t(4e 
^antonen (cttttitfftegcii. ^^^weggefc^rt. *> baS St(b b(S (gcfrcu^igten. 
>> to apply,. gdteti. ^'ilncBef. * ^ to close, fpeneit. ^^unb venotttt 
j^ni. **5u (inbeitt. '^ lament, 'j^(agr. **9U metfett. >^au9}ufagcn. 
so^n i(n f4(it§t fld^.bie ®ti^li^UU im fcfiac^cn Dmat . ** bte OMq* 
feit. 3s to judge, lid^tctt. ^Hcf^lirfcn. s«awfa], ft^attnli^. '^Su^. 
^* man gUu^t. . . )tt fc^en. *^ to carry, gctcitcn. '* nntcf^alttn. 
>»fo f<(i%inb(T^ft ><>»rTben . . . anf (o^r ^cfle .deri(|t(t. '* wcgu. 
3* man. 
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reserve * a certain nnmber of these unfortunates in the 
dungeons of the holy house, in order by the number of 
victims to glorify the act * ; and then even Idngs are 
present. They sit with uncovered heads upon a lower * 
chair tlian the grand inquisitor, to whom they give on 
such a day the rank above themselves * — and who 
then ** would not tremble ^ at ^ a tribunal by the side 
of which majesty itself shrinks away? 

The great Reformation of the faith * through Luther 
and Calvin brought back again the necessity which had 
first given rise* to this tribunal; and what in the be- 
ginning was only invented to purify ^ ^ the little king* 
dom of Granada from the weak remnants ^ * of the 
Saracens and Jews , became henceforth ^ * the want * ' 
of all catholic Christianity. All inquisitions in Portugal, 
in Italy, Germany and France assumed ^ ^ the form of 
the Spanish; it followed the Europeans to the Indies, 
and raised in Goa a terrible tribunal, the inhuman pro- 
cedures of which even now, in their descriptions, strike 
a thrill of horror through us * *. Wherever * <* it set its 
foot, desolation*^ was sure to follow; but in no other 
part of the world has it raged as in Spain**. The 
dead are forgotten * * which it has sacrified ; the races 
of man are again renewed * ®, and also the countries 
will flourish • * ' once more * * which it has laid waste * • 
and depopulated ; but centuries will pass * ^ before its 

i to resenre, )ufammcnf^(ti. * bie ^atibtutig in tteri^enf^cn. * low, 
viebdft. ^ bencit fie . . . ben ^wi^ ftbct ftt^ ge^ctt. ^nun. *rT}ittmi. 
7 t>OT. * d^Iauicndvtooitttion. > fcine CT|le dtitfie^ung gegcBett (^(atte'O* 
^o^tt reinigeit. ^^ remnant, UeBcm^. ^^ie^^. ^*ba8 Sebfivfiii§. 
^4 to assume, amie(mcn. <^ utiS ttod^ tn bet Srf^Td^mig bnr^* 
f (pattern, ^^wo^in. ^^ bic Senoufiung. ^ * a(ec fo, toic in CfMinien^ 
^at fie . . . geioftt^et. >^ toagi^ man. *<^to be renewed, ({(^ cmenent. 
*»HuJen. "wlebet. >» to lay waste, towjceren. "^^inaejen. 
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traces disappear from the Spanish character. . It has 
arrested ^ an intellectual * excellent nation in the middle 
of its path to perfection , banished genius from ' a 
region * where it had its home ^y and left behind a 
stillness , such as reigns ^ over graves , in the mind of 
a nation which, above many others inhabiting this part 
of the world, was destined for happiness ^ . 

The first inquisitor in Brabant was installed by ^ 
Charles the fifth in the year 1522. Several priests 
were placed by his side as assistants^; but he himself 
is a layman ^ ^ I After the death of Adrian the sixth, 
his successor, Clemens the seventh, instituted*^ three 
inquisitors for all Netherland provinces, and Paul the 
third again * * reduced * * their number to two * *, who 
maintained * * themselves down to * * the commencement 
of the disturbances * ^ In the year 1530 were issued* •, 
with the co-operation and sanction * * of the £states * '^, 
the edicts against the heretics, which were the founda- 
tion of all the subsequent ones^S and wherein the in- 
quisition is mentioned** expressly. In the year 1550 
Charles the fifth saw himself compelled, through the 
rapid increase of 'sects, to renew those edicts and to 
render them more severe*', and on this occasion it 
was that * * the town of Antwerp opposed the inquisi* 
tion and even successfully * ^ escaped it But the spirit 

* to Arrest , attf^altrn. * intellectnal , gctfiTci(^. 'and. ^ItimmeU^ 
fid4- 'ivoriit e« ein^eimifd^ toar. ^to reign, tu^en. ^jui fjrreufce 
berufen toat. "ten erj^en Snquifitot fettc.in Sealant tin. ^marcn 
ibiti M ®r(fi(fen an bit 6citc dcgeben. <<> eht SeCa^tt. ^^ Befleate 
feitt 9la4foCgtT. >*mi(benint. >* to reduce, (ctunteifetcn. ^^M8 
auf )mci. ' ^ to maintain, (T(a(t(tt, < " Bid ouf. ^ ^ distarbance, Un« 
rufCii ^»to issne, auBfc^rdBen. * > ndt 3n$i^(u>tg unb (^ene^migung. 
><» estate, @tanb. >*n)c((4( oflcn folgenben ^n (S^runbe licgen. ^^^tU 
^iing gef(^ie^t. s'Stt [(^ftrfen. ^*n)o. ^'giatfii^. 
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of thia . Flemish inquisition was , in accordance ^ with 
the genius of the people, more lenient^ than in the 
Spanish territories ^, and as yet no foreigner, still less 
a Dominican, had administered ^ it. The edicts which 
everybody knew served it as a rule *, and just on that 
account it was found ' less obnoxious ^ because, how- 
ever rigorously it judged *, it yet appeared less sub- 
ject* to arbitrary will * ®, and did not, like the Spanish 
inquisition, wrap itself up * * in mystery. 

But it was just for this latter that Philip wished to 
prepare an entrance into the Netherlands * ', in as much 
as it appeared to him the most appropriate instrument 
for corrupting * * the spirit of this people and fitting * * 
them for a despotic government. He began * ^, by 
making more stringent ^ ^ the creed-ordinances of his 
father, gradually * ' extending the power of the inqui- 
sitors, to render their proceedings more arbitrary * ^ and 
independent of civil jurisdiction. Soon there was little 
wanting .f<Mr that tribunal to constitute it, the Spanish 
inquisiti<Hi except the name * ' and the Dominican. 
Mere suspicion was enough to steal a citizen from out 
of the lap of public security, from*^ the circle of his 
family; and the weakest testimony justified ' * torture**. 
Whoever fell down into that gulf, never returned. 
For him, all the benefits of the law ceased*'. The 

r * 

<nacl^. * menf(^(t(i^ei. ^territorj, SHetd^. ^to administer, t^eTtvaCten. 
* }ut dii^tft^nut bienten i^t bie ^bitte. ^ unb batutit fanb msn fie. 
7^nPd§{g. "mie flreng fte and^ tic^tete. * untccmocfcn. ^og^iafj^i. 
*>to wrap oneself np, ^^ (iiaen. ^^aSft e^n btefer U^itxn, wofltc 
$(Uip|) eincn IS^cg in bie 92tebet(anbe h(xiintn, ^ ' ^n Derbct^en. * * jus 
juSeteitctt. *^flng bamit m, ^^ju f^&tfen. ^^jc nie^r unb ntc^r. 
i^arbitraij, toiatiatlid^. >*6a(b fe^tte.bcm ^Iti^nnale }u ber ^ponis 
Men Snquifttun wenig rae^r, M ber 9{amr. ^^auS. '^to jastify, 
bcTcd^dgen. "jur SScUfrung. *3aae ©ofCtl^Uti ... ^Birten t(m awf. 
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motherly care of juntice was no longer intended for 
him * . Removed from * the world , malice and fanati- 
cism ^ judged him by * laws which are not applicable 
to man ^. Never did the delinquent learn ^ to know his 
accuser, and very rarely his crime ; an infamous % devi- 
lish artifice * compelling ^ the unhappy man * ® to guess 
at his offence ^ > , and in the delirium of the pains of 
torture * * or out of sheer weariness * ^ of a prolonged 
living burial * * to proclaim errors ^ ' which he perhaps 
never had committed or which^ at any rate, had never 
become known to the judge * ®. The estates of the con- 
demned were confiscated, and the informers encouraged 
by letters of privilege * ' and rewards. No privilege, no 
civil justice availed ■ * against the holy power. Whom- 
soever it touched ^^^ (him*®) the secular arm had lost 
To the latter** no further share'* in its jurisdiction 
was permitted * ^, except * ^ to execute its sentences with 
reverential** submission*^. The consequences of this 
institute inust needs be unnatural and terrible. The 
entire temporal well-being *^ even the life of the un- 
blemished * * man was henceforth * ® given up to the 
hands of any good for nothing person ^ ® . Every hidden 
enemy, every envier ^ « had now the dangerous allure- 
ment * * of an invisible and infallible vengeance. The 



1 i^ti iiicintc . . . tii((t iiit^r. * iciifcit9. ^ iSa^nflnn. * iia(^. ^ tie 
fitr ^cnf<^rti iti<^t gcUcn. *to learn, erfa^rcn. ^ infamous, tu<^(c6. 
» .(tiitifldriff. *b(r . . . jwang. ><>the adj. „un^[ttdii^'' to be ased 
as a mManHve. * * sBerfc^ulbung. **im Sa(iitoi^( bci $^*o(t(tpeiii. 
^ ' im Ue^crbtuffr. ^ ^ '^ecibigung. ^ * S^erge^ungen aud^ufaden. ^^ obec 
brut Oli(^tet bo(^ me 6efaiitit WDiben toaren. ^ ^ ©nabenOriefe. >^to 
avail, gelten. *» to touch, beru^rcn. *»b«i. 2i^(ff^,„, aa^ditjeif. 
*»to permit, verflatteii. s*o(«. ** reverential, e(Yei6tctig. >«UMtft« 
iverfuiid. '^^Iu(t* 3 <* unblemished, unC'efc^ofteu. *°nunme(i. ^^zitM^ 
jfbcti 9U(^tdwiiTbi0«n. ^^'Jleibe:. '^Soifunfl. 
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safety of property, the security of intercourse were gone'. 
All the ties of commercial gain * were dissolved, all those 
of blood and love '. An infectious distrust was poi- 
soning social life; the dreaded presence of a listener 
gave terror^ to the glance'' in the eye, and to the 
sound of the voice ^. All belief in the honesty of man 
was gone % nor did any one pass for honest *. Good 
name, associations of compatriots ^, fraternities*®, even 
an oath^S ^^^ everything esteemed sacred by man*', 
had fallen in its value.— ^To such a fate a large flourish- 
ing commercial city * ' was subjected, where a hundred 
thousand busy men were kept together * *■ by the sole 
tie of confidence. Every one * * indispensable to * * every 
one, and each dubious * ^ suspected. All attracted * ^ to 
each other *° through the spirit of gain*^, and cast 
away from each other * * through fear. All the pillars ** 
of social life** thrown down, where sociability * * is the 
foundation of all life and everything that is permanent *^. 

Fr. V, SchiUer. 



32. GREGORY THE SEVENTH. 

Although * ^ Europe continued to be divided * ' during 
the middle-ages into several empires, there neverthe- 

* »ar bajin Ugegangen*' understood). 2 ^jg ©eitiunS. ^ adc tc8 *^(ut§ 
wn^ bet lMc6e. * to give terror to, crf(^rccf«n. * JBIicf. « ten itlang 
in bet ile^fe. '^ matt glauSte an tcinen icblic^en ^awx mt^x. • unb 
ga(t Mx^ fitc feineti. ° SanbSiitaitnf(^aftcn. > ^ brotherhood, ^ct6tus 
berunfl. >><£ibe f((6fl. ^^unb fitted, wad ^cnfc^cn fiic H^tg a^un. 

* 3 i^anbeldflabt. ^^to keep together, ^ufammen^alten (jfreseni tense 
to be used). »*icbct. »*fur. ^^iwetbcutifl. **to attract, jiffceii. 
> aneinanbei. ^^ ®minniu^L ^ ^ auUinanUx gewotfen. '^ pm^^ 
C»runbfau(e. ^ 3 social life, (i^cfeaigfeit. ^* &tUUi^Uit ««unb aOti 
X'aiier. 

*« lucnn alei(^. «^ foTtbawernb . . . getjdlt wai. 
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less * existed ' one tie which not only embraced them '^ 
but even* tended* to unite' them into <>we great uni- 
versal dominion, that of the Romish Hierarchy, About 
twenty years ^ before the commencement of the cnisadea, 
a change had been effected * in this hierarchy which not 
only essentially transformed it *, but interfered so deeply 
with state-affairs ^ ® that , throughout the two centuries 
of the crusades , politics * * were almost exclusively di- 
rected or determined by it. But even the crusades 
themselves were not only in close connexion with the 
revolution, issuing so to speak from it * *, but the idea 
of them * * first of all * * germinated * ' in the head of 
the originator of the former * ® ; and though he * ' was 
prevented * • from carrying it out * •, he nevertheless 
prepared * * Europe for its execution. 

This extraordinary man was the pope Gregory FIL 
Few men have been judged * ^ so differently as he, and 
yet a judgment** upon*' him appears to be neither 
very difficult nor very uncertain, since * * we possess in 
the invaluable collection of his letters, wherein he reveals 
himself*^ most openly *®, all-sufficient documents for the 
purpose *^ In this numerous collection of letters there 
prevails * * throughout * •, from first to last, one and the 
same spirit; they are all, as it were, the expression of 

* tenno^. * to exiBt, ge6en (used impersonally). ^ bad biefe . . . nifSft 
ttui umf^Cang. * felbfl. ^ to tend, ^xtbtn. ^ ju Drrcinigen. ^ etna 
jwei JJeceitnien. *to effect, mac^cn. •fie fttficr. ""fcnbetn aud^ fo 
ticf in atlt etaamtxffSiltnif^c eingriff. < < bie ^oHttf . < * gingeit ge^ 
tviffetmagen baiauS ^eTt)CT. ^^^uii^mn. ^ ^ atic^ jiterfl. ^^ to ger- 
minate, auffemien. ***»on jeiier. **'it)cnn er auc^. '*to prevent, 
vcr^inbeni. *'fie au^jufii^Tcn. *®to prepare, DcrSereiten. *> to 
judge, beuttJfiUn- "*^«»8 UrtM^- "ubcr. »*ba. "to reveal 
oneself, fid^ barlcgen. ^^auf baS effcnPc. *'^ta^u bic ^inrddjtnbpen 
rcfumeme. **to prevail, ^errff^en. 29 f^ burc^auS. 
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but one idea *, the idea of* the supreme ' power of the 
church, that is, of the papal chair, whence it must 
appear impossible that we should err with regard to 
their author^. But the difficulty lies in this* that he 
seems altogether a different person, according as we 
view ^ him in the Hght of his or our own age; for the 
same scheme ^ which now * would be ^ a crime against 
humanity, might ^^ /Ac«'* be for its benefit**. Un- 
doubtedly, however, historical justice demands * ' the 
former * *. 

His era ' * was, as not only he himself ^ ^, but as ' ^ 
the chroniclers describe ' * it, a truly iron age. Almost 
all the ties of civil society had been dissolved ' ® along 
with** the decline of the feudal system; the princes 
were mostly * ' without power ; the nobles made them- 
selves as** independent as*' each could; whatever did 
not belong to them was reduced to slavery*^. Deeds 
of violence * * and crimes of every kind were the order 
of the day * ^, and the servants of religion were univer- 
sally accused * ^ of not only participating in them * ', 
but of being themselves adepts therein*^, Grecjory VII. 
conceived ^ ® the idea of becoming ' • the reformer of 
the Christian world by subjecting ' * it to his rule. He 

< gUid^fam fo nui bei iRudtrutf dinei 3t(e. ^ t9on. ' supreme, ^oc^t^* 
*tai c8 uninoglti^ fc^ctncn mu6/ fl4 <n Zi^tm ^CTfaffrr ju ineti. 
^ baritt. * je nat^brm man . . . bctio^tet. "* ^ntmurf. * i e 1 1. * con- 
ditional mood of the present tense. i^foimU. >*bauia(d. **ciiK 
©ojltjot fiir fif. »3to demand, fotbetn., i*ba8 cifleie. »*3fitaltfc. 
i<>f((6eT. i^toieaudt^. ^ <» fc^Ubem. ^ » to dissolve, lof en (rc/Tedctve 
fojrm to be used), aofcci. »»meifl. «*fo. *^ al^. »^»at in ber 
€fta»cwi. »*@e»aUt^dtigftitfn. ^^^ an bet 3:ageSotbttnng. *Uo 
accuse, bef^tttbigen. '^ ^^g ^^ XiMM ni^t mux Z^tii nafj/aun. *^ fons 
bcirn \tihfi bie SKcifler baiin warcn. ^^u> conceive, faffcn. ^^^u 
kocrben. 3* inbem cr . . . untcnnaif. 
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found within himself the energy, ae also the intelligence % 
^required for it*. He was one of that small number' 
of mortals on whom providence bestowed * the rare per- 
ception which can see through ^ their age in all its 
relations, who know* all its weak parts' and all its 
strength *, and build * upon such knowledge their ap- 
parently bold projects*®. To them becomes easy, what 
to the multitude seemed impossible ; the latter call rash- 
ness * * what was nevertheless but * < the result of the 
most profound knowledge and of a firm will. Gregory 
had not wanted opportunity for acquiring such know- 
ledge * * ; for even more than 20 years before his pon- 
tificate (1073—1085) he had not only been employed * * 
in several countries on most important business, but had 
truly * • been the very soul of the hierarchy. The cor- 
ruption of the age was so great and universal that 
even * • before Gregory not only was the necessity * ' of 
reform felt, but an attempt had been made in that di- 
rection * •. But it was the secular power that * " had 
made this attempt; the emperor Henry IH. wished *• 
to have it carried out** throvgh the popes, but death 
had overtaken ** him too soon (1056). A reform there* 
fore was the ruling idea of the time ; but Gregory, as 
pope, reversed*' the mode of its execution. Instead 



> afirt au($ bfe (f infid^tcn. * bfe baju nl\^^ ivarcn. ' ct ge^Brte ju 
ber tteinrn 3a(t* ^Dcttlfj. *ju burd^fc^aucn. •jti feitnen. ' ©d^was 
(^fit. •iltaftc. »ju Bfliicn. »«(5re tiijn fc^cineiiben (fntwitrfe. >»S5crs 
wrgrn^rit. **toa8 bc(^ mir . . . toar. ''an ®tU^tn^t\Un , fld^ jenc 
jlenntniffc jii ermcTScn, fjOiiit eS ®MgctVII. tiiti^t (jcfe^lt. '^to em- 
ploy, grtraud^cn. **TCctt elgenttic^. **f(^cii junac^f!. "5?cbnTfhi§. 
<*fcnbern aud^ bcr $erfud^ baju gemad^t war. <*a(cT bir ivcftlid^c 
VitL^iU *« to wish, tooflcn. *«att8fu5rtii lafffii. "*to orertake, »fg* 
raffen. *'to reverse, umwettben* 
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of being * the mstrumeDt in the hand of another ^ he 
made himself the master * of the same. 

In ' this reform however, he took the highest stand- 
ing-point ^ : ^to found * a dominion " over the Christian 
worldJ* That his aim was nothing less than the head- 
ship of the world \ no one can doubt who has read his 
letters; but in so saying we by no means mean* that 
this plan, in all its single parts, already existed^ so 
distinctly in his brain * ^ as his successors endeayoured 
to carry it out ' *. On the contrary * *, it was a grand 
idea which he put forth * ^, out of which indeed eyery- 
thing else * * mighi be developed ^ ^, but from which he 
himself did not on that acoount develop everything at 
once * *. That idea is no other than that ^ ^ ^the pope 
is the vice^egent*^ ofChrist^^, and raised as svch** 
above all human power/' With** the truth of this 
idea he himself was so much penetrated * * that he, just 
on this account * ', himself speaking * ^ the language of 
conviction, also convinced the world. With the estab- 
lishment * ^ of this idea however virtually was gained 
everything**, because everything else could be grafted 
on it'^. How much it was intended at any time to en- 
graft on it * *, might* * be considered '* at each period ' *; 



* ilatt . * . jn frill. * s^um {^emi. * UL * ^tatibj^nnft. * ju granben. 

* 'C'^mf^afl. ^ nne ^cU^nfc^afl. * bantit ahn if} feincSwcgS grfagt. 

* to exist, balitgcn. >*bniii, jto^f. ^ > au95nfit(TCii. *>im (Slegens 
t(ci(. I s to put forth, (inflrOen. > * aScS ^nbcrc. * ^ r^c^ . . • tnttoidtin 
nc§. >*ioorauS n aha ftlhti barant fetncAtoegS 9IScS fofeit cut- 
lotMte. >7a(« bir. <*3tattMtci. I'^ftripi. >*unb aid fol^ci 
. . . rr^obcn. * • eon. * * f o bttrf^btangtii. * » tUn bc§6a(6. * * tnbrm 
« ffttp . . . tfbfte. ** 9cfc{ligung. «*fo gut aU «ae§. *' lodC ft4 
fitit% baran fniipfrti (ic(« **man icbcfimat baran fnitpfirn totUit. 
*• imperfect of mBgcn. ><*it(et(egcn (with ,maii' for subject or 
nominatiTe). » ' jcbcdmat. 
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with single failures^ much was never lost, as long as 
the idea itself could but be maintained ^. But to what- 
ever extent ' the plan in Gregory's head , subsequently 
laid down *, might be developed » or not, it ncTerthe- 
less naturally divided itself* into two principal sections ^, 
— "Unlimited rule in the church'*, — and **Subjection of 
the secular power". 

When Grregory VII. mounted the papal chair, the 
pope had certainly * been long since * the acknowledged 
head of the church ; but he was far from being * * the 
unlimited chief. The organization ' * of the church was 
indeed * * monarchical , but through the power of the 
archbishops and bishops at the same time aristocratic. 
Nor did Gregory VII. overturn this condition of affairs 
all at once ' ^ ; but ' * through his contest * " about * ^ the 
investiture and celibacy the foundation for all subsequent 
encroachments * ^ was laid. His investiture-dispute pro- 
ceeded * • directly * * from • ® his project of a reform. 
It was the ruling idea of the age, and therefore also 
Gregory's idea, that the principal cause of ruin was to 
be sought for • * in the corruption of the clergy * • and 
that from them** the reform must'* proceed**. Al- 
ready Henry III. intended to have • • begun with that * ^ 

1 Bei cmjediem SRi^Hngcn. >fo (ange man fte (i. e. bie 3bec) nur 
felSer aufrc^t txffalUn foiinte. ^ »ie weit. * Ux nac^mais barauf ges 
gtuttbete $(an. ^reflexiye form, ^to divide oneself, to be divided^ 
jerfatteti. ^ principal section, $auj9tt((i(. ^^tvar. ^Cange f(^on« 
1 ^ ahn c9 fc((t( t)ic( laxan, ba§ er . . . geioefen toarr. < * ^erfaffung. 

> 3 imax. * > aud^ fiiirite ®regoT9 VII. bie iScr^attniffe reinefiraege auf 
einmaC nm. <^attein. ^'^tteit. *^it6ei. >^)a aUtm ^olgntben. 
>'to proceed, ^ervotgt^en. ^ ^ unutitUtSat. ^^au8. *^the present 
conjnnctive of (ifgen. »*il(etu8. *' itfm (i. e. bent Jl(ent9. ** present 
conjunctive of mfiffeti. *^to proceed, audge^en. ^^(atte ... woUtn. 

> ^ baniit. 
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The chief source of their corruption however was simony 
or the traffic carried on in prebends * ; no less disgrace- 
ful* and injurious — what could be expected* of hire- 
lings who had purchased their appointments ^ — than the 
trade in indulgences' which roused® Luther. Zeal 
against simcMiy is therefore likewise the principal idea 
which lives in Gregory's letters from the beginning to 
the end. This simony however was not merely to be 
abolished ^ but * the source from which it flowed dried 
up • : the privilege of the sale itself of prebends * • — 
particularly of archepiscopal and ejHsoopal appointments. 
In France and England these were certainly*^ filled 
up ** by the election of the chapters; in Germany the 
emperor frequently gave them away * * unconditionally* ^; 
but nevertheless their holders * * were everywhere con- 
sidered as vassak of the princes (the universal ordinary 
relation of service * ^ of that age), so much the more* % 
as * * almost everywhere estates held by feudal tenure* *, 
granted by the princes • •, were connected vrith their 
appointments. Hence the so-called investiture with ring 
and staff, a symbolic act * * which was to represent * * 
that feudal relation**. Prohibition of the investiture 
therefore already contained * ^ in itself the abolition * * 
of the feudal relations of the clergy * • with • ' the 

> bet ttiU ben fPftiinbcn gctrie^en toorb. * fd^anbfic^. > licg {t<^ • . . 
moattcn. ^ appoiotment, (SteQc. ^ '2i6(a§ftam. ^to rouse, cntflams 
men. "^ to abolish, a^fd^affcn. " fonbcnt aui^. * to dry up, tocrfle^fen. 
< ^ baft ^txUu\%xt^i bet ^frunbcn . . . fcI6et. * ^ swat. > > to fiU np, 
6efr|en. * * to give away, orrgc^en. » * getabr^u. * * 3n(a6fT. * • 2>icn jl* 
t}er^a(tni§. ^"^wn fo mc^r. ^^ba. >*®ut(rU(en. 'omrr^e bie 
%wt^vx oetUeM (atten. *'^anb(ung. ><6r)(t(^nen (I am to write, 
Of foil fi^rcibcn; I was to write, id^ feftte fd^retbcn etc.). *'^c(cn6« 
t>ct(a(tni§. *^ to contain, cnt^aUen. ^^inuftcbung. **bn <iktfl« 
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secular power, and although Gregory VII. did not pro- 
ckim * such ^ in a direct manner ^, Urban II. on the 
other hand * did it by prohibiting the clergy from ac- 
cepting any fief from a layman *. In an age • however 
when ^ every relation of servitude • was conceived ' as 
a feudal relation, the abolition of the investiture signi- 
fied ^ ^ nothing less * * than independence of the spiritual 
of* « the secular power, independence of the church of* * 
the state. Without such independence — how could 
Gregory VII. lay the foundation * * of his dominion * ■ 
over the clergy, as long as he still was obliged to share 
it with another power? ' But if he gained * * it, the first 
great step was accomplished through it * ^ ; he com- 
bined * ^ therewith however yet a second one. 

That second step was the demand * • of the celi- 
bacy * <^ of the priesthood on which he inexorably in- 
sisted * * . Had this idea been new , Gregory would 
hardly have ventured * * to put it forth * * ; perhaps it 
would not have occurred to him at all**. But the 
notion of the holiness of unmarried life had long since 
been produced through monasticism * ^ and also trans- 
ferred ** to *' the rest of the clergy; only it had never 
been fiiUy carried out'*. It was achieved*® by Gre- 

*to proclaim, awSf^tet^en. *bif8. 'gcrabeju. ^fcagcgen fc^cn. *fcer 
tit ^^nna^me jrbeS i'c^rnS ttott einem Sairn ber @)ri|l(f(^fcit ocrBot. 
*3eita(Ut. 'wo. • 5)tcnptjcr^a(tni§. »to conceive, fit^ benfen (to 
be expTessed by the active voice with ^mati''). ><>to signify, ^l^ett. 
i > gcringeTCS. i*t)on. *«t>on. >*gtiinben. « » ^^e nf(^aft. »• to gain, 
fningen. <'fo toax bamit . . . gcfc^r^rn. '^to combine, t«crbinbni. 
"•getbetung. «» celibacy, (SMibat aito insist, bcjamii. 2*fo 
mSc^te i^totxiiif ®xt%ex (8 (the ^t^**, & fitrmal mcub.) gctoagt I^a6en. 
9> auf&uflctten. ^^ oicUeic^t w'dxt n gar nic^t barauf gefommen. '* baft 
'IKond^dtvefcn. ««to transfer, iibcmagen. *'attf. **to carry out, 
5ttr flitftftt^Ttuid fitingcn. >> to achieve, bnt(l^fc|en. 
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gory with an iron rigour in spite of the opposition he 
met with *) * . That such * was not with ' him mere 
policy, but principle ^, conviction, cannot admit of any 
doubt", if we read his letters; we do not deny how- 
ever, that it was at the same time policy *. If through 
the inveetiture-dispute the independence of the church 
was obtained , it was to be maintained ^ through the 
institution of celibacy*. The whole edifice of Gregory 
was raised, not from materials which he first created 
but which he found ready * at hand. Just ^ ® because 
he knew his era, he was enabled ^^ to avail himself 
of the means*' which it offered**. 

These were the principles of the new system with 
regard * * to the clergy. How much did they not in- 
clude within them of what was but gradually developed 
from them * '^ I As soon as the entire plenitude * ^ of 
ecclesiastical power was concentrated * * in the pope, 
archbishops and bishops could become nothing else but * * 
vassals * ® of the pope. Even the prohibition of simony 
placed them under the strictest supetn)ision^^. How 
subsequently that goal was at last reached * * by means 
of the decision of contested elections, by the bestowal * ' 
of the pallium etc., cannot be explained** here in 

*) We may bere mention that cardinal Damiani used to apply to 
Gregory VII. the name of *" Holy Satan*", instead of ^holy father". 

^ to meet with , finbcit. > biefcfi. * Ul * O^rutibfat. * fatin man 
utimBg(i(^ 6()W(ifc(it. *a6«T ba§ ed jugUid^ $o(itif wax, xoixl batnit 
nid^t gelrugmt. ''to maintain, cr^aUen. "burd^ ben GSfibat. *to 
find ready, t^otfinben. '^'eSen. ^ ' to be enabled, fSnnen. >*nti(ftff' 
* > bic ^utfdmittel. >« to offer, barSietcn. ^Mn gUfitffif^t. i«ba8fi4 
fTfl aamalig baraud cntwitfrlte. > ^ %VLVit, > ^ to concentrate, oerdnifltn' 
«.« ni(^t« wciter at«. «» vassal, »afaa. «»attf|i(^t. " wic man frttbwi 
... enblid^ ^u {cnem 3ie(c torn. ^^HxXfuKivLti^. ^f to explain, buf^fn^m* 
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detail * . Whoever wishes to see * wh»t resulted ' from 
those principles of Gregory, let him transfer ^ himself 
a century ^ later into the period of Innocence III. when 
the popes were disposing ^ at their good pleasure ^ of 
all appointments, of all the revenues of the church, 
having from her legitimate chiefs become ^ her despots. 

Total separation of the earthly- and spiritual powers, 
complete subordination of the latter to ° the Koman chw 
was then * ^ the aim of Gregory VII. with regard * * to 
the church. But what was that aim ^ ^ in reference to 
the secular power^ the power of kings and princes? 
Should it bear ap equal or rather a subordinate relation 
to the spiritual * ' ? — However one may imagine to one-' 
self * * the plan qf Gregory, it soon becomes evident * * 
that an equality between the two ^ ^, although possible 
in the idea, certainly was not so * ^ in reality. Mutual 
independence of the secular and spiritual powers was 
just as chimerical as was the mutual independence of 
the legislative and executive powers, the idol of modem 
times * *• The points of contact were here just as 
many ^ ^, and conflicts must*® become so much the** 
more violent, the oflener the interest of both sides came 
into play therein**. 

But in what manner * ' Gregory wished that relation 

' im (^injfdwn. * icer «8 fcfen will. ^ to result, fcfgcn. * to trans- 
fer oneself, flc^ l^rrfe^en (present conjancti7e). ^ um tin JoMunbctt. 
« to dispose, fc^altcii. "^ nac^ (Butbunfcn. * unb . . . getoorbcn toaten. 
• unter. > » a(fo. ^ « in dlucf fic^t (with genitive), i > mcId^eS aUx wax 
cd (i. e. ta8 Qiti), ^^ fottU fie in ^Ui^tm, obct ^itlmtffx in tttitcrgeorb* 
netcm ^txf)'dlinii gcgcti bte grijiUt^e fie^cn. ^*i^^ benfen. >' to be- 
come evident, in bic '$in%tn faden. ^^imi^d^tn beibrn. >^e8 bo(^ 
gewtg nic^t. >^a(d t^, , . . , bad 3bo( bet nrurrn dtitm, war. >*bet 
t3etii(rund8^unfte warm (ier e6cn fo t^ieU. ^^ imperfect. >>um fo. 
*>jie uic^r bad bctbcrfeitige ^ntereffe ba6(i ind Bpiti Cam. *3 wtc aUx. 
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to be on the whole detcnnined S he has not left us in 
the least doubt*. Not only his expressions but his 
actions give us the answer to it. His principle of the 
subordination of the secular power to the spiritual is 
clear ; only that much ' we may here hold in donbt * 
as to how far * all the consequences of this principle 
may have been clearly developed within him. For it 
was not by any means the intention of Gregory to draw 
all practical consequences from it *, whatever might be 
deduced ' from it theoretically. But that a vast struggle 
was unavoidable with the secular power, he himself 
perceived so distinctly that he accepted • it without 
hesitation ^, as soon as he was firmly seated * ® on the 
papal chair. The dispute about the investiture, which 
he relentlessly carried on with the emperor and ^ with 
but little indulgence towards Philip I. of France, gave 
the signal for it ^ ^ . But perhaps it was not at all this 
dispute itself, but the manner in which it was conducted, 
the tone of superiorily^ which Gregory VII. immediately 
assumed against the princes, and the discipline under 
which he put * * them, that founded , quite naturally • *, 
that subordination of the secular power to the spiritual. 
Kings are sons of the church who are rarely praised 
by their spiritual father, but often bitterly reproached 
and, according to circumstances*^, punished. These 
penalties * ^ are the interdict and the release * ^ of their 

^6e{!immt (abfit tocffte. ^bdru^rr (at rr n\^i ben minbetlen d^veffef 
getaffftt. > nur ba8. * 6f )toeife(n. * in wie frm. ' be im ®Te{)er wettte 
feineStve^S fod(({4 ^^^^ ))raft{f(^ barauS fof^ern. ^ma8 f{(( . . . 
fe(f)frn h'ep. •to accept, begtnnen. *iMn{l%inb. '•0(8 et . . . fi(( 
befefligt (atte. ^^bte ^ofung bajii (the period is to begin with this 
part). <*to pnt, f^tarn. ^'von fr{6fl. ^^tiac^ ^efinben. ••penalty^ 
^trofe. **l?odfagimg. 
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subjects from obedience towards them, that means * there- 
fore — depojntion*. The instruments of keeping ' them 
as well as * the clergy under supervision are the legates 
who, invested^ with unlimited authority^', speak and 
act in the papal name, and who therefore will never 
permit their authority to be infringed upon in the slightest 
degree '. Therefore even if* Gregory VII. did not, as 
yet, formally enunciate and universally put forth the 
principle, for which however his successors laboured, 
of making » even/ throne the fief^ ^ of the papal chair , 
the thing itself was really the same ^ ^ and was even 
made actually to prevail * ' with regard * ' to several 
chief empires. The right of crowning the emperor * *, 
and everything connected therewith, laid the foundation 
for it. Naples and Sicily had been formally received 
from the Norman princes as fiefs of the pope. Over 
the kingdoms of Hungary, of Spain as well as over 
Corsica ^ ^ the proprietary right * * of the pope was al- 
ready being maintained in a direct manner * ^ . The 
emperor as well as the king of France were excommu- 
nicated ^ *, and the first was only received after a pe- 
nance the harshness of which even the pope himself 
allowed*®. Only to William L of England Gregory 
spoke in a softer tone because he knew very well how 
much or how little he could venture. But none, even 
the most distant empire , as far as the rule ' ® of the 

< to vttviti , ((t§(ii. 3 bie '^(6fr|utig. ^ ^u et^afteu. ^ fo mte. ^ to 
invest, t)erfrl^cit. ' 892a((tt)o(ltointticn(eit. ''unb beicti '^lufe^en ba^et 
iiic (twaS i^ergeben tocrbcii barf, ^menn ba^ei anc^. ^)u mac^rti. 
«<>aae Serene )tt ^c^rit. ^^o toat bod^ bit ®a(^e (igcnt(t(4 bicfe(6(. 
^sto make to prevail, gcUetib ma(^en. *3 6ei. ^^ Jlaifeitcbmmd. 
• * fptoif tt6tr (Sorfifa. » « (Sigentl^umSret^t. * ' ft^on getabcju. » » to 
excommiinicato , mit beiii iBami brlegen. i^»o6ci bet l^abj) fcinc 
.t\irte fc(6p eiiidcpanb. 20 ;jvfnfc(^aft. 
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cross extended, remained excluded from his plan. His 
letters are directed to * the kings of Denmark and 
Sweden. Without any hesitation he gives away the 
Russian throne to a son of the grand-duke Demetrius 
and announces * it to his parents. His views were di- 
rected to a union ' of the Greek and Armenian churches ^ . 
Even the wrecks ^ of the churches in Africa did not 
escape him ; a letter concerning their affairs ^, addressed 
to the ruler of Marocco, is one of the most interesting 
in his collection. 

It could not possibly escape Gregory himself, in as 
much as he ascended the papal throne only in a some- 
what mature age ^ that such a mighty* edifice as he ' 
was raising*, could not be cotnpleted by himself. Who 
does not know the resistance which he met with^*, 
overcame ^^ and to which he nevertheless, although 
unsubdued^*, succombed*' in his own^^ person? 
(Chased away * * by Henry IV. he died, as is known * *, 
in exile, A.D. 1085.) But his structure ^ % although** 
through him, was yet not erected * * upon * * him ; it had 
a firmer foundation, the ruling spirit of the age. Little 
as this could rapidly alter *S it was yet possible that 
that edifice might suddenly break down **; it needed but 
resolute architects to carry it on*'. These were not, 

* on. * to announce, mc tben. ^ auf tit SJcrcintgung. * singnlar num- 
ber. B bie Sritmmei. ^ in ((rcn i^ngc(cgcii(ettcn. ^ c8 f cnnte ^regoin 
fe(((T, la n rrfl im tcifrm mann(i(^fn ^Utt inm ^p)l(ii(cn Zffxtn ge^ 
(angtr^ unm5g({i^ entgrl^en. * mighty, gewafttg. *to raise, nti^Un. 
'<>to meet with, finbrti. >^to overcome, brfieg<n. ^*ttngc6rugt. 
>3to snecomb, utitrdirgen. <^fiir fdnr ^^ecfon. ^*to chase awsr, 
Derjagen. > * 6rf aniittit^. ^^^^au. '"locnii a(ci4. i*to erect, ei« 
tt^^Uti. *<^anf (with accuM.), '^ fo raentg M biefcr flatted fi^ antrni 
f cnnte. *>)9(c((ut iufammenfief. >sbtc i(in (i. e. ben ^ati) fcrt^ 
fii^tten. 
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and could not easily be, wanting^. The papal chair, 
filled by election, could not well be occupied by a feeble 
man, because the electors themselves felt that amidst 
those storms, they required men of courage and high 
energy. Gregory formed a school which did not be- 
come extinct ^, and although ' now and then one some- 
what weak wore the tiara *, yet the spirit still lived ^ 
which, in a body like that of the Roman curia^ — or of 
the Boman Senate of old, — was sure to reproduce it- 
self*, /r. L. Heeren. 



IIL-THE FORM OF ESSAYS. 



33. VIRTUE MAKES MAN HAPPY. 

It appears to me very useful for the easier obser- 
vance ' of moral precepts, if we * simplify them, as far 
as it can be done without a sacrifice of truth or muti- 
lation of ideas®. On*° a recent contemplation^* of 
these precepts, the following exposition * * of them pre- 
sented itself*^ to me in*^ so pleasing a manner that 
I felt inclined * ^ to communicate it also to others. 

All that is called virtue and which, if it manifest 
itself*® in actions, is termed duty, may be brought 
under the two points of view ^of the morally best pas- 
sive^ and "o/* the morally best active state^ * ' . Of these 

1 to be wanting, fe^Un (with the preposit. „an'0> ^^^ become ex- 
tinct, au8P(r6en. ^weitn aud(. ^bie 3:iaia er^idt. ^fo (e6te bri 
®ci{i bo(^ foit ^ ^^ erjeugcn mu§te. 

'' iBffoIgung. "man. "idea,, ^egriff. »«6ei. » » @f (epBctrad^s 
tunfl. ^^Darfifffuna. »>(eu<5tete . . . fin. »^auf. »* to feel in- 
clined, geneigt weiben. ^®to manifest oneself, f[<( augcrn. ^^ state, 
3uf)^nb. 
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two substances *, action and passion *, is our life com* 
posed 3, indeed our whole being ^y our existence ^, in as 
far as we perceive it — and only thus far have we to 
consider it. We are affected ^ by something, and we 
act. Changes are produced within us, which we feel ' ; 
or we produce changes and are conscious of our activity. 
From this arise two chief kinds ^ of virtues : a suffer- 
ing ° and a benevolent one'^. Contentment with our 
fate seems to me to be the first, — benevolence ^ ^ and 
doing good*^, the second. From these two qualities 
in their greatest extent and taken together, human vir- 
tues appear to me to flow * ^ as from their first source. 
In bearing * * the evil and in the promotion * ^ of what 
is good**', all human duties seem to me to meet*' 
as in their extreme points**. If I were permitted*' 
to make use * ® of a somewhat antiquated, and in several 
respects improper division of duties, I should say that 
the former • * designated the substance ' * of our duties 
to God, and the latter *3 the tenour** of our duties 
towards mankind. 

Regarding our duties towards God • *, and considering 
that we cannot, properly speaking * ®, act * ^ upon Him, our 
rule of life is simple. All that can be demanded of us is 
a sentiment * *, a conduct * ^* in accordance ^ • with the 
best, the purest notions of God. But these notions tell us 

* au^ biefen Oeibcii Sac^cn. ^ ^(uit uitb I'eiben. ^ to compose, ju^ 
fammcuff^en. * SSefen. * (£cin. ® to affect, afficiren. ^ ciii^jititen. 
B chief kind, .(^auptatt. 'saffering, (cibenb. < ^ benevolent , weifU 
tfratig. * « 'Bo((n>oaeit. ^ ^ ©utt^atidCeit. * ^ (er^ufltegeii. ^ * iii (rr^ 
tiagmig. ^'^in ^^cfcTberuiig. ^^M C»)utett. ^ ^ jufammenjulaufen. 
*^a(S in ben U^ten (^nb^unften. ^^ present conditional of biitfrn. 
20 to make use, ftd^ fcebicntn. **ba6 (^rfiere. *»3n6e9nff. «» baS 
§lnbete. ^4 j^^^gyijif, ^Mn $lfefi*t ®ottc8. ^^zi^mW^. a'wiiftn. 
a^dJcfinnung. "^^ftraflcn. »<>nj« fte . . . gemag finb. 
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that all the peculiarities of our nature or of our cir- 
cumstances, and all the changes that are produced in 
both S have their ultimate^ origin^ in God; and that 
everything that * he does and permits '^ is on the whole 
the best possible^. Tranquillization ^ of mind* there- 
fore • over the unpleasant * ® that we feel and yet can- 
not remove * * is the greatest , or rather the only wor^ 
ship ^ * which we are able to offer * ^ to God, because 
by so doing * * we declare our conviction of his good- 
ness and wisdom. 

And also what remains within ^ ^ this vast domain * '* 
of things which, quite independent of ourselves, are 
determined by innate ^ ^ qualities * * of our bodily and 
spiritual nature or by ^ * the relations * ® and changes in 
the course of the world**, — what is there left for us 
to do within tliis circle * ' ? If we suppose * ' that we 
really cannot alter anything in the matter*^, there is 
but one business left us** — that is**, to maintain our 
nature erect *^ as much as we are able; to permit the 
active to be suppressed * * as little as possible by the 
passive ; to defend our freedom, according to our ability, 
against that which limits * ® that freedom. And through 
what else is this to be attained, if not ^ ^ by composure, 
patience, a tranquil spirit, peace of mind **, or by what- 

» lit in 6<ibf n t^otgc^cn. * ultimate, If|t. * Urf^itung. * waS, * to 
permit, ^ulaffcn. <^baS mbgHc^ $cfie. ^^(tu^tdung. ^mind, ®h 
mutff. *a(fo. ^^6ei Urn Unangene(mcn. ^ ^ megfc^affen. ^^^tx^ 
tt}xun^. i^baT^ubringcn i»erm'6gen. ^^ inbem wit baburd^. ^^itt. 
i« domain,, f&t^ixt ^^ innate, angefiorcti. ^ Equality, ^ef^afcn^eit. 
i^^tUTd^. *orelaUon, ^tx^lini^. *^U^ Semaufd. »> circle, 8c« 
iirC. *' ttorauegcfeftt. *^ babei. *>^ fo if) nut . . . un^ fibiig gcloffrti. 
s^bieS. *^ba6(i aufre((t ju cr^alten. *"untetbru<fen ^u (affen. *^to 
limit, €inf(^tanCett. >.<^unb wobucc^ i% bi(d anbeiS ju ^ii^tn, a«. 
3 1 ®rmitt^6iul^e. 

13 
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ever name we may call that which * distinguishes * the 
more elevated ^, nobler men in an inactive state and 
particulariy in saffenBg? 

On the other side, all moral good in our actions* 
has reference to benevolence. To love '^y to like to see ^ 
the happiness ^ of all sentient * beings according to the 
measure* of their connexion with us, to desire and to 
promote it^^, that is the foundation**, or the sum 
total **, of all legitimate, good and heroic actions. 

Many duties arise from a mixture and union of 
both virtues. Thus circumstanced, we must bear, we 
must act; — the impression of evil upon our minds must 
be arrested, and the good must be effected at the same 
time * '. Indeed * ^, those actions which are to show to 
us the true impress of genuine virtue must combine 
within themselves * ^ both the suffering and the active 
goodness. We demand * ^ to see saerifices wherever we 
are to ' ^ admire great virtues. But every sacrifice pre- 
supposes * * a resigned endurance of a pain connected 
with tranquillity of mind ^^. If in the hour of danger, 
this equanimity, this contentment, should forsake*® the 
hero, he would, through the tumult** of vexatious or 
painful * * feelings be deprived * ^ of his prudence * ^ and 



< obei mic man baS ntnntn toiS, ma9. ^ to distingtiish, untcrfi^ftbni. 
^ bie uor^9(i(^(ien. * im ^anbrlti. * infinitive. ^ gcrne fr((n. "* &luds 
{clidtdt. * sentient, cmpfinbcttK ^naif Ma^^ibt. ><^6c^(Tcn uitb 
6cr6tb(nt. '>®runb. ^>@umme. ^^ed mug Ubti txita^tn, unb rd 
mu% dc^attbrU;— bcm (imtxvidt . . . tttu§ ^tfituni, unb ®utcS mug ^u* 
gUii^ htmixtt totiUn. *^ia. ,>smitfTen ... in [\^ nminiscn. <*i}(r« 
Ungcn. ' ^ f ottcn. > ^ to presuppose, tootaudfr^en. ^ * cine gf (affenc, 
mit ®cniitt(<ru(e toctbunbenc drttagung (iucd ^d^mcijcS. *<* the pre- 
sent conditionBl of onfafTcn. >^^ttfitt(c. ** painful, ongfUU^. >'to 
deprive, hnaubtn. ^^ !8efonnen(eit. 
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impeded * in * the execntkm of his nnivenally useful ' 
work *. 

Just in the same manner * the virtue of moderation 
is created. Desire ' when it has arrived ^ at * enjoy-* 
ment wishes " to go ever farther in the enjoyment. 
Moderation * ^ ceases ^ * at the point of satisfaction in- 
dicated by the understanding**, — even though desire 
yet continue, and hence on the termination*' of plea- 
sure an annoying void is to be expected **, The more 
composedly man bears the unpleasant, the more easily 
will be moderate himsdf in the pursuit of pleasure. 

All that in sickness, or in such cases of misfortune * '^ 
as * ® act upon the mind like diseases, can be demanded 
as a duty, is patience. Everything by which a superior 
excellence of the mind is therein*^ made manifest, is 
cheerfvbiets * * which is but a higher degree of patience. 

The duty of industry in labour * ^ is nothing else 
than a union * • of patience with benevolence • * r — with 
steadfastness, by which we** bear an unpleasant*' 
sensation, — fatigue, — and with fidelity by which we 
apply * ^ our energies to useful purposes. 

Generosity, forgiveness, of offences, perilous defence 
of country, all these severe and heroic virtues are va- 
lued*^ higher than others only** because, in them, 
those two principal features, or components, of virtue 

>to impede, tocr(inbmt. 'an. 'nnivemlly usefal, gcmcintifi({g. 
4 work, Serf. * e6eti fo. * bU QegieTbc. ^ to arriye, gdaitftcn (pre- 
sent tenee). 'sum. ^wiff. ^*bie SXagigtttig. '^to cease, aufs 
(Bvcit. >*ici bcm, Don bcm Sctflanbe ongcgeiencii $unfte bet 9e« 
ftlcbiflttng. V'Sci Snbigung. ^^ya nioaitcn flc^t. incase of mis- 
fertone, UMgludEftfaa. « "^ bk. < ? ba6e<. < • $i(it(rfcit. « » lei ber 9lrBeit 
'0 Set(inbiui0. * ^ mit bet SBo^ft^tigfeit. " man. '« unpleasant, 
wMt^iiil* '^loomit man ...anwenbet. '*to ralne, fl^&ten. **nttt 
be§wegen. 

IS* 
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are displayed^ at the same time*, and in' a more 
evident ^ manner. He who does good to an enemy 
must bear " a wrong inflicted upon him ^ with equani- 
mity ^ andy at the same time, practice ^ an act of bene- 
volence. He who hazards for others his repose, his 
health and his life, must at once ^ know how to kindle * ^ 
his love for ^ ^ the good which it is intended to pro- 
mote * * and to moderate his abhorrence of ^ ' the evil * ^ 
to which he exposes himself. 

And if this be ^ ^ so, if contentment and benef>olenee 
constitute * ^ the two chief pillars of virtuous sentimoits 
and the sources of virtuous motives: it is clear even 
without prolixity of proof *' that virtue renders mm 
happy f and why it renders him happy. Serenity * * and 
love are just as much to be considered ^^ as the two 
principal kinds of a happy state, as of dutiful sentiments. 

AH pleasure is likewise either active or passive*^. 
Active pleasure is love ; the passive has no other name 
but that*^ of the pleasure itself; but in relation** to 
the disposition of the mind * ' it is distinct * ^ from 
contentment only in degree**. 

Life cannot * ° be otherwise enjoyed except * ' either 
by means of** pleasant sensations or by pleasant occu- 
pations. — The former * ° depend in part on the nature 
of the objects acting upon us'^, on our senses, on'* 

■ _ — 

1 to be displayed, fi(( ^eigeit. . ' lu^Ui^. ^ auf. * evident, beutH4- 
^ertiagen. ^ein i^m angctl^atteS Ue^d. ^ ®e(affen(eft. M(itn. ^^u^ 
g(ci(^. ><^itt cntflammen. ^^Qit^tn. ^*htfixUxn mid. ^'gegrn. 
i^bae UebeL ^'to be, ftt^ Dor^alten. ^^audmac^n. >^au(^ o^ne 
ivett^aufise 9(»etfe. ^^^tittxUiU ^"finb thtn fo gut . . . an^ufe^en* 
sotfiatig obet leibenb. >'brn 9iamn. **in ^Sfid^t (or ^infid^t). 
^'(^(tttttt^fiflimmung. ^^ untetfc^lebcn. **nur bem ®iabcna(^. *'mait 
faim fdn Srtfti. «'a(«. "buwIJ. »»i«ne, '^We ftjtif nt^S mixttn. 
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our innate disposition * . Hence this part of our con- 
dition is not in our power: it must be waited for*, 
enjoyed or borne. But patience, contentment, which is 
a result ' of reflexion ^, the looking up to '^ God and 
providence, in short, all that' I have palled passive 
virtue works ^ designedly * to bring the condition of the 
mind nearer to the involuntary ^ condition of pleasure 
or desire^* (as far as this can be done). The patient 
sick person ^^ has not the sensations of the healthy: 
but he is endeavouring to render his condition of mind 
somewhat more similmr to that of one in health * *. The 
resigned but noble poor man*^ does not, it is true, 
enjoy * * the comforts of the wealthy * • : but he will 
exert himself to produce * * in his mind some of the 
tranquillity and contentment which are the only ad- 
vantage of a petson blessed with the goods of life * '' . 

Patience then ^ ' labours to procure hap^i^iness ^ ^ 
although incapable of completely attaining •• it, if** 
the unfavorable influence of external causes does not 
cease. But love and benevolence do * * still more : they 
are immediate enjoyment; they are joy combined with 
activity. 

Pleasure in*' inanimate things remains mere sen- 
sation ; and is therefore called, if it be enjoyed without 
measure and limit • *, or if it prevent useful activity, 
voluptuousness. Pleasure in mankind * ^ which is called 

> (Stimmung. ^to wait for, enoattcn. ^gotge. * reflexion, 9ladjs 
benCen. *bad ^uffe^en auf. ^^atted biefcs, ma8. ^arSeitet barauf 
(in * mit »orfafe. » involuntary, uittDiaffttlidJ. » » 9wfl. * » bet . . . 
ilranfe. »»bem einefl gefunben. .**ber griaffenc eb(e 9lrmf. **fntiire 
tense. ^^beS 9So(((a6rnbcn. ^^^^u Wmitfcn. ^Uint^ mit mM^^ 
g&tern grfegneten li^(6end. ^•aCfe. ^^^ai^iict auf bie ©liictfengteit 
(o«. *®5tt enei(^fn. 2»n>cnii nfdjt. **tfngtilar. ^^m. *^31«t. 
*^an SRenf(^en. 
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love always paases ^ into adibns and is not to be en- 
joyed without such. These are either actions* of the 
thinking understanding, as in reference to interconrse ', 
in conversation *, in the communication of ideas ^ : or 
they are actions of the heart, as with benefits Tendered 
cur with services performed '. In all the manifestations ^ 
of love, the satis&ction ^, which every being experiences, 
which is active in accordance with its nature, is con- 
nected * with the pleasant impression which some charm- 
ing object produces on our sensation. 

The revengeful * ®, the envious, the malicious * *, the 
widced person** hate: hence they suffer. There are*' 
people in existence * * who cause * * them * ^ extreme * ^ 
annoyance * * : therefore they are not happy. 

The indolent person** who does nothing for other 
people**, and the miser who spends nothing for them, 
love not and hate not Hence they are void of** 
pleasure: they certainly are less happy than if they 
loved or were spending** their money and their ener- 
gies in rendering happy the beloved*'. 

Let us place in opposition to each other**, gentle- 
ness to anger *^, resignation in the will of providence 
to murmuring or despairing impatience * *, kindness 
to * ^ malice : and we * * shall find that even the name 

1 to pass, fi6rTQe(rn. *rnt»cb(r flnb bird ^atiHungcn. *m{e Mm 
Umgange. ^im ©cfpiSc^c. 'idea, (S^etantr. ^toit Ui moicfrnen 
SBo((t^aUti tUx M gefrijicten Dieuflcn. ^ muiifestation, 9l«u§;niag. 
^ IBcfcicbignng. *to oonnoct, verfiinbett. ^^revengeftd, lac^dieitg (to 
be used as an a4J9Ctiv9 mManiwe, as well as the following). < * ma- 
licious, f(^abcnfiro(. i^n ^fcioiiM- **e8 finb. *«8Nenf(^cn i>oc» 
(anbnt. *^rncgen. *'in i^nctt. ^^ extreme, augcrfl. '*Serbta§. 
*>bn %a\x{t. *<>Wcnf<|<n. **recr an. **(o spend, aaftoenbrn. 
*' ba« <Bclie6tc glfitfUi^ ^u madden. >« man f«(}C . . . grgettttStr. ** €anfit« 
mut(bem3orn. * ^^a/ive with definite article. >'' definite article. **Mail. 
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of the iaet mentioned qutnties * includes * something ^ 
disaj^eable *, something auguring misfortune '• Ob- 
serving * the conditions of mind ' themselves, we * shall 
discover yet more distinctly, that indisposition is a com- 
ponent part of the morallj vrorse", and that on the 
other hand^* a disposition^^ for cheerfulness or di* 
minished vexation must be presupposed with the bet- 
ter ^ * (conditions of the mind). 

The offence kindling vengeance^' must necessarily 
first** have bitterly mortified * * the angry one, — that** 
whicfa is generously for^ven can have troubled*^ but 
little the mind of the placable man**. 

In the patient endurance * * of adverse fate a con- 
solation and a source of joy always at the same time 
lies hidden or is therein * * presupposed. If patience 
arise, as it in such a case** may arise most easily 
and be most securely maintained through submission 
to the ordinances * * of a divine ruler of the world : 
there * * is necessarily combined * * therewith the hope 
of a better future which is assured to us through the 
existence of that very God** to whom we offer our 
patience in sacrifice. But even though such equanimity 
be but the consequence * * of a courageous resolution, 



* ber (ettem digcnfc^aftrn. * to inclnde , in ft(( f<((ie§(n. ' f<(on 
ctwas. 4 9)efbde§(i(^c$. ^unb Ung(ii(tivdff(id(nb(8. *6ci ^roba£(« 
tung. ^ condition of mind, ®ciniit($iu{)anb. ^ man. * bo§ oon brn 
woca(lf<l^ fi^frc^tem Unlufl dn SrPanbt^eU fd. i^^ingegen. ^'<Stim» 
mwn^. ^*(d ben 6t^ent voranSgrfr^t metbe. ^*n)dc|( 3vt9t4i4<fnt» 
flaumtt. 1^)11001. ''to mortify, franfcn. '*b{c (i.e. Sdlibi^itng). 
1 T to trouble, bcNimt^igrn. > > bcS Sctrd^NU^en. t^^magnnd. *«ba» 
6d. *'b«nn. **^nx^ bie UntcmcTfitng itntef bit Pgungen. '^'f^. 
s^ to combine, ve^^inben. ?*fben bed 6^oit<«. ** ifi abec biefe &f 
laffen^dt att(( nw bie gotge (lee Gr. § 99d). 
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— the soul's strength summoned up * to resist evil *, — 
even of ambition which will not permit us to detect it 
in any unbecoming pusillanimity ' in times of suffering: 
this no doubt does not afford any immediate ground of 
consolation^, opens no fresh '^ source of pleasant ideas; 
but it nevertheless diminishes the impression and the 
power of the evil; it resists* the melancholy^ fanati- 
cism of an imagination grown morbid*, a disease of 
the mind which is often worse than the misfortune by 
which it. was produced^. ' 

What is evidently visible in ^ ® great crimes, is found 
to be present * * with * * most immoral actions, according 
to the degrees, of their blackness and heinousness*'. 
There *^ is reigning^* in the soul, at^* the moment 
they are committed * % one of the passions which spring ^* 
from vexation, and are nothing else but varieties^* of 
the universal passion of sensual displeasure**. 

Can there be present in the mind of the murderer, 
at the moment when he reserves upon homicide or is 
accomplishing** it, any disposition to cheerfulness**? 
Must we * ^ not believe that his spirit is just as dark 
and melancholy . as his miens appear * ^ terrible and 
wild? On the other hand, has ever any benevolent, 
noble, just action been performed** without a silent 
sniile upon the countenance of the virtuous man already 

* bcT aiifge6otencn ^ecUnfraft. ^ totX^t brm Uc6et wtberflf^t. * bei 
(nnen unanfianbigen JKeimiiut^ . . . miQ Wi fit^ Mdtn (affeti. ^fo 
gic6t bted jmat unmtttclbar feinett <S)runb bed Xtofled. Afresh, iten. 
^^to resist,. »e(ten (with dative). "^ melaDchoIy, ttautig. ''ctiicr nits 
Iait($ptif(( getvorbeiKit dinSilbunoSftaft. ^ to produce, er^eugen. ^<*6et. 
» » Pnbct ftd^. » 2 eei. 1 3 9l6f*f uU^feit » ^a. » * to reign, Jetrf(^en. 

* • in. » ^ ba man jte fcege^t. * « ^erflammen. * » variety, ^Batt. *• Wxi^ 
ritfl. >vto accomplish, tooaaiel^en. >»eine gtimmnnfl ©on %i6W^U{t 
« ^ man. « * aiiSfc Jen. « » i^ auf b« anbent ©eitc je . . . au^dcitit wwbtti. 
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expressiDg the pleasure and the satisfaction which were 
at that moment animating his soul * ? (ch. j\ E.). More- 
over *, how could in moments when our thoughts are but 
filled with what is good ^, when we feel that which is 
good in other men * (without which it would not be 
possible to be benevolent towards them), wh^i we per- 
ceive the good in our own actions ' and foresee it in 
their consequences®, when we intend and produce the 
gooa% — ^how could other than pleasant sensations abide 
m the soul ^ ? 

If we therefore should succeed ® in causing the self- 
activity of our reason, which intentionally tries to effect 
contentment with inanimate, and love towards animate 
nature, to gain the upper hand over the involuntary 
impressions from without and within, through which our 
condition grows painful, the objects vexatious to us, 
mankind hateful, and through which we therefore gra- 
dually become wicked * ®: would not this very exertion * * 
by which we, according to the confession of all, pro- 
mote virtue in us, necessarily bring us at the same time 
nearer to happiness? 

I perceive indeed that the above division of virtues, 

^ c(ne ba§ ft^on tin iliCTed Sad^cdt ... bit fein ^nnereS in biefem 3tits 
ptmUt Mthttn, audgebiiitft ^attt. ^au(^. ^roo man nut Ghtted in 
(S^ebanfen (at. * <&ute6 an anbern ^enfc^en em^finbet. ^ ®uted in 
feinCT eignen <&anb(ung gtma^r mtTb. >nnb in beren gcigen Dotatt6« 
fie^t. "* ®ttt(8 win unb (etDorbtingt. > btt <See(( beirao^nrn. ^pre- 
9ent eandiUonal of gelingen. '^bag ubec bit unwiflrittiic^en ikms 
briitfe von vax^tn unb innen , burd^ wdc^e unfet Buftanb fc^ntCTj^aft/ 
bie ^egenfllinbe and t^etbrie^Itd^ ^ bie 9Renf<(en Dttf^agt / unb locbiurcQ 
toir aifc na4 unb nac^ GoS^afr raetben, bie (^elbflt^atigfeit . unfrvei 
^crnunft^ vod^t 3ufrieben(eit mit bet (eSiofen unb ^iebe gegen bie 
(cbenbige 9{atUT ootfa^fi^ iu bewitfen fuc^t^ bie Dbet^anb geraiinne. 
1 1 mugtc nfci^t eben biefe ^emii^ung. 
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on which the sabsequent meditations are grounded, can* 
not serve as a foundaii<Mi for a systematic treatise * on 
virtues. It is one of the many points of view under 
which morality shows itself when we consider indivi* 
dual men and special cases*. Nevertheless', it is not 
useless to collect also these limited points of view: 
partly, because their complete enumeration, if ^ that be 
possible, will at some future* time permit us to pro- 
nounce a more correct jufl^pnent * on ' the sole stand- 
ing-point whence * we can survey * all our duties aad 
in their entire connexion, — partly, because also every 
individual and limited point of view is ever eminendy 
instructive* <^ to * * those people * * with whose nature and 
position it specially*' harmonizes. 

As to myself**, fbr*^ instance, I derive both t 
tranquillizing evidence and an encouraging force from 
the idea * ® that my duties unite * ' in two great pre* 
cepts, — not to allow myself to be weighed down * * by 
the evil that presses upon me, and unweariedly * * to 
work, with however limited powers*^, for the pro* 
motion of what is good * *. 



> 916(atib(tiiid. *6d bee Setrad^tung ciN^elnec Vlmf^m aab Bcfi 
bftct ^Sfle. ' bcffoititiseaiJ^tct. ^ wofcni. *betdnfl. *to pronomiee 
jadgment, tttt(ci(ai. ^ fiber, ^von toe aad. *iictfe(ra» *®I(^ 
fei<l^. > 1 fitc. 1 * ncnf^cti. > ' inSbtfonbrn. * * fat ttti^. ^ * ^um. 
^*^at bee Grbasfe fo»o(( rinc bctn^tgenbe tfoibai^, M tbn nU| 
cnntinteinbe Slxaft. ''to unite, fid^ DCTdneti. > * nkbt rbai|(ea 3a 
(affcti. I'tinerntubet. '*fei cS mit nod^ fo dtigcf^iiSiiftcn ilrS^ca. 
''oa bcr Qe^cbcnmg beS (Bstm. 
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34.' ON SLEEP*. 

^Bietwed ie the man who invented shepf^ aaid the 
faithful* squire^ of the incomparable knight of La 
Manoha, as *, after a laborious * day on which the total 
defeat of his master had robbed him of the last hope 
of® an earldom or governorship and, what caused him 
perhaps still more pain^, after so scanty a repast not 
usual even among the knight-errantry *, he had stretched 
out his limbs undw the canopy * of heaven, and was soon 
after awakened * * by the knight out of his first sweet 
sleep with the strange request * * to castigate * * himselfi 
in order to disenchant * ' his Dulcinea. ^j4s long as lam 
asleep * ^/ was Sancho Pansa's answer, *^as long as I am 
sleeping y neither hope nor fear trouble ^^ wie, neither 
labour nor renown * *; sleep * ^ is the mantle that covers^ * 
all thoughts and cares of man; it appeases < * hunger and 
quenches*^ thirst^; its gentle glow^^ earpeh** frost; 
its cool breath** moderates** heat; sleep is the coin 
universal*^ with which we purchase every ware; it is 
the balance which makes equal the shepherd and the 
kmgy the block-head * ^ and the unse man*^. The only 
unpleasant circumstance with sleep ** isy as I have been 
told*^, its resemblance to death: a dead body and a 
sleeping person are scarcely to be distinguished,^ 

* tt6er bra @c^(af. * faiibfnl, getrra. * €(l^atbta|»|^(. ^ M er. 
»laborioiu, ittii^ffCtg. *auf, "^ toa% i(tit Dirtiest nod^ lor(et tM- 
* (d bet ineitbtn diitterfc^aft. •canopy, ^tdt. ><» to awaken, 
erwac^rtt. * * dlNmut^ujid. ^*g(i§e(n. < ' ^u rat^aubrni. <<fo (ange 
(»afS* nnderstood) idf f(((afe. ''to trouble » brfummcni (the singu- 
lar to U used, see Gr. f 291 and Ofo.)- ^* fKu^m. *''bcc @c((af. 
>*to coTcr, 5ubetfrn. **to appease, fiiflkn. *®to quench, (Bfd^eit. 
sijfraer. >*to expel, vetttditii. *'{>au($. *< to moderate, (in* 
bcni. ''UniDerfalmfin^. >*^iiiiimfopf. ^^ben Seifcii. **Bdai 
@(((afc. *' wic i(ft mix ^aU fagcn (affeti. 
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Truly, a deep sense lies * in thin eulogium * which 
the honest Sanclio Pansa pronounces on sleep ' ; it is 
a text which, in a few words, comprises « everything 
that may be said. about it ^. "'Blessed be he^ who in- 
vented sleep !^ In fact % we cannot sufficiently thank 
nature for the benefit* whidi she conferred upon^ us, 
when she made the invention which we call sleep. Gol- 
den sleep, balm.of lifel Most faithful friend of humanity! 
What is to be compared with thee, what should we 
be*^ widiout thee? Sancho Pansa knew well what he I 
said as he, by ^ * the words Hn sleep neither hope nor 
fear trouble me^' placed * * the former far above hope 
and even considered it as a merit of it ^ ^ that it frees * ^ 
us from this as well as from fear*^. One writer has 
copied it from the other ^^, one poet has sung it after 
the other ^ ^ that it is hope alone which renders * * life 
bearable to us; that she is * * the balsam through which 
nature heals every wound * ^, and raises us to new 
strength when despair is threatening to crush us. Sancho 
Pansa is not of this opinion, and we must at all events 
thus far grant him to be in the right**, when he be- 
lieves that * ', however beneficent * ' hope may be, though 
in most cases merely reposing upon deception*^, sleep 

^(6 Ucgt n)a(;tUc^. ^So^rebe. ^^em 8(((afe \iiii, ^to comprise, 
j^egveifen. ^ wad fid^ baritbec fagen Id§t. ^ not translated. ? in bet 
£^at. ^S^o^U^at. > to confer upon , ecjetgen. ^^fregtnt eotuU- 
Uonal of »f(in\ ^'mit. ^^to place, fc^en. ^^nnb ed i^nt fogai 
lum S^erbienil ante<(nete. ^^ to free, befceien. ^'von Hx (i. e. ber 
4»offiittiig) fewo^I a(8 Don bet ^utc^t. ^^(at td bem anbem na^ 
gcfc^kben. * ^ bem anbetn nac^grfungeti. * * ba§ bit ^cffhung aUdn 
. , . nta((e. *^ present conjanctiTe. *^aUe Sunben. ^M(m n?cnig« 
^nd bttTin fltet^t grben. ^> ba§ ^when he believes" remains nntrans- 
lated). ssfo wo^U^atig aud^. *«bic me^tcnt^cUd auf 2:auf((ttng U» 
nt^enbe ^offnung. 
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notwithstanding S nerer deceiving us*, is a far greater 
gift of nature. 

As long as we hope, we make plans and they, not 
less than the dangers we fear, disquiet us. However, 
in order to be just, it must not be forgotten that, far 
in advance ', before any happiness * has actually fallen 
to our share '^, hope permits us to enjoy the same, and 
by that means ^ increases ^ as it appears, each pleasant 
sensation, if not in its intensity, yet in its duration. 
But on the other side, enjoyment unfortunately loses in 
intensity what it would have gained in duration ; a long 
hoped for happiness does not afford such enjoyment as 
one which comes unexpected " ; the foretaste of hope 
stands in close ^ relation * ® to the tastelessness of the 
possession ; and what hope has paid us in advance * *■ 
must * * be deducted with heavy interest * ' from the 
enjoyment of happiness itself. 

It is certainly ^^ not the finest, but it is a deeply 
rooted * ^ trait * * of the human heart that the goods of 
life which we really possess have little value for us and 
that we, to our torment, do them justice only * ^ when 
we have lost them ; the happiness secured * * gives us 
little pleasure, but the feeling of the lost * ^ grieveously 
pains us. In this manner ^ ^, our life would indeed * * 
be a perpetual alternation between a joyless and a pain- 
ful state , and nature certainly * • owed * ' us a small 

1 bod^. ' bci und nit betrfidt. ^ (angc Dormer. * hgenb (in ®ttt<f . 
»to fall to one's share, ^u Zitii ivetben (present tense). *babuT4< 
7 to increase, Detmc^ren. * aU (in uneneatteted. * close, genau. 
1 <* $(r(a(tn{§. ^'to pay in advance, t}Otaud)a^((n. '^bad mtt§. 
*»mU f^meten Qin^tn, •^frcitidj. '•rooted, eingewurscft. ^•Swd. 
i^i^mn nur aiSbann (S^mc^tidTtit miberfa^ten taffcn. ''baS cr^altene 
®(&<e. »»be« »et(orencn. »«>fo. »«olfo. "»o(. " to owe, fd^uU 
big ffin. 
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antidote against this cancer * gnawing at our life's hap- 
piness. This antidote consists of two medioinefl acting 
in opposite modes *. This is one of the many remarkable, 
one might almost say> ingenious ' institutes ^ of nature, 
by which ^ she endeavours *, as much as possible, to 
mitigate^ the inevitable evil, and which we* scarcely 
view * with the attrition they deserve. Good and evil 
are scattered over the path of our life, like * ^ the whole- 
some and poisonous herbs, the odoriferous and stinking 
flowers of the field, but, alas I not in equal proportions^ '; 
moreover, both of them do not, to our injury, operate ^ * 
in a like manner. The evil that happens * ' to us pains 
us during its entire duration; tooth-ache continuing for 
months * ' does not lose any of its intensity * *, and the 
blind per^n never accustoms himself to the loss of 
light. But this is not all. Before we actually experience 
the evil^*, it already tortures us; a powerful impulse 
which nature was obliged to fix in our hearts for*^ 
our preservation and protection * * from the dangers 
surrounding us ^ ^, fear ^ ^, calls forth the evil from out 
of the night of the future, creating a spectre * * which 
does not torment us the less because it is, as yet, a 
chimera**. 

With the little good which in this Kfe falls to our 
share, it is just the reverse*^. In the first moment 

1 JlteBe. 'bie auf entgegengefe^te 9(rt tvirfnt. 'ingenions, f!ntitd((. 
4 institute, (liniii^tung. ^ tootuic^. * to endeavour, fu(^n. ^ )u (iiK 
bent. *man. «to view, (eUa^tcn. i^^gUic^ (with </a<nw). i>ia 
g((i(^m $ei^(iftni{ft. ^^ou^ iviifen Uxlt 5u unfecm ©d^ben. ^'to 
happen, tt}ibetfa(^ren. ^^ SRonate (ang an(a(tenb( 3A(nf<^nier}rti. 
i>®taTte. ^^tiit bad ^Sfe m% toicfli^ toiberfd^tt. ^^^m* *^^^ 
tDattttttg. '* t}OT ben unS umgcbenbeti (9efa(ren. *<^bic 9uc(^t. 
'>uttb eifd^afft P(^ eitt Oefpciif}. >>eiii Unbing. ^'oet^alt t% ^ 
griabe itstigefe^rt. 
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alone do we derive ' any eijoyment from it ' which, 
according to its nature, cannot last long; the greatest 
sensual pleasure soon degenerates ^ into satiety * ; the 
sight of some great, unattainable" good embitters the 
taste of what® we really possess, and the Lord of the 
fioman empire, the dictator JuHum Cesar ^ felt himself 
unhappy because he was not permitted to have himself 
called ^ king, or, if we may beUeve Suetonius, because 
he had lost his hair. Yet a still worse * circumstance 
is it^ that the happiness, scarcely perceived by us*<* 
as long as it was in our possession, becomes a true 
torment to us when we have lost it. Whoever * < has 
faUen down *■ * from the summit * ^ of the wheel of for- 
tune * ^ suffers much more than if he had never found 
himself there, and the happiest condition of mankind, 
the rustic state ^ ", seems ' ® a galley to him * ^ who has 
been living at court ' * ; a tranquil healthy old age has 
no charms for us, because we cannot forget the joys 
and sports of our youth. 

The book on * ® the income * ® of our lives would 
then present ^^ the following very disadvantageous ba- 
lance * * ; misfortune does not only torment us as long 
as it lasts, but a long time beforehand * ^ through fear ; 
happiness gives us little enjoyment in the present mo- 
ment** and tortures us yet a long time afterwards ^ ^ 
when we miss it. In order to incline** the balance 

^ffobtn. ^baoon. * to degenerate, audatttn. ^Uebetbnt§. ^un- 
attainable, ttticmi^^ar. * an bcm, maS. ^netincn tafTtn. * bad, 
f4^1itttin. •bet. ^<^mcl(((S rait (aunt bemetCten. ^*m(t. '^ to fall 
down, (etabpuv)eit. ^'®{^fa. ^^ wheel of fortnne, ®(u(fdtab. ^'ber 
^auetnflanb. * * to seem , bitnfcn. > ^ bent. ^ ^ am <&ofe. * • ubct. 
>o income, (finna^mt (plural to be used). >*gabe a(fo. '''Man). 
*3(angc verl^cr. **in bet ^egenmatt. *'no(( (ange nac^^et. 
'^^tt mad^cit. 
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somewhat more in our favour*, nature therefore had, 
in reference to misfortune*, yet to dispose' of the 
subsequent time ' and with regard to happiness ^, of ^ 
the past ^ ; and this she did in a manner certainly de- 
serving • of our gratitude. The recollection of misfor^ 
tunes overcome^ is a most pleasant sensation, and the 
hope of * ® a prospective * * happiness is commonly worth 
more than the happiness itself. The first feeling of 
health after a severe illness is an enjoyment of which 
no one can form a conception * * who never was ill; 
the lively sense * ' of a great danger successfully sur- 
mounted * *, perhaps abundantly compensates us for * ' 
what fear caused ^ ^* us to sufier; and repose, which in 
itself is nothing, becomes after exhausting exertions * ' 
a real good * * . Hope blesses us by possessions *■ ' 
which perhaps never will fall to our share ; it magnifies 
or prolongs the happiness which is actually * ® conferred 
upon us * * ; it protects us from despair and despon- 
dency * * and shows us the future in a rose-coloured * ' 
light. Hence * * time diminishes • • both • ®, happiness 
and misfortune, but in opposite ways*', and from the 
past, the present and the subsequent time there arise 
the two following opposite sequences * ' : with re^rd to 



*ftuntliger fiit un8. *fccfm (in reference to) Ung(u(fe. ^ju t^etfugnt. 
^ iibct bie na((fo(genb( Qtit. ^ bcim (Biudt. ^ubtt. 'past, ocrs 
gangen. > tte adetttngd . . . toetbient. * an ubetflanbened Unglficf . > ^ auf. 
^ > prospectire, 6ebot{l((enb. * * to fonn a conception, f|(( eiitca Srgdff 
ma^en. * ^ ^otfledung. ^ * bie mir ^iudlidi ii^etflanben (a6cn. < * er« 
fe|t bkSei^t tti^lid^. i<^to cans^, taffen. ^''nac^ ermatteitbec An* 
fltengung. ^^ tin waited ®ttt. *« possession, (gut. *<* mirflii^. 
'^njiberfd^tt. ** SWut^toflgfeit. " rose-coloured, tofenfartig. «^alfe. 
>*to diminish, toertitinbcTn. **Scibcd. *'auf entgegengefette iHrt. 
**fo(genbe jtoei <ntgrgengefe|}ttn 9i(i(enfo(geti. 
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happiness * the. sweet f<Hretaste of hope, a tolerable * 
present time ' an<} the painful privation ^ of a good 
hitherto little esteemed * ; in reference to misfortune ^ the 
torment of fear, the more bearable actual pain and the 
joyful remembrance of surmounted evils '. In the same 
proportion ^ decreases ", there the pleasant, here the 
unpleasant sensation. Fear magnifies the evil, just as 
hope does the good, and good as well as evil is fol- 
lowed, through recollection, by an effect contrary to 
its nature ^^. 

Hope is operative ^^ only as long as it is not put 
to the test * * ; hope often disappointed ^ ' degenerates 
into fear; man is lastly tormented in an equal degree 
by disappointed * * hope and by confirmed fear and, with 
reason * *, desires a condition free alike ^ * from fear 
and hope, and that is, as Sancho Pansa says, and where- 
in no one will contradict him, sleep, '^fFhen I am as- 
leepf neither hope nor fear trouble me.^' 

Happy would man be^S if hope were his faithful 
companion** nil through life; but the false, one too 
often deceives him to be deserving of his confidence 
for any length of time * ^ ; the sweet illusion ' ^ finally 
vanishes; the unhappy man gives up all his plans which 
were the favorite dreams of his youth, and abandoned 
both by hope and friends, his remaining life is solitary 

existence**. — Yet one friend remains" comforting 

■ ■■ ' ■ ■ I p....— ■ IIIIIII..1 - 1IP..I1I1 I . — »»»— I ■ « 

> Mm ®(lttf(, s tolerable, (cibUi|. ^ (Skgrnmart. * Clnt6e(tuttd. ' (ineS 
M^CT Miniig gefd^tttn QbvAa. ® U{m UnftUtcfc. ^ an bad jtbetflanbrne 
\UM. «Str(aaiii6. » to decrease, abne^iiKit. ^on^aa but^ bit C^i* 
tnnmiiig eine feinev ^qAvlx tntgegengrfe^tc IBiTfttng. i^johtfam. ^'to 
put to the test^ aitf bit ^xtU fleaeit. *' eft getaufc^U (^offhung. >< dis- 
appointed, toereiteU. i^die^t. i <^ b(c . . . g(f i(^ ftei i|l. >^mare. i«Se« 
gUitcciit. *"mii (ange feiit Butramt berbiencti ^n f&nnen. *<*&a(n. 
'* fle^t tx dnfam im Scbeit ba. ^bc<l^ (fin ^tcunb ((ciSt {(m. 
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him * for the loss of unthaiikfiil friends. ^TUs u the 
ma?iile/' as Sancho Pansa calls* it, ^whick covers all 
thoughts and cares, beneath which we forget fear and 
hope, toil and renoton.^ 

Long before the infant ' knew hope and was tor- 
mented by it, sleep refreshed him in his mother^s arm; 
and when it has long since ^ forsaken man , he finds 
consolation and repose upon a bard couch. From the 
source of life down to ^ where it is emptied * into the 
unknown ocean, sleep is our faithful companion; through 
the whole of life his torch gives us light % and only 
for the sake of permitting us to enjoy * a still softer 
repose, to free us for ever from both fear and hope, 
from all our cares and suiFerings, he at last extinguishes ' 
his torch. But not to every one is that torch shining'* 
with an equally soft gleam ' ^ ; often the sick man * * 
invokes it in vain , or is rather * ' frightened • * than 
refreshed * " by the glaring * • sparks which it throws 
out ; also to old age ^ ^ it appears ever more rarely and 
finally engenders in if the desire that the torch be 
entirely reversed'*. 

But more frequently * • does sleep , with a juat ba- 
lance, exercise his judicial office*'; he distributes** 
the goods of life more equitably*' than chance had 



* bet i(n . . . tT'6f)et. > to call, nennen. ' Unge toor^et^ e(( bet ^la^ 
ling. 4 fSngfl. * 6{8 ba^iit. <^ to be emptied, ft(( rrgiegetu ^ to gtye 
light, (eud^ten. > unb nur mit unS .... ^tnit^tn ju faffen. * to vx^st- 
guish, audCdfi^en. ^<> to shine, Uneaten. " (Sc^immer. ' * bn ilranf r. 
•3 Micl^r. '^ to frighten, fc^iecffn. '* to refreih, eTCfuiifrti. '• glaring, 
Ht^enb. '7 9i\x^ bem 9l(tet. ^^ itnb fl&§t i^m babut^ . . . eiit. '• to re- 
verse, ttntfe^TCii (present conjunctive of the pauive voice; see Gr. §295. 
a). so^c(i Bfttt. ^1 bae lRi(4t<raiitt. «* to distribute, auBt(«f(eit. 
" fciaiflCT. 
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done, and gives to virtue her reward, to vice its pu- 
nishment. Inexorably and incomiptibly sleep flees the 
palaces of the rich and visits the cottage of the poor 
man; gently^ innocence and the good conscience slum- 
ber*, when the evil-doer' restlessly rocks himself to 
and fro ^ upon his couch. ^Sleep," says Sancho Pansa, 
^makes all^ equals the shepherd and the king/* Good 
Sancho, thou didst know the shepherds better than the 
kings: it is not equal that he makes them ^, he raises 
the shepherd far above the king. How gladly would 
many a king purchase ^ with the most precious jewel 
of his crown the sleep of the shepherd I That prince 
alone* sleeps geutly as the shepherd who knew how 
to preserve ' human feelings and virtues upon his throne ; 
whose crown did not become through the tears of his 
subjects a crown of thorns ^ ® ; around whose head the 
diadem was wound by the love and gratitude of his 
people and whose sceptre spreads justice and prosperity 
over his empire. But even the best prince is a slave 
to his office; the kingly mantle covers not, like Sancho 
Pansa's mantle, every care, but he that wears it * * is 
oppressed by cares the shepherd knows nothing of<*. 
To whom of all earthly goods nothing in left ' ^ but 
sleep, or whoever has earned it by severe * * labour * *, 
such an one only knows how thankfully to estimate • ® 
its entire worth. More than food is to the hungry, more 

1 fanft. ' the Hngular to be used; see Gr. § 291 and Obs. 3 ^i^fewid^t. 
4 to rock to and fro, fl<l^ (in« unb (trraetfrn. ^ alKeS. > ni^t ^Mdf 
m^dft tx fie. ' etfottfen. •nut bet gutfl. » bet ftc^ — ju er^altefi 
wu%tt, ><» JUT Z>ontenfrone warb. <^ fonbern bet i^n trSgt. >*bie bet 
^Irte nii^t feiiiit. »' to be left, il^rig b(ci6tn. »* severe, onpifitflcnb. 
1 ft labour, tithtit (the pltiral to be used). * « bet mi^ .... banfbat ju 
f*aten. 

14* 
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than drink to the thirsty — does sleep refresh the weary 
one ^ . The peasant who has borne * the heat of the 
day ^, the learned man * who has ended his days work*, 
the warrior who from ^ the tumult of the battle ^ re- 
turns covered vrith glory, all indeed who faithfully have 
discharged * their heavy duties, find on the bed or upon 
the hard earth an abundant reward for the labours and 
perils they have undergone *, and forget the anxieties ^ * 
and troubles^* of the preceding as well as succeeding 
day. And now the unhappy one who has lost every* 
thing, prosperity and honour, health and a cheerful 
mind ; who has no joy which he might * * share with 
his friends, and no friends to share his sorrows with 
him ^ ' ; whom no domestic happiness receives when the 
world repudiates*^ him; upon whom*'^, withersoever 
he turn his eye, care, grief and shame look down ' ' : 
what remains for him * ^ to be desired but the end of 
his existence? He would be obliged** to put a term *• 
to his life, if kind nature did not offer *^ him a gent- 
ler mode of death which, at least for a time, grants * * 
him the repose of the grave with the certainty of a 
speedy • • resurrection * ' I Here he forgets his misery: 
sleep gives back*^ to him what the world or his own 

^ mr^T aid brn 4)>ungT{gen bte B^ti\t, ttte^r a(d ben Z^urPtgrn bn 
Sranf, (abt bci @(((a^ ben ^U'lbcn. > to bear, it6eif}e(en. > bte ^afi 
eincfi (elgen ^aged. ^ bet ®c(e(rte. ' SlagetocTf. ^ mx^. "^ tamuit of the 
battle, @(((ad^tge»tt((. ^ to discharge, erfuflcn. * bet u6eT|}anbenrn 
9(TBeitcn unb (Sefa^ten. ><> anxiety, Gorge. ^^ trouble, ^efc^iocrbe. 
1 2 present conditional of fonnen. ^ ^ bie feine ^eiben luit i(m t^ctien. 
14 to repudiate, Dctpogen. '^ bem. ^^ to look down, entgrgrn^Utfcii (the 
singular to be used), y ^ bem (of coarse, wUhoul preposition). > * pre- 
sent conditional of mitffen. '* to pat a term, tin (fnbe ma<^. >® to 
offer, barbie ten (present conditional). > * to grant, ge^cn. ^' speedy, 
batblg. *3 iMufeTpeJitng. **wiebet. 
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fault* robbed him of, and stands him in the stead of^ 
wife, children and friends. It is true, the morning 
awakens him to new sorrows; but to bear them he has 
gathered through sleep new strength, and the prospect 
of being refreshed by the following night' strengthens 
his courage. 

Undoubtedly^, even this friend becomes, not un- 
frequently, faithless, and lost sleep cannot be purchas- 
ed ', as little as true fri^ads, by any art, by any wealth, 
although, as Saneho Pansk says, it is ^ihe universal 
coin with which we buy every merckandize^\ The 
honest squire who, for many a day ^, was obliged to 
go to rest ^ without having received anything else but 
blows, had even by experience in sleep found an ap- 
proved * remedy • ^to eapel hunger and thirsty frost 
and heat"*. But certainly it is not to every one so 
easy as to our Saneho to whom sleep was ^ ^ always at 
command * * . It is true * *, if we except the time of 
illness and advanced age, sleep never forsakes us enti- 
rely without our own fault; by the transgression^' of 
the laws of nature, by a restless mode of life^*, by 
changing'*^ night into day, by an intemperate enjoy- 
ment of life, through want of work^^ or exercise*', 
through the passions of hatred, of envy, of ambition 
etc., we repel * * this beneficent gift * ® of nature. How- 
ever, in whatever way we may have lost sleep, what 



1 ^^u(b. 3 unb tTfr|t {(m. ' auf lit ^rquicfutig ber nad^f!cn 9{a((r. 
* (S ifl wa^T. ^ (a§t ^4 — erfattfen. « manc^en Sag. "^ to go to rest, 
fid^ ivn IRii^t 6(g(Ben. * approved, (twS^rt. *9Ritte(. i<*tobe, fie^eit. 
«*Stt (&(6otr. *»5h)aT. »3 bnr^ UcbertrttHtig. » * JeBenfiart. »*buTt^ 
SfTloanb(nitg. *'9Raiige( an 9libfU. ' ^ SttDrgnitg. *• to repel, juruif* 
fleten. >• b{efe®c(a(at. 
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an indescribable sensation is it when at last the long 
absent friend ^ returns *. 

It cannot be denied that sleep, according to Sancho 
Pansa's remark, *^tt eombmed with ike evil* that U 
verg much looks tike deeih/* without sensation and 
without consciousness the sleeper lies stretched out^; 
he makes use of* the beneficence* of nature without 
enjoying it ^, or he enjoys the same without knowing 
it. But with all that, it is not the less * one of the 
fairest gifVs which she has poured out from her horn 
of plenty. To * the unhappy one who finds himself in 
a condition where noi to he* * is more desirable for 
him than to be^^j she presents ^ * a remedy * ' by which 
he, without interfering with providence*^ through the 
murderous hand of suicide, may at least for a time 
throw oflP** his conscious existence; and although we** 
ourselves do not fed sleep, the sensation of its approach 
is all the pleasanter * ^ ; its embrace is sweet, though 
most transient**; and people are not wanting** who, 
like Rabeiais^ cause themselves to be awakened, in order 
to have such enjoyment** more frequently. £ven the 
arch-sleeper Sancho himself must have fallen into a 
gentler sleep * * again whenever he had been disturbed; 
and the great judge of mankind * *, CeremUeSy makes * * 



* bet (ang (Tfe(nte. * to retarn, toiebetfetTeit. * ^toat (at bei ^<((af . . . 
bad lUb(e. ^ (irgt bei 64CaftT bo. * to make use of, 6cnn|^eit. * bic 
SBe((tfat. '' o(ne fie ^u gniieien. * aOeiit fie tjl bejlo nic^l wenigct. 
*ittc. ^<>bad 9{i(4lfein. i>ba«6eiii. ** to present, ge^cn. ^'iHutorg. 
^* o(ne ... in bic 3&d<I bet Soife^ung ^u grcifen. ^* oon fi^ metfrii 
f ann. ^ * toenn toil glei4 (see Gr, § as3). > ^ beflo aagenc^mci (see Gr, 
§324). > * wieiBof 1 f^nctt D«rii6eigetenb. '*to be wanting, fief(en 
(how to be used see Gr, § 120. b, etc.). ><» bicfcil ikttn§. *^ fi^Itcf 
.... cin. s* ^cnff^nfenner. s*to make, (affcn. 
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him deliver the splendid eulogy on deep just as he * 
had been aroused by Don Quixote. 

If we now east bacsk * a glance upon Sancho Pansa s 
eulogy on sleep; if we consider the various physicai 
and moral uses ' in which nature has permitted us to 
participate^ through sleep: we. shall confess that it is 
not nature alone * which is deserving of our gratitude, 
but ^ every one who contributes to the promotion of 
ale^y and that they"* are to be looked upon* as ene- 
mies of the human kind and as the destroyers of the 
intentions of our author who rob us of * this gift of 
nature or embitter it. For * ^ both there exist both 
gentle and powerfully acting remedies * * ; but, alas I it 
is easier to rob us of sleep than to give it. 

Among the robbers of sleep we justly place fore* 
most * * those mighty ones of the Earth allied to the 
spirit of hell ^ ' who, in order to gratify ^ ^ their ambi- 
tion, their lust of power and rapacity ^ *, transform the 
globe into a den of murderers ^ ^^ desolate ^ ^ the fairest 
lands of our planet, scatter ^ * grief and despair over 
every family and give to every eye tears instead of 
sleep. In their footsteps tread the small tyrants who 
forcibly ^ * deprive * ^ their unfortunate slave * * of the 
time** which nature had assigned*' him for repose, 
compiling him * ^ to pass even a portion of his nights. 



> ba (T e(ctt. * locTfen wit . . . )urft(f (see Gr. § 322). > ^Ru^ctt (only 
used in the singular), ^ gu Zf^tii lorrben (icg. ^ ni<^t ((ed bie 9iatttT. 
^ fonbem anc^. ^ biejeiiiden. * an)ufr(en ftnb. > bic und . . . taufrni. 
iO)u. iiflarC buTd^grcifcnbc 9RiU((. ^*flrM mit SHrc^t o((tt an. 
13 mil bent ©rijlc bci ^lUt verbitnbrten Wac^ddcn. ^^ an bcfrlcbiartt. 

> ^ ^mf(^fu((t unb iKau^gkr. > <^ aReTbrrdtiibc. ^^ )tit IBtifle maiden. 

> * MT^tciUn {JtW who, undcntood). * ^ gooaCtfain. '<*tau(rn. ^^ da- 
tive. >> accusative. > 3 to assign, aniorifcn. *^ unb i^n gioingcn. 
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with severe labooTy in the plantBticms, mines or facto- 
ries ^ . Lastly come the insidious enemies to om- repose, 
those pilferors of time, D^hom one must forgive, because 
they know not what they d<^ or even think to oblige' 
us: the wearisome questicmers, talkers and tedious nar- 
rators who, far 3 from wishing to lull us into sleep* 
bold us fast by the<^ button that we may not escape* 
them or ' fall asleep under their ^ hands. 

But blessed be the man, not only* who inv^ited 
sleep, but also^* promotes and sweetens it! Blessed be 
the prince' who watches for the happiness and repose 
of his subjects; who extends ^^ security and freedom 
over his country, prosperity over each industrious fa- 
mily; who causes sorrow and care to no heart and to 
whom every eye , after a happy day , owes * • gentle 
sleep ! Blessed be the warrior passing ^ ' his life amidst 
dangers and troubles, in order that his father, and his 
children may sleep tranquilly I Blessed be the father 
of a family who works and watches to procure^ ^ for 
his family quiet days and nights! Finally thanks*' 
also to the unpretending merit, so rarely acknowledged * ^, 
of wretched poets and writers * ', whom Pope has im- 
mortalized in his Dundady those true patriots who in 
their lonely chambers * * spend * * sleepless nights , in 
order to sing, to narrate or to preach their readers into 

sleep! Th, Schubert. 



» factory, %aMt * )u ttcrdnbeit. » totit (tttfrntt. * uiiS ... iudtn su 
looflnt. B am. > tnttoifi^ett. ^ obet i^nen nid^t. * ben. * iti^t 6(e§. 
><*fonb(nt au(( bet (who), ^'to extend, Dct(TelUn. '^to owe, t»rr* 

battfcn. I'bet . . . . iubdngt. ^^um ju erwerSen. ^'fanf frf 

enb(i4. i^bem fiiffen^ fo fritett eifanntcn Scrbicnpc. ^^®<^dfti}(8er. 
** hammer (singular, to be used). ^*)n(dngcn. 
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EXTRACTS FROM ESSAYS. 

35. SUPERSTITION. 

The opposite ^ of unbelief is supentition. The for- 
mer* belioTes nothing supernatural', the latter^ in a 
manner transfers ^ everything to the supernatural world. 
One ® trusts too much and exclusively ^ to sensuous 
perception *, to the understanding, to rational conclu* 
sions^, and purposely closes the higher world to which 
these wings cannot rise ^ ^. The other questions ^ ^ the 
perceptions of the senses, understanding and reason very 
little,' or not at all; even in those things which are ao- 
cessible to them and to pronounce judgment on which is 
their proper task^*, it mocks at and defies them and 
foUows an irresistible propensity which always urges it 
on ^ ' to the unintelligible, to the incomprehensible. 

Instead of observing'^ with unprejudiced^*^ eyes 
the phenomena of the physical and moral world, in- 
stead of conceiving them correctly, ascertaining, fixing, 
applying its laws and alternately explaining them ^ * as 
causes and effects, or, if it be unable to perceive their 
true connexion, conscious of the ignorance and incapa- 
city of man, forbearing to pronounce judgment * ^ : super- 
stition rather invents ^ ^ all sorts of relations between 
tjie phenomena * ° of the physical and moral world, in 
order to derive the one from the other*®, connecting** 



* b« ®(grnfa(}. * tet trjle. » Ue6eTftniifi((r9. ^ bf r jtoeite. » frieU 
gewiffaiita§en. > bcr (fine. ^ adrin. * ^afrne^mung. > ben %cntunft» 
[(^(ttffen (i. e. syllogisms). *<* er^ebeit. >> to question, Befragen. <* unb 
Hire wtX^t i^nen bet 9tu8f^TU(l^ gebi't^rt. '^ to urge on, trriBen. ^^ ju 
(eeba^tcn. > ^ nnprejudlced, nnSefangen. <®unb fte wef^feCfritig . . . . 
auSeinanbct gu etflaren. * ^ fein Urt^eit ju fatten. ' * to mvent, erbid^*- 
ten. 1* phenomenon, Grfd^einung. s<>um bie dnen toon ben anbem 
abjuteitcn. *^ berbinbet mit einanber« 
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what in reality is altogether separate S mistaking* or 
disdaining the order of nature, for the sake of creat- 
ing ' in its stead a phantastical world where everything 
appears adventurous and nothing occurs in a natural 
way*. 

Superstition partly arises ^ from ignorance, but partly 
also from a lively imagination, shaping, inventing and 
transforming® the world according to its pleasure. 
Sometimes it originates ^ in a pusillanimous spirit which 
dreads everything surrounding it* as dangerous, some- 
times * from an enthusiastically ^ ^ sensitive mind that 
would like to animate everything and give it signifi- 
cance**. 

In as much as superstition everywhere likes to see 
and to assume the immediate * * influence * ' of higher 
beings and ascribes to all objects a prophetic signifi- 
cance * *, it incontestably has some elective aiBbity*' 
with poetry, being itself *® a species of poem. On the 
other hand * ', poetry may easily confer * * fresh strength 
upon superstition, if its real character ^^ and its true 
aim be mistaken. « <> r f, AneUhn, 



36. FANATICISM**. 

To godlessness, fanaticism is opposed**. It is easy 
to comprehend and to show its characteristics • '. It 

* gan) getrrnnt baflrftt. * Drrfcnnt. 'urn ... . gu erf^affrn. ^ natui^ 

(i((. ^ to arise, (erfotiimett. ' toti^t mobc(t^ erbtc^tet nnb nit^ 

f((afft. 7 6a(b Ttt^Tt er . . . . (rr. * waS i^n ttttigl^t. • (a(b. ^^ f^unhs 
itierffd^. ^Mtnb bebeutrnb mat^en niSt^tr. '* immediate, unmittel^aT. 
> 3 (^iitmirrimg. > ^ 'Bebfutfamfett. ^ » ^a^Ivenoanbtf^aft. « > anb ifi 
fel6p. 17 (imoieber. isvrt(ei((n (with i^a/ioe). i^SBcfeii. ^<>tixnnmaii 

• . . . oerfennt. 

*»ble ®*wantietei. »> to oppose, entgegcttfr^ett. >»ijfe ^emi» 
(ri^rn ftitb (ric^t aufiufaffen unb aiifjufiiafn. 
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arises * from a blind belief gone astray * and opposed 
to the dignity of human nature. Instead of going ' with 
the understanding as far as it is given to man, fanati- 
cism disdfuns ^ and scofls at * it. Instead of conceding: ^ 
to reason what is its due% and then in all humility re- 
signing itself* to faithy fanaticism calumniates reason, 
denying it * all capacity for arriving ^ ® at the truth* In- 
stead of cheerfully** acting in the world of percep- 
tible*', ezplicfible * ' things, fanaticism lays no great 
value upon active virtue, but solely * ^ and alone upon 
feelings, prayers and spiritual ecstasies*^. Instead of 
being convinced * ^ that no man can attain to supema* 
tural gifts or arrive** at a real union with God and 
the supernatural world, fanaticism deludes itself with 
the notion of** possessing, or of being able to pos- 
sess * ®, such gifts, and boasts in haughty humility of a 
more intimate exclusive intercourse * ^ with God. In- 
stead of considering the law of God as the polar star 
of human life, and of having it always before its eyes * * , 
in order, through it, to find its way * * in the per- 
plexity of affairs and in the tumult of passion, fanati- 
cism sets its dimmed, obscure, wild feelings above the 
law, subordinates * * the most positive, the most sacred 



> to arise, entf^dtigrn. ' and einrm ixxt ^tUiitUn, ((inbett . . . (SHaus 
6en. ' flat! . . . ^u ge^en. * to disdain, Dcrfd^iua^en. ^ to scoff at, torts 
l^B^ncn. ' einjnraumrn. "^ \va% i(r gcbii^Tt. * ft(( . . . (ftiiugcSen. * unb 
fprid^t i(f . . . ah. ^^lu gclaitflrn. ^> mii ^CTgnugen. ^> perceptible, 
tt)a(rne(m(ar. '* explicable, crflSrlfdJ. *^ einjfg. ** ecstasy, 3Jcr» 
iutfnttg. 1^ ftBcraeugt ju fcin. '^ bag fein SKeiifc^ . . . gclangen (Sttne 
(the verbs attain and arrive are both comprised in ^^tlan^tn")* 
i^ioi^nt. **t(cU(aft{g ju fcin pbet mtiben ju r^ttnen. ><» intercourse, 

$cffr(t. >* iiit 9(uge. '* fi<^ (u otirntiren. '^ to subordinate, 

tmterorbtun. 
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duties to its supposed higher calling treating the same 
merely as a means which it can and must sacrifice to 
its self-created aim. p. f, Aneilhn. 

87. PITY. 

Boundless compassion ^th all living beings is the 
firmest and most reliable ^ pledge * for good moral con- 
duct ' and needs no casuistry. Whoever is penetrated 
with it, will assuredly injure no one, circumvent^ no 
one, ^ve pain^ to no one; he will rather have indul- 
gence with every one, pardon every one, help every 
one, as much as he is able, and aU his actions will 
bear the impress ® df justice imd love of human kind. 
On the other hand, let us once try to say ^This man 
is virtuous, but he knows not pity." Or, ^He is an 
unjust and malicious person; nevertheless^ he is very 
compassionate *," — and the contradiction will be fek *. 
Taste is various * ; but I know of no m(Hre beautiful 
petition than that with which the ancient Hindoo plays 
conclude. It is the following ^ o : ^ May all living beings 

remain free from pain I" Arthttr Schopenhauer. 



IV. - DIALOGUE FORM. 

38. CONFIDENTIAL DISCOURSE * * BETWEEN 
AN INKSTAND AND A BUCKET *«. 

An old learned inkstand once stood in a yard to be 
scoured^'. Then a new shining bucket spake to it 

< reliable, fidget. > Sfirge. » fut bad ^m^t S[^o((Dri$a(tftt. * U* 
eintta^tigen. » we^e tjuit. • ©e^jrage. ^ jfbod^. » »kb . . . fit^f6ar. 
* i>eTf<^{(ben. »• ca lautet. 

»»®cfpra*. » « ©affeteimer. »« to scour, fi^euern. 
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making a low bow: ^Ahl how thou art to be envied, 
learned inkstand! Whikt* the greatest minds are 
writing out of thee their immortal works.^ there are 
only * the geese, the horses, the pigs, the dogs and 
cats coming to drink' out of me". — ^Dont let that 
grieve ^ thee," replied the inkstand with a sullen mien," 
if my fate were better known ■ to thee, thou wouldst 
consider • thyself happy and not envy me." — '*How 1 " 
replied the bucket with amazement ^ are they* not the 
poets, the philosophers, the painters, the musicians that 
make use of* thee over*^ their divine creations, but 
what purpose** do I serve?" — "Ohl thou art greatly 
in error**, silly water -bucket thou*'l" scolded the 
black inkstand,'' if thou didst but see them**, as I 
do, in their unguarded hours when they are often worse 
than the irrational beasts. Do but listen: only recently* ' 
such a divine poet, just as he was singing gentleness * ^, 
threw a glass at the head of his poor servant, because 
he had been so impudent as to remind him of his wages. 
Rather would 1 then have listened * ^ to the geese than 
to his angry words**. And now*® the musicians; 
"ah * * ! they are indeed * * a warlike people I When 
they appear to be melting away in the sweetest har- 
monies, they are just then persecuting each other and 
are biting and scratching worse than cats and dogs." — 
"But," here the bucket interposed**, "but the philoso- 
phers I " — "Yes," the inkstand continued in its wrath," 

> irS^renb. * Commett nur. > )u faufcn. ^ (a§ . . . . Bcfummrrtt. ^ hu 
famit. • ^rciffit. ' t^ctiounbert. ■ eB (see Cr. § 286). • p<^ . . . . trticc 
nen. ^^Ul ''tooju. > * in gTo§em 3Trt6um. *'bu t^Bricftcr SBaffcTs 
duifr. >^fajcfl fcu fie nut. **erfl newtic}. '•ba <r gerabe bie ®onft« 
mut( eefang. ^^ ba (atte \^ WtUx . . . iuge^Bit. ^^dirben {ting, dlebc). 
<*ttnb nun (tar *<>a(^. *>bafi [^{indeed, not translated). «*to 
interpose, rinfattcn. 
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the philoeophers are just the right sort of pec^le * ; 
while they seem absorbed * in the deepest mysteries of 
the diTinity, thou canst not believe ' what frivolous, 
selfish , cold people they are ^9 and how they surpass 
the horses in obstinacy." — "However," good-naturedly' 
replied * the bucket, "of the painters thou certainly ^ 
knowest nothing bad * ?" — "The painters," retorted • 
the inkstand, "are no better than the others, while they 
are drawing the most, sacred pictures on paper < ^, they 
are living the unholiest lives and are digging ^ ^ as in 
rivalry** with the pigs among rubbish**. — Ah I 
didst thou see everything as I see it, thou wooldst not 
envy me. How gladly woold ' ^ I give up < ' my place 
to thee.'' Who knows how long the learned old ink- 
stand would still have given vent*^ to its iU hu- 
mour * ^ ; but the servant * * now came and with rough 
hands washed it clean in the bucket * *, and took it up 
to the study *^ of her master: but the bucket thought 
within itself**: "That is, on my faith**! such an 
old, rusty, dust - covered recluse * ' and ink-spotter * * 
whom the sun never shines upon *', that looks upon the 
world just as black as himself. May heaven pardon him 
for his evil speech I Now he has blackened*^ me my- 
self with his black gall. Guido Gihrei. 

' finb mfr (6cii bie xt^im. * ftc^ . . . ju t^errcitfeii fc^einen. * bu g(au6jl 
cS n{((t. * tt)a6 baS fitr . . . finb. > gutmut^ig. * to reply, toerf((}rn (or 
enigegncn^ or rnoiberti). '' bodf^. * nii^td @{t(immrd. ' to retort, tnU 
gcgnen. ^^ auf ba6 $apier ba^injiid^ncn. >* to dig, toutUtt. >* uni btc 
©ctte. *8in ben ilUicn (brany »Mmperfect of ^lootten^ «»a6tretfn. 
1 iQ give vent, ^uft madden (perfect conditional). ' ^ Unmut^. ' * tic 
SOkgb. >»(fim«. *oatubfrAtmwer. *»0d fi<^. *»uicmer Ixtu, "tins 
gfTctlctCT^ {lau66(b((fteT €tu6(n(o(fcr. >^r{ntcnf(((tf(T. 's^q ghj^e 
upon, 6cfd^eincn. ><^ to blacken, anf(^»atjcn. 
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39. THE DEATHS ». 

Baron de Hinz * had just been presuming to such 
an extent upon the belief of an assembly with stories 
of which he said he had been an eye-witness ^, that 
several persons present' expressed their doubts loudly^. 
This the narrator considered as an offence to himself^ 
and fought for* the truth of his statements^ only the 
more zealously as Major Johnson took his part * <^. At 
this last incident ^ ^ people wondered not a little because 
the major justly maintained the reputation of especial 
intelligence • • and love of truth. They were even more 
amazed * ' when he spoke as follows * ^ : 

Indeed * ' I must share * ^ the indignation of the 
baron de Hinz, in as much ns frequently nothing looks 
more improbable than the truth. My o^ti experience 
may here serve as a proof*'. As I was still studying^ 
at Jena, I once drove with a good friend, the baron 
Zitzerling, over to Weimar in order to visit the theatre, 
where the Maid of Orleans was just being represented' *: 
Mad"** Wolf had the principal part * ° and was playing 
it so excellently that several times I broke forth into 
loud admiration * ^. That annoyed the baron whose 
particular inclination for some other actress would not 
allow him to acknowledge the superiority • ' of the uni- 
versally valued * * artiste. We got * ^ into a dispute. . 

' bie Itobedfdde. * ^ttx Don ^in). ' (attc fo c^en ben ®(au(en 
.... bevgcflatt in ^nr)}rtt(^ gcnommen. ^ et . . . . 91ugen3rugc geioefcn 
fcin wottte. ^ 9lnioefenbe. ^ to express loudly, X^wi tocrbcn taffcn. "^ bcT 
(yt)(i((er (ielt ft(( babutdft fur 6e(eibidt. • to fight for, Derfed^tcn. ^ state- 
ment, Somag. loauf feinc eeite tiat. ^^uBet U%im^. ^^(yinfic^t. 
^^mon flaunte vodenbS. ^* M tx {t(^ enb(i<^ a(fo Derm^men licg. 
>*fn b« iM« **3tf<^t 8<8tn. *'aum *deUge. ''to represent, aiif* 
ftt^fen. ^^^atiiptrode. ^<*ba§ U^ . . . . gon^ (aut batitOcc in ^ewunbc^ 
ning au$6iA(^« ' ' Ucbergnoi^t. >> valued, gef(^a||t. "to get, gcut^cn. 
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We proceeded to * the neighboaring park* Favoured 
by the full moon the duel commenced, and I shot the 
baron dead. — ^But," began one * of the assembly, 
^where did you get the fire-arms from all at once ' ? " 

"No interruption now, if 1 may beg of you * ! " 
said the Major rather angrily^. Let me speak out*^! 
In the end' everything will be cleared up*, — I there- 
fore shot, as I have already said*, the baron Zitzer- 
ling dead. That circumstance compelled me so much 
the more ^ ® not only speedily ^ * to leave Weimar, but 
Saxony, in as much as the Zitxerlings are, as is^well 
known ' *, a very ancient family. 

"An ancient family P** some one*' asked. 

"Yes indeed * M — But if I am to finish • ", I de- 
cline ^ ^ all interruptions once for all * \ as the conclu- 
sion will surely completely ' * fill up every gap ' ® in 
the story." 

Surprised * * at this expression evidently bordering 
on incivility**, the company looked at each other; yet 
the major did not seem to notice anything of it * *, and 
henceforth addressed himself*' solely to*^ the baron 
de Hinz with his narrative. 

"I hastened back to Jena, packed up * ^ in the great- 
est hurry, and travelled with post horses to the Aus- 

> iDit fud^ten ouf. *aufi. '»o famen 3Ntn betiti \t^\t\^ fcie 

€<^ie§gemc(re (rr. (The mode of address is bere hy the third per- 
son of the plural ; see Gr, page 62, foui'/iote). -* totnn id^ hitttn 
barf, "nid^t e(ne Unwiaen. •?afffn ®le midi oitStrben (finish speak- 
ing). ' om C?nbf (bnt ^tm iMnfanftt'O- * »<Tb fic^ «0f8 tocti (tlb^ flit* 
ben. •»ie f*on etja^rt. »«bfniittm fo mcfr. » » fd^ffuniBl*. ««6eraiim* 
ridj. *»einer. ><ia n)oJ(. i«be<i wentt idj auStfben foO. »•[© t>txbiiU 
iif tnix. «'ein fttt aOfitiaf. »»t)&ai8. ««?utfe. «obffi«mbet. *»■&« 
b«efe an bie offenBote lln^^fli^rcit flreifhtbe ^Icugening. «*bai)on. "to 
address oneself, \idf WcitbfN. «««tt. "topacknp, ^urammeinKUl^. 
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trian states. Scarcely arrived at Vienna, I went* to* 
the Apollo Hall ', only just then become fashionable. But 
my wonder at the good carrying out * of the strange 
idea, which was the foundation of this new institution ^, 
had not yet expressed itself in wofis *, when a young 
man worked his way most incivilly ^ through the nume- 
rous assembly and half out of breath addressed me thus ^ : 

"1 beg your pardon^, are you not Mr. Johnson?" 

"At your service * **." 

^Did you not shoot, the baron Zitzerling in duel, 
at Weimar?" 

''Your servant * * ?" 

''The baron Zitzerling was** my brother; 1 intend 
to avenge his death and request * ^ you to come * * to- 
morrow morning at four o'clock with pistols to the 
Prater.'' 

"Very well * * ! " said I. I rode there next morning, 
found my opponent at the * ^ entrance and followed him 
to a somewhat secluded avenue * ^ . We toot: up the 
pistols * * and I shot him dead. 

It was certainly** very annoying** to me to be 
obliged on account of this occurrence, so soon to leave 
beautiful Vienna. But my safety required it. In order 
however to avoid as much as possible** similar inter- 
ruptions, I this time proposed * * to myself at once • • a 
more distant journey ; I sped through * * a part of Italy 

* to go, f[(^ 6ege6en. ' in. ^ ben bamald crfi WloU gerooibcttcn $(^oao« 
foal* * Slttdfutrung. ^ totidtt Ux itcuen $lnfla(t au (&xmU (ag. • toav 
tio4 nidfi itt Sortc get ommen. "^ xt^t unartig. * a(d. * urn ^tx» 
ftc^ung. **)u tieiMii. * Uafauwarten^ ** perfect tense. ^^ to re- 
quest, CTfttf^cn. * ^ p* • • • eiitjttflitbeit. » » ((ften. « • am. » ' affer . 
«"»if mimtn bie ^ifloUn sut ^b. * * aaerbingS. >*eui)}finb({(i^. 
> ^ lt|99(i<^fl. * * bd^te i^ biedmaC. > * f Sftfoidl. * « to speed through, 
bufc^fliedrn. 

15 
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and only permitted myself some repose in Some. One 
day standing admiringly before the cascade of Tivoli, 
a young man suddenly taps me on the shoulders and 
asks : — 

'*Your pardon, are you not Mr. Johnson?" 

"At your service!" 

"Did you not iii a duel shoot two barons Zitzerling, 
one at Weimar, the other at Vienna?" 

"Your servant!" 

"The barons Zitzerling were • my brothers^ I in- 
tend^ to avenge their death, and request you to fight 
with me yonder close by'*." 

"Very well * ! " said I and followed him. We took 
up the pistols and I shot him dead. 

After this * I went * to Paris. But visiting ' the 
museum there on the second day, a young man joins 
me * and inquires : — 

"Your pardon, are you not Mr. Johnson?" 

"At your service." 

"Did you not shoot in duel three barons Zitzerling, 
one at Weimar, one at Vienna, and one at Some?" 

"Your servitor!" 

"The barons Zitzerling were my brothers; I intend 
to avenge their death and request you to see me with 
pistols this afternoon, at the stroke of three o'clock at 
the end of the Bois de Boulogne ^ ." 

"Very well," said I, and rode there in the afternoon. 



1 perfect tense. > to intend, beitfen. * {i(^ bort in bet 9{a(e mit mil 
ju fc^ifSen.. M<^on. *Jietauf. "to go, teifen. ''aflein.»ie i(^. . . 
6(fud^f. •gefeOt ft(( au<^ f^on. . . . ^u mit. >fl(( biefen Stat^mittag 
@d^(ag brri XXffx am 9itbf b(6 bois de Boulogne mit ^i^eUn rin* 
iitfinben. 
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Mj opponent had already arrived * ; we took up the 
pistols and I shot him dead. 

In as much, as it could not be my object* to send 
still more Zitzerlings into the other world, I resolved, 
hoping ' to be quite safe in my native country ^ from * 
the relatives of those already perished*, to leave the 
continent altogether; I therefore went^ to Calais, em- 
bariced and arrived safely* in Dover. In reality* it 
also appeared ^ * as if the relations * ^ or at least their 
knowledge of my difierences with the family did not 
extend^* as far as** London; for I lived here some 
time quite undisturbed * ^ by the Zitzerlings. Once how- 
ever as I was engaged at Lloyd's coffee-ilooms at a 
game of chess * *, I accidentally looked up * * and be- 
came so confused ' ^ through a young man opposite who 
did not cease staring at me for a moment^*, that I 
made'* a false move in consequence and my whole 
otherwise excellent game became imperilled**. 

^Sir," said * * I jumpmg up, ^why do you stare at 
me thus incessantly**?" 

^Your pardon," said he, ^are you not Mr. Johnson?" 

"At your service;" 

"Did you not shoot in duel four barons Zitzerling, 
one at Weimar, one at Vienna, one at Rome and one 
in Paris?" 



* war f(|on ba. > ba mir nic^tS baratt (iegeii f ennte. > in bet {>cffs 
nung. ^ {^c{niat(. * oor. * bcr (ereitS Umgefommcncn. "^ to go, fid^ 
btgebcn. *d(u(f(i4. *m brt XM* *®to appear, fd^einen (^tt^^tU 
ntn,' to make one's appearance). '*bie Senoanbtfi^aft. ■* present 
conjnnetiye of wtid^en. ^'(i8. ^ ^ ttnangefod^tcn. i^a(S utid^ tUn 
. . . tint $ait(ie B(ta(( 6<f^ftigt. ^* to look up, in bie ^^t (iiifcn. 
i^unb werbc fo irre. ^*brt fcine flanen Slngen ni((t von mit wenbtt. 
10 present tense of t^nn. *on>orit6(t mcine danjc, borttcfflid^ Pe(cnbc 
i^art(iein€^efa(vgrftct(. >> present tense. **raa«flaiTen@iemid^...an. 

15* 
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**Yoor aervantl" 

'^The barons Zitzerling were my brothers; I intend 
to avenge their death. Come out with me into the 
open^ in order to shoot with me*/' 

'^Very well I" said 1, "only my game of chess is 
not yet finished. Let us therefore settle' this trifle^ 
here at oncel" 

He consented^. I go with him into a distant room, 
take up the pistol, he also, and — ** 

"And shoot him dead?" at once interrupted Baron 
de Hinz smiling, just as the major sneezed. 

"No, pardon me," he answered, "he ^ shot ^ me dead." 

This story had* the desired efiect; the braggart ^ 
tormented by general laughter, soon after took his de- 
parture in perfect silence. Fr. Laun. 

40. A DISCOURSE OF THF GODS**. 

Jupiter, Juno, 

JvpiTBR (half Bitting, half reclining, upon a conch strewed with 
roses). Juno (sitting at his feet). 

Jupiter. And this is all, dear Juno, you have to 
ask * ^ of me? You might have demanded ^ ^ something 
impossible, and I should have tried, to please you, 
whether it might not be rendered * ^ possible. 

Juno. You are very galant^^, Jupiter. — 1 shall 
never expect you to do anything that is unfair*". 

Jupiter. The kings and . nobility have always be- 
longed to your department, and the least you can expect 

> in6 grcic. * urn fi<( mit mit gu f((ie§ett. ^ a(t(ttii. * Bodatrfle. 
^ tt loat*d ^ttfdcbcn. ' bei. ^ perfect tense. • to haye, t^uti. > ^uf* 
f<titcib(T. 

« fin C^UeTgcfprac^. ^ ^ dcgd^fcn. > * (attefl . . . ferbetn tennrn. 
'•'ju mac^rn fct. ^^gafant. >*ffti»a« ItnHaigee (uituitM* 



of my tendemess b, that I permit you to woi^ * 
unimpeded witliin your own dide. 

Jtmo. Neither ^ do my wishes extend ' any flirther. 
For in as much as I know your prindples on that mat* 
ter ^9 it would indeed be asking too much if I were to 
desire that you yovrself should take a somewhat more 
lively interest ^ in the kings. 

JupUer, As I perceive, you think I am strongly 
inclining to the popular side * ? There may be something 
in that ' ; but in reality * it is done merely * because it 
is one of the maxims of government always to side with 
those*® who in the end will prove themselves in the 
right * * . The present time is not favorable to the shep- 
herds ofnatiatu * * / it is now the turn of the people * ', 
and I veej much apprehend , my love, I shall do but 
little for yourself and your clients, when I swear to you, 
that 1 will place no impediments iii the way of the 
measures which you will take for their benefit. 

Jumg. I hope * * we have not as yet come to that 
strait * ^ that the inhabitants of the earth * ®, in order to 
be independent of us, need but fancy *^ we have no 
more power over them I 

Jupiter. As I have said * *, you may try it, I shall 
leave your hands free ; only I see beforehand that, as ' ^ 
matters stand, you will derive ' ® little pleasure from it * ^ 

Juno. I would rather you should not see * * before 
hand. If I were suspicious * ^ — 

^ miifni. * au4 • • • nif^ ' fte^rn. ^ femiiaftgftt ®ntiibfd|e. ^ bi(( 
. . . attitc^men felKtcfi. « So(f ftfciu. ^ an Xnx €a((e. « im ®Tun(e. 
* 6Io6 taiuttt. 1 iVL \itxitxi )tt tieten. > * Slcd^t 6e(alt(ii. > ^ $ o ( f c i^ 
(4 T t e n. < s ^ie 9lci(e i^ mn an ben ^Wzw. ^ * itfftniii^, ^ » mit 
and ne^ nk^t fo mett gcfommcn. ^*(Srt6en>o^ar. '^fl4 nui tin* 
Nftom bifflm. ^>ioit gefagt. ^*fo»if« ^<^(a6ctL >^toan. ^« pre- 
sent conditional. * ' aTanni|liif4* 
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Jttpiter, That you have always been a litde, lady * 
of my heart! But this time you would do me wrong. 
I am fully in earnest * to keep my promise to you, and 
to abandon the ruKng' lords there below — to your 
mighty protection and — to their fate. 

Juno» I confess to you, Jupiter, that I do not well 
conceive how the king of gods and men can remain so 
indifferent to the cause of kings, and, without raising a 
finger, is able to look on*, how his sub-^delegates are 
imperceptibly being transformed into theatre-princes and 
kings of cards ^. 

Jupiter* It shall not easily come to that point *, 
dear Juno ' . 

Juno> It has already partly come to that, and in the 
end it will everywhere lead to such a result*, if we 
any longer lay® our hands in our lap. 

Jupiter. We shall certainly not turn a king of cards 
into such a man as Henry IV in Fi&nce or Frederic 
the Great; and whoever allows himself to be made** 
a king of- cards cleserves nothing better. 

Juno. That is a mere evasion, my husband. You 
know very well, that such kings as you have named, 
are extremely rare products of nature, and of circum- 
stances. After all kings are but * * our vice-regents * *; 
and for that purpose * ' the most ordinary are quite 
good enough * ^, if we do but not let them fall. 

Jupiter. The compliment which you condescend** 
to make me, is not exactly very flattering. But basta! 
We shall not enter into any discussion about it**. I 

> ^ame. > meitt vBai^er (Sntfl. * to rale , geSietett. ^ Sttfc(«t. 
* ilarUtiWnige. •bajin. 'melne ©efle. "baJUi. ^it^vx. «»«i« 
fid^ ma((en (a§t. ^ > finb im ®TU»be bo<i$ ttur. ^ * ^ttSDertf etet. **b(u 
ju. »Mmmet gut gciiug. «»to condescend, eerttjcn. »«baffi6<r. 
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shall not let my- representatives as you call them fall, 
as long as they can stand upon their own legs. It is 
my office to permit no one to be oppressed, — if I can 
prevent it, only, my dear wife, do not let us forget the 
great truth , that the kings exist * for the sake of the 
people, not the people for the sake of the kings. 

Junor That is, with your permission, my husband, 
an old huntsman's saying * which, like most wise maxims 
of this kind, seems to say a great deal, and in reality ' 
says very little. Kings exist in order to govern nations, 
and nations are to allow themselves to be governed by 
them; — that is the question ^, and thus old Homer al- 
ready understood it, when he causes the prudent Ulysses 
to say to the unreasonable mob " of the Grecian host: — 

"The rule of the many • is good for nothing ' ! let 

one he ruler*, one only king'." 
And in order that no one should fancy the sceptre de- 
pended on some arbitrary will * *, he wisely adds * * : 
"that it is ^ * Jupiter himself out of whose hands the 
kings receive this emblem * « of supreme power." This 
is truth and I know of none greater! 

Jupiter. I am very much obliged to you and to your 
old Homer! However to speak plainly ^ ^, that which in 
those barbarous times of the first youth of the world 
could, in a certain sense, pass ^ ^ for truth, is so * ^ no 
longer, as soon as the question.*^ is of a people who^ 
through experience and culture have at last attained a 
point where they have become conscious of their reason^ 



8 



> ba ftnb. 2 Saibfpiud^. ^ im ®mtibe. * ^^t. » $S6e(. ^ mtU 
(cnff^crei. ^ ian^t nidft%. > nut Hintx fet ^errfc^ei. » nur iiintx 
Mni^. ^^S&ifUiSi^x. M to add, (in3uf(|ett. ^^ conjunctive mood. 
M 3ei(^en. ^* mentt id^ aufci(^tig fpiec^cn^oa. ^^ ^zUtn. ^^ e8. 
^^9i(b(. ^^mo eS fdner Seinunft mat^tig . . . geivctbeit ifl. 
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and grown strong enough to shake off the yoke of ancient 
prejudices and delusive notions *« Nations in short have 
their childhood as well as individuals; and as king as 
they are as ignorant, as weak and as unreasonable as 
children, they must also be treated as children, and go- 
verned by blind obedience to an authority that owes 
them no responsibility. But nations remain, just as little 
as individuals, always children. It is a crime i^ainst 
nature to wish to preserve them in a perpetual child- 
hood through violence^ or deception or, 83 ordinarily, 
through both : but it is at once ' madness ^ and crime 
to treat them still like children when they have already 
become men^ 

Juno, I willingly concede * to you, Jupiter, that a 
high degree of culture requires a different mode of 
governing^ from that* which is the most appropriate 
for a people still quite barbarous, or for one still con- 
tinuing in the first epoch of its civilization ^. But all the 
sages of the earth will never push matters so far*<* that 
ten millions of men forming * ^ together a nation should 
have at their head ^ * two millions of Epamifwndases and 
Epictete$es ^ ^\ and thus, what jUlysses says, will ever 
remain true: — 

^AU of us cannot govern, we other Achaians*^: 

The rule of the many is good for nothing I let one 

be ruler, one only be king I" 

Jupiter. Dear wife do not touch this chord any more, 

if 1 may beg of you ^'11 know best how matters stand: 

i Sa(»6(STiffe. > (dctoaft. > iitsCei^. ^ Unfintt. ^ ^u aRatmem sc 
uift finb. 'to concede t sugcben. ^)u Yesiereti. *a(8 bicienigr. 
^SUbims. i<»m(rben e9 nit fo loeit brinsett. ^> bie . . . an8ma<^. 
i<€p{(}e. I'dpantinotibaffe unb dpiftctot. ^^ttir attbent Hc^oier. 
i^tocnn {(^ Bitten barf. 
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but even were it as you say, the people would never* 
thelesB be badly served * if the kings had no one above 
themselves but* me. I should be obliged to remind 
them of it every moment with thunder and lightning, 
or they would govern exactly as if no Jupiter were 
above* them, and even if they were every morning to 
sacrifice to me whole hecatombs* in their own persons 
and vrith the greatest solenmities. 

Juno. Neither "^ do I wish * that religion should be 
the only thing ^ which they must respect. 

Jupiter (ratber excited). The worst kings will always 
respect us the most '. It is exactly they who have raised 
the great Ulyssean doctrine^, that kings derive their scep- 
tre from me, to one of the first artidies of faith *■ ^ and 
who render it the basis * * of that blind submiasion which 
the people are to make the most sacred of their duties * * . 

Juno, But I say they are to govern aooording to 
laws the aim of which is the universal good * ' I 

Jupiter. The universal good! — A beautiful word I — 
And who is to give them the laws? 

Juno. Oh, Themis has long since published them to 
the whole earth * * ! Where is there a people so barbarous 
that the general laws of justice and equity should be 
unknown to them? 

Jupiter. You really pretend to be too innocent ^ ^ 
my child I— And if you now permit the kings and their 
took or vice-versa ^ *» the dcnnineering courtiers and ser^ 

> f4te4t bamit se (olfen feln. < M, ^ iSihtx. ^-ganse $efatem6cn epfet* 
trn* ^aa4 • • • JA n^4t* ^^^ ^<^i^» tveflen. "* ''thing'', not expressed. 
^camparalive superlative , see Gr, § 261. * ®iunbfa|}. ^^&lau9 
htn^xtittU ^> auf if)n grunbcn. ^s^ie matt bem Sotte jui ^eiitgflen 
aflrr ^fli^ttn tna^t. ^*bafi semcinc Se^e. >4(||^go^eii. ^»2)u 
flelKtl iDif^ Attflt dA< )tt ttttf(^u(big: '^umgefr^rt. 
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vants and their obedient tools, the kings, in spite of 
ancient Themis and her weather-beaten ^ laws, to govern 
nevertheless bat arbitrarily and — because they have the 
power for it and can be made accountable to no one — 
do as much evil as they please or (which to the people, 
is all the same) permit it to be done, how then? 

Jtmo, That is just what we must prevent, Jupiter ! 
or for what purpose' should we be in the world? 

Jupiter, We? — Well', certainly*, my love, there you 
are in the right I Only that sensible people ^ among man- 
kind look on * the matter from another side. We man- 
kind, think they, are in the end ^ after all the only ones 
that have suffered from the present rule of the world * 1 
we can help ourselves; therefore we wilt hc^p ourselyes! 
Whoever relies upon ^others doing for him what he 
himself can do, and which concerns *<^ no one more 
than himself, will ever be badly served **. 

Juno. How you talk ! If mankind below there should 
hear you talking** in this way. — 

Jupiter. But * ' we are talking between ourselves, my 
child I If we should not see clearly I-^-In the meanwhile, 
I should not mind if all men knew that I for myself 
always side with that one * * who does his duty. I have 
nothing whatever against people growing wiser. There 
was a time when they did me the undeserved honour of 
laying * ^ to* ^ my account every misfortune which lighten- 
ing brought about *^ among them, and heaven knows 

i weather-beaten, ocmittert. ^ loofitT. ^ nun ja. < frci(kl^. ^ bie Strs 
nunfkigen. ^awftfftn. ''hcif am dtibe* ^unttc htm.Mitti^tn SeCi* 
tcgimcnte. ^ ft(^ barauf oeilagt, ba§ . . . ><> unb toctan . . . geCegcn ifl. 
1 i to aeere, Mitntn. * * rcbcti fflxttn. * ' [a (in this sense the adreib 
^ia" can never stand at the head of a sentence ; see Gr. f 888). > * wtt 
be in. >^^u ffl^en. ^'auf. V^ to bring about, antHc^tcM. 
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mrhat nonsense I was often obliged to Ikten to * when- 
ever the lightning descended into my own temple, or 
passed * over a number of rogues in order to strike some 
innocent person. Now^ since the brave north American 
FrankKn invented the lightning conductors, and since 
people know that metals, lofty trees, steeples and such 
like, are natural conductors, my thunderbolts are dreaded 
less and less , without my taking it into my head ' to 
grow jealous about it. 

Juno. We are insensibly subsiding ^ into moralising, 
dear Jupiter. — 

Jupiter. And morals ^y you think, have nothing to 
do with politics • ? 

Jtmo. Not exactly that: I only think that politics 
have their own morals, and what is a rule of right for 
subjects is' not always so "^ for monarchs. 

Jupiter, I remem*ber * the time when I thought so 

likewise; it is a very comfortable and pleasant w&j of 

thinking for kings: but, times are changing, my love I 

Juno. If we but remain firm, there will certainly 

be no trouble*. 

Jupiter. Listen, Juno! You know that I possess the 
privilege ' ^ of seeing a little further in advance ^ * than 
you others. Your confident tone compels me to it^*, 
to disclose to you more than I at first intended ^^. 

Juno. And what mystery can that be to which you 
. look so ominously * * ? 

Jupiter: Everything, my dear Juno,, is subject to 

1 mir . . . fagen iafftn mu§te. > to pass, megtaufen. ^ otitc ba§ mir 
einfteU. * to sabside , fommm. > hit ^exaU ' $o(iHt. * iei e9 
nii^t. * to remember, tofffen. > fo (at t% tool ttint 9{ot(. >^ 9)ois 
ted^t. i^toeitcT votmart^. '* ba^it. '^ to intend, SBi0ett« fetn« 
^4ba§ ^u fo UUntli^ baju aufi{te(ifl. 
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the everlasting law of change * . It U now the turn 
of* monarchiesy and (softly^) — our tum^ is also in- 
clining^ to its end. Thie damage will not be great; it 
was really but^ patchwork. 

Juno. You are speaking in a dream, Jupiter. 

Jupiter, Uranus and Gaa ruled first; then came the 
empire of SatumusI The latter made room for mine 
— and now — 

Juno. And now? — I hope you do not intend to give 
up your empire to the legislative assembly at Paris? 

Jupiter (with e3(treme coldness 7). And now — the empire 
of Nemesis has arrived*. 

Juno. The empire of Nemesis? 

Jupiter. The empire of Nemesis! So tells me a very 
ancient oracle ®, long forgotten by gods and men aMke, 
issued * ^ by Themis when she was still in possession of 
the Delphian soil and which I recently * ^ again re- 
membered. 

"When," says the oracle, "after a -long revolution^* 
of centuries there will be an empire on the earth in 
which ^ ' the tyranny of kings , the insolence ^ ^ of the 
great and the oppression of the people will keep an 
equal pace with the culture of all the capaddes of men, 
and both at last will be so near their highest summit, 
that in one moment the eyes of all the oppressed will 
be opened ^ ^ and all arms raised * ^ for vengeance: then 
the inexorable but ever just Nemesis^ her diamond bridle 



i change, fftec^fri. ^bic 9lei^e ifl nttn 9Xi. Meife. ^bie tmfcrige. 
^to incline, neig(n> to be used in the reflemve form. *bo^ n«r. 
^au§CTft faCt. 'to aniTe, ^rifomnuit. ^cUt ittaCtcS . . . Cratcl. 
^<>oon fid^ sa(. ''fai ticfen %a%tn. >* UmM&i^mig. ^* mods. 
iMtc6eniitit(. ^'to be opened, fi(^ cffnm. ^^to be raised, M 
attf((6cn. 
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in one hand , her accurately meaauring scales * in the 
other, will descend upon the throne of Olympus , to 
liumble the proud, to raise the oppressed, and to exercise 
a severe right of retribution • upon every criminal who 
has trodden the rights of humanity under foot, and in the 
delirium * of his insolence would know of no other laws 
than the extravagant demands of his passions and whims. 
Content to govern under her, Jupiter himself will be 
nothing more than the executor ^ of the laws which she 
will give to the nations of the earth; a more golden 
1^ than the Satumian will then extend over the in- 
numerable races of better men, universal harmony will 
make one single family of them, and mortality alone 
will be the difference between the happiness of the in- 
habitants of the earth and of Olympus/' 

Juno (langhing). Really that sounds magnificent^, 
Jupiter! — And you believe in this lovely poet's dream ^^ 
and are resolved, as it appears, with your hands in 
your lap to wait for its realization'? 

Jupiter (seriously). I am resolved to submit to the 
only power that is above me; and if you would listen 
to good advice, you would follow my example, and 
quietly let come what nevertheless will come, though all 
of us should forget ourselves so far as to wish ^ to 
prevent it. 

Juno. Oh certainlv I shall let come what I cannot 
prevent! But why on that account remain inactive? 
Why, out of love for an old oracle, resign the power 
we once for all possess, before its proper time, and not 



)if(er. ^ bad tttngt ja fftnli^. ^ ^i^ttxtxaum, ^ tfit ^rfufllung ted- 
fctbcn a^juiLMttcn. *yu to«tten. 
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rather exert all our strength to raise a dam against 
the advancing wave of rebellion and the rage.^ for 
governing < with which the people are possessed ' ? I 
insist upon my old Homeric oracle '^The rule of the 
many is good for nothing!" The nations are to enjoy 
the advantages of freedom under a paternal govern- 
ment; nothing can be more equitable; but they shall 
not govern themselves, shall not cast off* the indis- 
pensable yoke of conditions' and of duties, and vrish 
to introduce an equality which does not exist in the 
nature of man or of things, and which can render the 
deceived happy in the moment of intoxication alone, io 
order to let them feel their misery only the more ter- 
ribly on awaking ^. 

Jupiter. Be easy % my most beloved * ! Nemesis 
and Themis will know how to find the right measure 
for all that is now yet being done too much or too 
little or too one-sidedlff. 

Juno. As yet, I do not intend to give up to another * 
my share in the government of the world ^ ^ ; I still 
feel courage within me to preside ^ * over my office 
myseli', and if you are always on the side of those 
who do their duty, I promise you my approbation*'. 
At any rate * ^, I have your word that you will not 
work against me * * ? 

Jupiter. And I swear to you by the diamond bridle 
of Nemesis that I will keep it, as long as you con- 
tinue ^'^ wise enough to apply a bridle to yourself**. 

i93ut(. 2 the supine (see Gr. § 27). sbie in hit ^3(fer sefa^icn 
{inb. * aBioerfcn. ^ condition, $ecOa(tnig. ' btim Hxtoa^tn. ' wis 
bef orgt. * dei^e. * eiiiei anbecit. * <> SBeliregierung. > > vov^uPc^en. 
*>'Bcifall. i^toenigfiend. ^^cntgegen aibeitcn wottep. ^^to con- 
tinue. bUi6en. »«Dit fctbji cinen 3attm atiaulegen. 
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Do what you think proper i but do not compel: me to 
do my duty*, my love I 

Juno (embracing him). Let the beautiful Antinous fill 
your large cup* with nectar, Jupiter, and take your 
repose^; you shall ^ be satisfied with me. 

Ch. M, n^ieland. 
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41- TRUTH AND RIGHT. 

(A fragment) 

In the first instance, the essence of humanity reveals 
itself in individuals having become ripe for it and hence 
awakened to a true sense of human life, in that striv- 
ing ^ after truth and right to which everything else ^, 
consequently also the striving after the beautiful, phi- 
lanthropy ^ and general usefulness ^ is indeed ° not sacri- 
ficed, but expressly and purposely made subordinate^^. 

Truly * * to recognize the truth and by virtue * ' of 
this knowledge * ' to act, that is to say * *, to act rightly, 
is the primary concern * ^ of the true man as such, and 
such an one*^ believes, and hence*' acknowledges**, 
by his mode of thinking and his sentiments *^, by word 
and deed that the striving*^ after truth and right is 
the only thing that is good in and by itself'*, without 

... ^m ■ I ■ ■ ■ ■»■■■■ M I .. ^ ,, ■_-__- - -, ,._- -_ ■-. 

B bae @efen bet SRenfii^^eit offcn6art fit^ . . . junad^fi in bemjeni« 
gen ^eflnBen. <<jcbe8 anbm. ^ SBo((t(atid(c{t. » ©emeinnuligfcit. 
°5ioar. *<^to make subordinate, unteroibnen. '^tna^r^aftig. *'in 
ilMft. « 8 (Jrfenntnig. »^ba8 Jeigt. * » ^Ingctegen Jeit. ^ebiefet. 
i^ba^cr. *^to acknowledge ) Bctennen. *^jDetifaTt unb ©efmnund. 
*oba8 etrefcen. ^lin xlwI but«i ft(^ felC^et. 
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exception S and under all circumstances; tbe onlj thing 
ivhich by no accident can either be given or taken awaj, 
which can be increased by no KberaKtj of nature or 
fortune, and diminished by no niggardness of either <; 
the only thing to which all gifts of nature and of chance' 
owe their true worth, and by which the entire scale * of 
what is desirable and worth knowing', is determined; 
the only thing constituting'^ the aim of all aims, the 
final aim % to which enjoyment and labour, possessitms ' 
and industry ®, art and science, — if all these * * are not 
to be abused — must be subjected as being but so many 
means ^ ^ ; the only thing through which real well-be- 
ing * • is secured * ' for man, every misfortune rendered 
harmless and wholesome, and every happiness raised to 
blissfulness *^; the only thing by which man becomes 
directly ^ * conscious of his affinity with the thinking 
first Being ^*, by which he recognizes in the creator 
and ruler * ' of the universe * • his father and in the 
rational inhabitants of all celestial bodies ** his brethren; 
the only thing in the end '^^ by which, in his mortality", 
is opened to him, as a dweller of this earth, a sure and 
bright prospect of *• a life beyond** the grave, which 
to him has already commenced here below • * by virtue 
of" the true, and just on that account**, eternal love 
of truth and right. 

^ ol^nc aQ( 9(u6nal^me. ' webet gegeben, no(^ genotmiien . . . unb bui4 
teiiu ilaig^eit Don 6eiben Detminbett toetben (ann, 'chance, i&lud. 
4 ® tufenfeiUT. > b(6 SBfinf<^en6to(vt^€n uitb Siffendtofirtidcn. • ba6 
. . . auemdd^t. f dRb^wftf. > ^eft^. ^ i^tmnh. >obiefcf 9ae«. 
*^M 6(o§e9 WtUl i<ba9 toatre So(I6efinben. ^>to secnre, ^u* 
fii^ein. ^^ (»mW^Mi. ^ » uimtittclbat. >«UnoefeR. ^''^tf^xt^ 
f4(er. 1 ^ universe, mUati. > • SeUfdipCT. > ^ cnbli^. * > bti ftim 
®terMid»r«it. ^'auf. 'M^nfeitS. *M<^on bkffeilB. ^''bur^. *«uiib 
ebftt bacum. 
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The living conviction, expressed by this enunciation 
of creed, consisting in the agreement of all our feelings 
and conceptions , is the only saving faith * of the ripe 
man, the light of life and the warmth of life to his 
immortal spirit*. The conscientious man finds his con- 
victions in his conscieficCy that is, in that conscious- 
ness ' which before every other has a real certainty, 
because it obtains direct certitude through the truth which, 
within the same, testifies of itself*. The divine founder 
of Christianity has first of all publicly proclaimed that 
conviction in all its purity ^ and vitality and especially 
comprised it in the utterance • ^Blessed are the pure 
of heart, for they will see ' God'' Philosophy which 
is no artificial delusion of self-conceit, by no means 
presumes to lay the foundation * for this conviction 
which is earlier than itself and which proceeds from 
the feelings of truth to which the conception can only 
be added later °. But it is the most peculiar destina- 
tion and the sublimest business of true philosophy to 
guard the feelings of the supernatural against obscura- 
tion and misinte/yretation * ^ , scientifically to shew the 
difierence of the belief of the conscience from super- 
stition and unbelief, to secure * * the concord of head 
and heart through clear knowledge^', and consequently 



1 bie buid^ biefeS ®rau5(n8Befenntn{§ ft(^ auSf^ied^enben, in bet 
din^ttidfeit (nnanimitj) bet ®e^^U unb ^egriffe ht^t^tnU, leBens 
bige Ueberjeugung ifi bei aUtin fedgmad^enbe (Biauht, > genitive 
case. ^baS ^ti^i, in bemjjettigen ^detougtfem. *tctii e8 bur(^ bie 
Sa^T^dt^ bie in bemfe(6en Don fl(^ fe(6fl itn^it, unmitte(6ar geraig 
iji. * ^auietfeit. « '^u8fpru(^. ' anf^auen. * ju begriinben. • erp 
(insntoinmen fann. '^gegen bie 3$erbunf(ung ttnb 3Ri§beutung. 
» » P(^er iu fleffen. » * (f tfenntni§. 
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to be, not indeed * the foundatiofi *, but the defence ' 
of the one things needful to mankind'. 

A*. L. Reinhold, 
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42. THE MONASTERY OF ST. MARTIN, 

NEAR PALERMO. 

The monastery of St. Martin ^ in the neighbourhood 
of Palermo belongs to the richer Benedictine establish- 
ments in all Italy. It is situated upon the lofty and 
steep ridge of mountains^ protecting* Palermo on the 
eastern side, in a gloomy • naked valley surrounded by 
steep and sterile rocks, and in a climate having * ® more 
of our northern than of Sicily's tepid summer-air. 
The road from Palermo to this monastery is not very 
long, about one and a half (German) miles. At first * * 
it passes * ' by * ' a number of villas and country-seats, 
and nothing is seen * * but fruitful gardens, olive plan- 
tations and vineyards. Gradually the road is beginning 
to become hilly ^ ', and soon the views grow very wild. 
We now arrive in a valley inclosed by high - rocks * ^ 
upon which are only seen * ' a few grass-plots * *, a 
number of aloes and ficus opuntia, and here and there 

^unb fonad^ ^wai ttid^t. > d^runbfefie. ^^(^ulwc^i. ^beS din en. 
» baS bet 9nenf(^(eit (Rct^ ifl. 

^ ba6 ^(ofier bed ^. SRartin. ^ ®e6itge. <»ba» B(f(^tt|t. 

* gloomy, f(^aua(i(^. ^^baS . . . (at. ' ^ anfang(i(^. '*to pass, Dor« 
bcige^en. »*6ei. > ^ flcftwc voice with ^man*. •*6eTgtgt. ^^ Ger- 
man form : **into a by lofty rocks snrroanded valley". > ' active 
voice with ^man*. '* grass-plot, ®ia8v(a|}. 
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again some olive-trees. The way now begins winding 
up ^ around those rocks; in several places these are 
opening and afford * a splendid view over the fertile 
valley of Palermo, the harbour and the sea; but ar- 
riving up higher S the prospect becomes ever more 
bounded^ by bare*^ cliffs , until we* reach at last the 
summit of the mountain » a region absolutely sterile 
leading^ to the yet more melancholy valley in which 
the monastery is situated. This, on the other hand*, 
is buUt with princely splendour, being * of great extent 
and ornamented with the rarest kinds of marble. The 
rooms of the monks as well as of strangers are fine 
and comfortable; the passages** wide, lofty and so 
long that the eye is almost lost ' * in them. The prin- 
cipal staiivcase of the monastery completely resembles 
the famous one of Caserta being only rather smaller. 
It is of Sicilian spotted marble, which for that pur- 
pose * * is dug in large flag-stones * ' at several estates 
belonging to the monastery. The church is large and 
constructed with noble simplicity; its altars are all of 
the most costly Sicilian marble and adorned with paint- 
ings by Spagnoletti and Morrealese, commonly called * * 
the Sicilian Baphael. The whole building is not nearly 
finished * * and it will take perhaps thirty years more 
before it is completed ^ *. This magnificent palace which 
has cost enormous sums merely serves as a habitation ^ ^ 
for 50 monks and 80 children who are brought up for 

^ fid^ ... in bit {)8(e ^u f(^(ange(n. > gebett. * wenn man to(er (in^ 
auffommt. ^ to bound, 6ei)t(ii)eit. > bare, Cat(. ^ m^n. ^ tie . . . 
ftt(iTt. 'bagegen. ° not translated. ><> passage, ®ang. ^^ reflexive 
form, '^iubcm^nbe. >> flag-stone, Duabeipein. ^^ ben man etc. 
^^lan^t ncdf ni^t fctlig. »»to complete, Dottenbcn. »'jui ©ofs 

nung. 
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the monkish state ^ . The monks must all be of good 
nobility and they elect, as all other Italian Benedictines, 
their abbot every * three years who, on account of two 
baronies ', which the monastery possesses, is an imperial 
baron * and in rank next to the bishops ^. The reyennes 
of the monastery are very large. In the interior of the 
monastery is the noviciate, being * a cloister quite sepa- 
rate from the larger one, in which children are reared ^ 
for the monastic condition, until they attain* the age 
when they can make " their vows which commonly 
takes place in their 15^ or 16^ year. It is a awful 
sight * ^ to behold these children of 6 to 15 years in 
their monkish caps * * who, without knowing anything 
of social life, without having had any freedom in their 
choice, are condemned to live in monastic seclusion 
under a harsh discipline and in a region which despair 
alone could have chosen for a residence. In ccMise* 
quence of it , they also all of them look wretched * ', 
with yellow, hollow * ' cheeks without fire and energy 
and totally unacquainted with the joys of youth. The 
discipline of these Benedictines is very rigorous * ^ : 
they are obliged to rise earlier than their other brethren 
of the monkish order ^^ for choir-singing*^^ in the 
night and have but once a week permission to go out 
of the monastery. However*', they have the advan- 
tage of possessing * ^ a small dwersorium in Palermo 
whither each of them receives permission once a month 

^ !DIBnd(6f}anb. > attr . * barony, ^arotiie. * [Rcid^ftSaron. ^ imb 
ben 9)ang gleid^ nad^ ben Sifd^i^feti (at. * melius . . . ifl. ^ to rear, 
fT){((en. •enrit^cn. *a8(rgen. ^ <> ein fd^aur ttooart 9(n8(ii(. '^aRBn^ 
Cap^e. ^> fie fe^rn oud^ 9(lle clcnb ouS. *' hollow, eingefafleit. 
'^flrense. ^M^re {t6Tigcn OibenBBTfiber. ^^G^OTdcfaud. i^boi^. 
» ■ ba§ bae iiroflet . . . (at. 
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to proceed ^ for ^ a few ^ days and where all monastic 
discipline ceases. The rule of the Benedictines binds* 
them to study, and emiui^ perhaps compels them even 
more to it than the observance of the rule, so that one 
rarely enters a Benedictine monastery where the greater 
portion of the monks are altogether ignorant*. In St. 
Martino there have at all times been men who have 
cultivated ^ the sciences ; the most learned and best 
known is at present the prior D. Salvadore Blast of 
whom I have already spoken in the article on the dis- 
trict ^ round Naples, in as much as he is, besides other 
antiquarian writings, the author of the ^Series prijt' 
cipum, qui Longobardorum aetata Saleimi imperarunt^ 
edited from the archives of the monastery la Casa *. He 
has also published a catalogue raUonne of the manu- 
scripts which were formerly in San Martino^ but have 
been consumed by a conflagration. But the sciences 
did not suffer any great loss by it, in as much as the 
greater part was nothing else but codices of the vul- 
gata, lectionaries, breviaries^ legends of saints and simi- 
lar stuff, of which, unfortunately, all monastic libraries 
are very rich**. The present library is tolerably large, 
mostly historical; nevertheless many important works 
are wanting. Of manuscripts I found nothing of any 
value * * except * • an apogryphical Apocalypse. The 
library hall is large and very well built. The monas- 
tery has also a museum large enough, but in such dis- 



>g((cit. *auf. ^paax (this word, lit. ''pair^ is frequently used in 
the sense of an indefinite numeral). ^ to bind, trrpflid^tcn. ' ^angr^ 
totUt. *gan) unioiffenb loate. ^to cnltiyate, BcaiSdtftt. *®rgnib. 
* ba er . . . au^ SJeifaffet bet au8 bem Idd^iDe M ilCoftciS (a (Safa 
(etattSgfgtBenen . . . ifl. ^<^tooian Uibtx . . . Ue6erflu§ ifl. ^< t)oit 
^cbentttttg. ^>au§er. 
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order as ta render it impossible to obtain any notion ** 
of its completeness. The hatural products have for the 
most part been collected in Sicily. Single pieces of 
the collection of antiquities * are described in the opuM- 
colt di autori SidUani and in the first volume of the 
dissertations of the academi del buan gtisto. The best 
is a fine collection of Sicilian vases with Greek draw- 
ings. The collection of coins was in such disorder as 
to permit me no judgment with regard to its complete- 
ness. However I saw a portion of the finest and rarest 
Sicilian coins of which some, to be found nowhere but 
in this collection, are engraved in copper in the work 
of prince Forremuzza. In this monastery I spent one 
day and a half, and found its inhabitants unconunonly 
hospitable which indeed is a duty of their order: how- 
ever, the manner in which they practise this duty shows 
that it is a pleasure to them and they are delighted 

to see some human beings in their solitude. 

Fr. MunUr, 

1 bag man f{4 • • • Uinin Segrif mad^ftt fatm. >9(ntirtnfamm(ttng. 
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